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Brimful 
of confidence in it—the manu- 
facturers of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy. It’s a faith 
that means business, too—it’s 
backed up by money. This 
is what they offer: $500 re- 
ward for a case of Catarrh 
which they cannot cure. They 
mean it. They're willing to 
take the risk—they know their 
medicine. By its mild, sooth- 
ing, cleansing and _ healing 
properties, it produces per- 
fect and permanent cures of 
the worst cases of chronic Ca- 
tarrh in the Head. It’s doing 
it every day, where everything 
else has failed. No matter 
how bad your case, or of how 
long standing, you can be 
cured, You're sure of that— 
or of $500. You can’t have 
both, but you'll have one or 
the other. 

Woodruff Scis- 


NO MORE DULL SCISSOR sors Strarpener will 


sharpen the dullest shears or scissors quickly, and do 
it better than any scissors-grinder. Any lady can use 
it. Sent post-paid, with full directions, for only 25 cents 
in stamps. Patented Nov. 1s, 1890. Address 

. E. WOODRUFF, Centerbrook, Conn, 


The 





VICTORY AT LAST! 


Self-Threading Sewing Needles. 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill- 
ward's Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread, 
Sample paper, 10 c.; 3 for 25e.; 12 for 75e 

NEW ENGLAND Nove.ry M’'r’a Co.,, 
24 Portland street, Boston, Mass. 
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This Magnetic Belt, for either lady or gent, is the 
Most Powerful Curative Agent ever made for Lame 
Back, Weakness of Spine and Kidneys, and pains 
arising from derangements of the abdominal organs. 
It Is Nature’s Substance concentrated, and will give 
immediate comfort and relief by restoring Natural 
Action to every organ in the body. 

IT IS NATUR E’S BOON TO WOMANKIND! 

Language but faintly describes the health-giving 
power of this Natural Support. 

The Belt is made of genuine magnets, and the 
genius of man has not produced its equal since the days 
of Paracelsus, the world-renowned physician who 
cured all diseases with magnetism. Every lady, young 
or old, should wear this vitalizing health-giving Belt 
and Abdominal Support. 
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FOOT BATT 


IT IS IMPOSSIBL to overestimate the value of 
warm feet at this season of 
the year. THOUSANDS of VALUABLE LIVES are 
sacrificed 4h yt bg in consequence of DAMP, COLD 
FEET. Cold t lay the foundation for PULMON- 
ARY DISEASES, so fatal to the people of our land. 
Could we make the world know how valuable Our 
Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
WARM, GENIAL GLOW THROUGH THE FEET 
AND LIMBS, none Would be without them. THESE 
WARM THE WHOLE BODY, keep the VITAL 
FORCES UP, magnetize the iron in the blood, and 
cause a FEELING OF WARMTH AND COMFORT 
over the whole body. If no other result was produced 
than to insulate the body from the wet, cold earth, 
the INSOLES WOULD BE INVALUABLE. In 
many cases the [INSOLE will cure RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA and SWELLING OF THE LIMBS. 
1 a pair, or three pairs for 82, to any address 
by mail. Send stamps or currency in letter, stating 
size of boot or shoe, and we will send free, by mail, 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. Our book, “A 
PLAIN ROAD TO HEALTH,” free to any address. 


CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD ¢0., 


No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
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WHAT A WIFE SHOULD KNOW 


By Darwin W. Esmonp 





\ who hold the 
destiny of the work) within 
' properly appre 
ciate the mone lary problems 
of your life and cares? Do 
you know whether your 
husbands could afford to 
buy those pretty jewels that 
your ears: or even the new rocker 
for the sitting-room? Do you know whether 
he is living within his income or whether 
from his love for you, and the pain it would 
give not to gratify your wish, he is preparing 
to take his life, some day, with his own hand? 


uu women 


your hand 











sparkle at 


If you do not know these things, lose no | 


time in learning all about them; and some 
early night, after an exceptionable good dinner, 
prepared with extra care, under your personal 
supervision ; after he has read his paper and 
laid it down, go to him as you used to do, in 
the happy days of girlhood, and taking his 
hand and looking into his eyes, say: “* Love, I 
want you to tell your wife just how much 
money you are worth; don’t hesitate to be 
frank, for if you have nothing I shall love you 
all the more, and if you have much I mean 
to help you save it. Let me be your partner 
in the anxieties and savings as well as the 
peace and spendings of your days.” Take no 
put off, no evasion, amd let it be the last day 
of all your married life that you do not know 
whether your table should cost you five or 
fifty dollars a week. 

Become the bookkeeper of your husband's 
fortune, and know, at least every half year, 
whether your bark has clear sailing or is to be 
wrecked in darkness by unknown disaster. 
In my early married life, 1 think the light of 


|} my home thought sometimes her spending 
| money was needlessly limited. 


I remember 
well she brought a few clouds into a charming 
Sabbath by calling my attention to a beauti- 
ful seal-sack and muff, worn by a lawyer's 
wife, who sat across the aisle from us; there 


| was a little sorrow in her voice, as she looked 
| at her plain but becoming velvet wrap and 
| mink 


hand-covering. But when a_ twelve- 
month after [ mentioned what, perhaps, I 
ought not, that our lawyer friend had just 
been sued for the price of the seal-skin goods, 
she seemed, and has ever since seemed, fully 
content with her plainer things. 

These wives of ours are very willing to 
truly fill the station in life to which God has 
assigned them, if they know just what it is, 


| and the sooner there are no secrets between 


husbands and wives about it, the sooner safety 
will bar the door against ruin. 

Each of us owe a greater duty to the house- 
hold than to the world. Home is the most 
sacred gift of heaven. To make it heavenly 
and shield it from sorrow and destruction 1s 
the sacred trust committed to the women of 
to-day. 
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; We want reliable women in every town td 
sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices, and Baking 
Powders for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get aset 
f China Dishes free. No money require 

bg you deliver goods and get premi 

WwW. W. THOMAS. 37 Pike St.. Cincinn 











THis ACCURATE NIC 
~ PLATED POCKE™ 
\ We : 
Baby Carriages, Reed Chairs, &c. THE 
CALUMET WHEEL Co., St. Louis. Mo 


UTLER’S 


POCKET INHALER 


And TINHALANT cures 
CATARRH, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, all diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs, 
Consumption —if taken 
in season. The King oft 
Coughs. Corrects the 
most offensive breath. 
Handy as a knife. This 
ime LER <7 opuzeves by Physicians and by the Medi- 
cal Journals. 3y druggists for $1.00: by mail, $1.25. 
W. H. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, 410 Michigan 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


- A DAY SURE. 82.15 Samples FREE. 
Horse owners buy 1 to 6. ‘20 other spe- 
cialties. Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
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6 Universal Household Cyclopedia | 


A Complete Book for American Homes, Useful, Instructive and Valuable. 


044 PAGES | 


PRESENTED 
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ble. 


contains designs and di- 


Home Decoration rectious for making mapy 


beautiful things for the adornment of the home, and 
much general information in regard to beautifying 


a house. 
gives the correct rules of deportment 


Etiquette for all occasions, according to the 


usages of the best soclety. 
written by ELLA 


Artistic Embroidery, iiowas ducnci, 
the well-known authority upon such matters, is a 
complete instructor in the beautiful art of embroid 
ery, describing all the various stitches, methods aud 
materials, aud giving many beautiful and valuable 
designs. 
written by Erriz W. MERRI- 
The Nurse 9 MAN, canienses the most valu- 
able information for mothers of all ages. It treats of 
the care of children in health and in sickness, their 
growth and training, ete. 
comprises a 


Lace-Making and Crochet frre nin 
ber of the most Heautiful designs for hand-mare 
laces, with complete instructions for making them, 
also many handsome crochet designs. 

written by the fa 


Decorative Painting, mous sisters LIDA 
and M. J. CLARKSON, authors of “ Brush Studies. 
It embraces comprehensive instructions in this beau- 
tiful and useful art, illustrated with original designs 
by the authors. 


Only a very small portion of the contents of this Deeks are enumerated above. 
3 acts, hints ¢ 5 8 the utmost value 
maotul fnete, inte and teeter into o It is nicely printed on good paper, and is bound in neat 


want, and should find its way into every home. 
paper covers. 


189 ILLUSTRATIONS | 


To Readers of the LADIES HOME JOURNAL who 
subscribe to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Recognized throughout the world as the STAND- 
ARD RURAL AND HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE, 
sisting of not less than 48 pages, with colored cover, 
and a year’s numbers make a large volume of 576 
pages, and over 1,000 original Illustrations. 
lt is a Complete compendium of Rural and 
Household Affairs and the only illustrated 
Rural Magazine in the World, 

As an inducement for you to give this magazine a 
trial, we make the following special offer: 
scription price of The Agriculturist is $1.50 per annum, 
but on receipt of 50 cts., mentioning that you saw this 
offer in this paper, we will send The American Agri- 
culturist for four months on trial, and in addition will 
present to every subscriber (providing 10 cts. ad- 
ditional is sent for postage) 


A Copy of the Universal Household Cyclopedia. 


A complete book for the home—a book of ready 
reference for mothers, housewives and ladies, 
just such a book as is needed in every home, and by 
every housewife and mother. 
illustrated, and conveniently divided into departments, 
whereb 


It is published monthly, each number con- 


The sub- 


It is 
The book is profusely 


its vast fund of information is easily accessi- 


We append a partial summary of its contents: 


A fine collection of 


Home Amusements. Acting Charades}, 


Shadow Pantomimes, Tableaux Vivants, Parlor 
Games, ete, 


: : This department occupies 
Cooking Recipes. Zii,qerartment occupies 
complete aiid most excellent cook book. 

given 


; ’ W Herein are 
Ladies Fancy ork. designs and diree- 
tions for making many beautiful things for the adorn- 
ment of the home at small cost. 


7 This subject will be found of 
Floriculture. great interest and value to every 
lady who cultivates flowers. Information is viven 


as to the best method of propagating and treating all 
the different plants, the cure of disease and the erad- 


ication of insect pests. 

° a a complete medical 
The Home Ph s1c1an, book, and quite as 
valuable as nine-tenths of the books of this kind sold. 
Herein are given simple yet reliable home remedies 

for all the common complaints of mankind 
: The teeth, hands, hair, breath, lips, 
The Toilet. skin and complexion are treated 
under this heading; directions are given for removy- 
ing all blemishes from and beautifying the same, like- 
wise recipes for various kinds of perfumery, etc., ete. 
4 This department is in it- 
Hints and Helps. self a complete cyclopedia 
of valuable and usefu Jhousehold information, worth 
more than the price of the book to every housekeeper. 





It is a vast storehouse of 


to every housewife. The book meets a universal 


aA, 2 é 2 above 
We wantt T -e The American Agriculturist into 50,000 new homes, and adopt the a 
method dl that after trial the new readers we secure in this vay will become permanent sub- 
’ 


scribers. 


f u are not fully satisfied. Remit by 
Money refunded in over? Consterea. Postage stamps accepted. 


money or express order, or by registered letter. 
journal. 


_THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 








ag note, post-office 


Address, mentioning the 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


This cut shows astrong knife: Light, neat and extra 
ood. Price 75c. with stag or ebony 
1andle; but our price now is 60c.; 4 for 

#2. 7-in. best steel shears, 60c. 
This Knife and 7-in. Shears, 
$1.10. Hollow-ground razor, 
$1.25. jest strop made, 5ic. 
Send for 80-page free list, 
and “ How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 


64 S Street, 
EDO, OHIO. 





ment and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing cau be found as instructive or amusing, whi. 


tainments, Public Ex- 
hibitions and Popular 
Illustrated Lectures— 
did Holiday present, 
the world. IL 
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assortment of Views, iliustrac. 
religion and travel, is immense. 
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PAY WELL. ;::.... 


We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to a. 
ou wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments i 
sure, or Public Exhibitions, etc., for MAKING 
dress on a postal card (naming this 
paper), and we will mail you our 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. City. 
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Thompson, the most noted physi- Pancha 
ngland,says that more than ha't 


MONEY, send us your name an 
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ield Tea overcomes results of bad eating: 
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EDICATED THROAT BANDAGE, 


}. Positively cures Quinsy, Laryngitis, 
Pharyngitis, Trachitis, Loss of V oice 

ma and all diseases of the Throat, no matter 
how chronic. For Hoarseness« and Minia- 
ter’s Sore Thrvat its action is marvel- 
ous, avd if worn a few nights, the most 
hopeless case will yield to its curative 
power. Itis worn at night and performs 
its work while the patient sleeps. Itis a 
pleasant, soothing application and will 
positively do all we claim for it. Sent by 
mail on receipt ofone dollar. Particulars 
= and testimonials sent free on application, 
8’ REMEDY CO., Box 23, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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’M going to sell my bieycle, Jim. Want 
to buy it? 

“Sell your bike! What for?” cried 
the lad spoken to, “ Why you've 
oaly had it six months,” 

“Father is taking me with him 
to Denver in June, and says it 
will be a bother there. IDI sell it 
for fifty-five dollars,” answered 

Harry Spencer. 

“ Fifty-five dollars,” echoed Jim. ‘fThat’s 
not dear,” while he inwardly thought it repre- 
sented more money than he ever had or would 
possess. 

* Well, if you'll take it,’ concluded Harry, 
as he walked away, “Vil give you first 
chance.” 

“Take it!’ exclaimed Jim. “Take it! 
Guess | would, but where can I get fifty-five 
dollars?” 

He thought of his available wealth, two 
dollars and ten cents; his acme skates, a set 
of carpenter's tools, a jigsaw, with books 
and school utensils which counted for 
naught. How he would like that bicycle, he 
thought. He knew it was ‘Sdirt cheap,” for 
Harry was more careful of his possessions 
than he. 

















“Could you go into the city for me this after- 
noon?” she asked. 


Jim Preston was the second son of Dr. 
Preston, of Wareham, a pretty country village 
in western New England. Waereham was too 
healthy a spot to make any physician rich, 
and a large and growing family with their 
Various needs kept money matters in the 
Preston household in a somewhat contracted 
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ENTERED AT THE PHILADELPHIA POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


SUPPLEMENT TO FEBRUARY NUMBER —1801. 


JIM PRESTONS 
-.. BICYCLE 


‘A STORY FOR BOYS 
BY ELLEN lE.GARDE 





condition. John was at college; Mary fitting 
to be a teacher; and Jim, followed by others of 
lesser years, but of many wants, were still at 
school. To tell the truth, Jim Preston was 
not in love with the Greek and Latin of his 
first year’s course in Wareham High School. 
His ideas were solely on making something 
that would “go.” It was a fact that he had 
fashioned many “going” articles. A wind- 
mill, an alarm clock, a revolving coffee-mill 
for “the girl,” and others of equal utility; but 
one thing the family noticed, but in deference 
to Jim’s perseverence forebore mentioning, 
that as soon as these spurts of mechanical 
genius prepared to conjugate the verb “ go,” 
they reached the past participle “ gone” in an 
incredibly short space of time. The boy’s 
head was mechanically inclined. He was 
happy when tearing something to pieces and 
putting it together again. To own a bicycle 
seemed the sum of happiness to his fifteen- 
year-old idea of bliss. This proposition of 
Harry Spencer caused him to think, and think 
this way and that. All that night a safety 
bicycle, upon which was an image like him- 
self clad in corduroy knee-breeches and blow- 
inga bugle, danced before hiseyes. When hedid 
fall asleep, he was chasing a phantom wheel 
down the high road of Wareham, and the 
men in the shoe shops at the end of the town 
filled the windows of the large buildings, and 


jeered and laughed at him. He woke with 


his mind mentally weighing fifty-five dollars 
and that bicvele. He knew it was useless to 
go to his father, and his was a nature accus- 
tomed to hunt up ways and means. Jim 
went to school, still meditating. Usually 
more ready for a romp before nine than the 
rest of the boys, and with a large pond in the 
hollow behind the school filled with skaters, 
this morning he went directly into the 
building. Miss Gotf thought this was a 
grand sign and wondered if her last admoni- 
tion had not some effect at the ninety-ninth 
hour. 

This term the freshmen class were deep in 
hook-keeping, and when poor Miss Goff came 
to look at Jim’s entry column, she found eggs 
credited at fifty-five dollars a dozen, and 
bicycles and parts of these machines sketched 
on all the waste paper on his desk. She passed 
on in despair. Suddenly she heard Jim cry 
“ Tve got it! I've got it!” 

“What, Jim?” said his teacher. “ What is 
the matter?” 

“Oh, please, Miss Goff, excuse me, but may 
I go out a moment?” the boy asked. 

‘Certainly,’ was the answer, and Jim’s 
teacher thought she nevershould understand 
that boy of Dr. Preston’s, and his father was 
such a steady man. 

Jim raced up and down the yard for a few 
moments “ just to blow off steam,” as he said 
to himself. 

“T know I can do it if father will only let 
me; and I think he will, for he said he wished 
I'd apply myself to something; and who 
wouldn't apply themselves to getting an 
eighty dollar bicycle? T ought to make ten 
dollars a month, and there is five months to 
do itin. It’s ago, I know.” 

Talking thus, Jim went into school again. 
He worked like the proverbial Trojan, and as- 
tonished earnest Miss Goff, who left school that 
afternoon more perplexed with Jim than 
ever. 

“Ts father home?’ shouted Jim as he 
entered the pleasant sitting-room, a little after 
two. He had ran the whole way only stop- 





ping to tell Harry he was coming up to-night 
to talk about the machine. 

** No, he’s been called to bristol,’ answered 
Mrs. Preston. “A man at the Reservoir was 
hurt and he was sent for.” 

Bristol! Ah, there lay Jim’s fortune. Bris- 
tol was the large town five miles from Ware- 
ham. From it came the supplies and necessi- 
ties of the daily life of the village. Jim ate 
his dinner and digested his idea with each 
morsel of food he put into his mouth. His 
father did not drive in till four, and never did 
time pass so slowly. 

“Can I see youa moment, father ?” he asked. 
“It’s something important,” and the face of 
the boy showed that to him the matter was ot 
vital interest. 

A long conversation followed, and Jim 
came out of the doctor’s office with a rush, 
ran behind the barn and gave a yell that 
would have done credit to a Comanche 
warrior. 

“What do you suppose that boy wants?” 
said Dr. Preston to his wife. “ Harry Spencer 
has offered him his bicycle for fifty-five dol- 
lars, and to get this he proposes to go to the city 
with one of the men who carries the morn- 
ing’s milk to the dairies and bring back the 
early papers. It has struck him that he can 
secure many customers of the ‘ Herald,’ since 
they do not receive it through the mail till 
after the ten train isin. You know there has 
been much grumbling over the lateness of its 
coming.” 

“And did you consent?” asked Jim’s 
mother. 








was in Wareham as the men and girls were 
hurrying into the shoe shops. 

“Have a ‘Herald’?” cried Jim. “This 
morning's issue. Needn’t wait for the mail 
now. ‘Take it along with you,” suggested the 
new departure. 

“Heralds! You've been to town after the 
papers? By Jove! That’s a good idea. Yes, 
I willk Why can’t you leave them at the 
house ?’’ were the remarks that met Jim as his 
cries attracted attention. 

“T will if you'll tell me where it is,” and 
Jim produced a note-book and jotted down 
the name, and 27 Clarendon avenue. For 
Wareham was laid out in pretentious avenues, 
which were in reality charming country 
lanes. 

“Take that to my wife as you go down, and 
bring me another to-morrow,” put in one of 
the bosses, and turning to a couple of the 
men looking on, he added “I'll stop mine 
coming to the office. It’s often irregular and 
my wife would rather leave off eating than 
not see her ‘ Herald.’” 

Fortune favored Jim. He had one paper 
left, a “Star,” and was forty-one cents aban. 
That wasn’t bad, he thought, for a beginning. 
But, oh! how hungry he was. Breakfast never 
seemed as appetizing, and his mother smiled 
at his third call for corn-bread muffins. 

The next morning’s sale netted him sixty 
cents, with ten regular customers. Jim im- 
agined a gold mine ahead, for in two days he 
had earned a dollar, and but fifty-four more 
to get. Friday came and at the last house at 
which he left a paper he was told to wait a 











“Have a‘ Herald’?” cried Jim. “This evening’s issue!” 


“ Yes,” replied the doctor, “on the condi- 
tion that it did not interfere with his school, 
that he went to bed early and that he did not 
give it up fortwo months. It will do him on 
harm and may steady him somewhat.” 

That evening Jim walked with a light heart 
to Harry’s house and took a look at the 
bicycle. He gained a promise that none of 
the fellows should be told for three months. 
He wasin bed at nine, and although full of 
thonghts which would come and he feared 
keep him awake, he dropped off and knew 
nothing until a shrill whistle in the air out- 
side roused him to his new work. It was 
cold, but he dressed in a jiffy, and taking 
some hot coffee from the kitchen stove and 
which he gulped down as he pulled on 
his gloves, he soon joined farmer Smith's 
man and mounted theseat of the milk 
wagon. 

Bristol looked odd in the darkness of the 
winter morning as they rolled over the pave- 
ments. Jim went directly to the “ Herald” 
office, bought twenty-five and took five 
“ Morning Stars.’ He was afraid to get more, 
not knowing how his venture would succeed, 
He met the wagon again at six-thirty, and 


moment. A young girl came to the door and 
asked, ** Could you go into the city this“after- 
noon? I want some things from the Boston 
store so much, and I cannot leave home.” 
Jim thought a second. Here was a new way. 
But he must first get permission. and telling 
his would-be employer he would bring her 
word before he went into school, he appeared 
at the breakfast table with the new request, 
and the additional one of the loan of his 
father’s horse and buggy during the office 
hours in the afternoon. 

“Well,” said Dr. Preston, after he had heard 
his son's questions, ‘so you are adding gen- 
eral expressing and jobbing to your line of 
business? I have no objection if you don't 
over-drive Kate,”’ 

“Why don’t you put up a notice in the 
post-office,” suggested his mother, “stating 
you will take into Bristol whatever messages 
and orders you can get?” 

* Mother, you're a brick!” cried Jim. “Why 
didn’t I think of that before? I must get it 
up before any one else does,” and Jim ran off, 
the rest of the family langhing at the thought 
of sleepy little Wareham waking to the new 
idea so suddenly, 























































































Jim tacked up his sign in the post-office, 
and after school drove to match some dress 
goods and bring two books from the circulat- 
ing library to the young girl of his morning's 
experience 

At the end of the week his profits were a 
dollar and eighty-six cents, and a quarter for 
his errand Friday afternoon. Monday morn- 
ing was so cold Jim turned over twice in his 
comfortable bed and longed for another nap. 
But the thought of the bicycle and a package 
to be left for his Sunday-school teacher, came 
as suddenly as his jump on the floor. 

“Ain't this a stinger? 
when Jim his seat 
morning you've had.” 

“Why, yes,” replied Jim. “It is cold and 
we're going to have more snow.” 

The wind blew and Jim's prophesy began to 
come true. The morning air was cutting as a 
New England north wind can cut. Jim found 
it far from fun, and his courage seemed to 
ooze away at each blast. 

At the gate of the shoe factory he saw his 
first friend, the head boss, waiting for him. 

“Why didn't you bring the Sunday papers?” 
he questioned, “I just thought wed have 
them sure.”’ 

“T never thought of it,” said Jim in answer 
to the interrogation. ‘I'll see another week,” 
and he hurried on. 

School affairs failed to move smoothly that 
morning. One of the boys called out, half 
derisively as he entered the yard, ‘*‘ Here's the 
new expressman. Carting and general mov- 
ing by James Spencer, Esq. Why don't you 
mut ‘pianos and houses moved’ on your 
baa i 

* Put what I please,” growled Jim as he 
went into the room. 

The request for Sunday papers bothered him, 
He knew he could make double money on 
those, and he wished to please his first cus- 
tomer, who had really helped him a great 
deal. But what would his father say? Still, 
thought the boy, my father goes to see people 
on Sunday and why need | stop when the 
a are printed? Jim for the time became 
a lawyer, and rather on his own side in favor 
He 
for and against 
Saturday came and he was 


said Smith's man, 


took ‘'Bout coldest 


of that which would increase his profits. 
argued with his conscience 
Sunday work. 
still undecided. 

* Don’t disappoint me to-morrow,” said the 
reader of Sunday papers, and Jim answered 
his nod, which accompanied the question, 
with a perplexed look. 

He summed up his gains that night and 
found he had a trifle over six dollars, with the 
question of the morrow unsetiled. If milk 
was carried, papers printed and sick people 
visited, why could he not reconcile himself to 
sell the Sunday editions? As usual, Jim's de- 
cisions were like his mechanical works, sud- 
den and violent in their movements, “1 
won't do it,” he decided. “ Bicycle or no 
bicycle. If itis wrong,and I don’t really know 
whether it is or not, I should never want to 
see the thing if I didn’t get it fair and straight. 
I am sorry about that man at the shop. I be- 
lieve I'll go to his house and tell him I can't 
go for them.” 

Jim went to Clarendon avenue and stated 
his decision. His new acquaintance looked 
disappointed, and the boy nearly gave way 
when he was told that Heralds sold for 
seven cents in neighboring villages on the 
Sabbath. 

“I’m very sorry” said Jim, ‘‘ but you see I 
don’t quite know whether ’tis right for me or 
not, and when I said I would not, [think I’d 
better stick to it.” 

He walked home feeling stronger and wish- 
ing he could talk it over with his father, but 
= knowing on which side the latter would 


” 


Every one in Wareham went to church. It 
was too old a custom to be broken, and no 
matter what the weather, from far and near, 
came the “carryalls” true to their name, for 
they brought whole households. Jim never 
listened very attentively to prosy old Mr. 
Robinson, but imagine hisastonishment when 
the latter began his sermon with, ** Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keepit holy.’ There was 
no stopping that Sunday to count panes of 

lass or watch the deacon in the pew before 
him, try to keep from dozing. Jim listened. 
The sermon seemed written for him. He 
learned, as the preacher went on from firstly 
through to the fourth and succeeding divisions 
of his discourse, that those things of vital 
necessity to the life and well-being of those 
around him, were not a breaking of the com- 
mandment. For the first time the thought 
was suggested to his mind that the gain he 
would get from the sale of papers on Sunday 
would be but for his own selfish ends, and not, 
as in many cases elsewhere, the source which 
helped in keeping boys with no other means of 
support. He saw that to have increased his 
money by work on that day would have been 
utterly wrung. Jim went out of church with 
these and other ideas, feeling better than when 
he entered, and glad the question of right and 
wrong was fixed. 

Another week and he found some one had 
taken the Sunday Heralds and was doing 
finely. At school the boys asked Jim if he 
were too lazy to get up on that morning, and 
Jim letthem conclude such was the reason. His 
profits mounted up slowly. His express bus- 
iness paid, for his fame at matching worsteds, 
chenilles and ribbons spread among the girls 
in the village. With pleasanter weather and 
the lengthening days, he brought out the 
evening editions, and by the first of May was 
the possessor of fifty-two dollars. 

The middle of the month saw Jim astride 
the wheel, its delighted owner. Then the 
boys found out why Jim Spencer had worked 
so hard in and out of school. Miss Goff con- 
gratulated him and his father was equally 
pleased with his spring report and his knowl- 
edge that his early rising and out-of-door em- 
ployment had made him grow physically and 
mentally richer. 

The last heard from Jim, he was still carry- 
ing Heralds and thinking of a bicycle tour to 
Hoosac Tunnel. 


‘THE handsome presents described in 

this issue can be obtained by any 
boy or girl, free of all charge, provided 
they will do a little easy work for us 
this We ask you to 
secure as many of your mother’s friends 


during month. 
and neighbors as possible to take Tut 


LapiESs’ Home Journat for three 
months for the small sum of 2s cents. 
There is not a boy or girl in the country 
but what little effort, 


secure many subscribers for the mere 


can, with very 
asking, as THE LapiIEs’ HoME JourRNal 
is so well known, and so extensively 
advertised, that the small amount of 
money asked for the JouRNAL would be 
cheerfully given to any enterprising 
boy or girl who wishes to earn for him 
self or herself any of the numerous 
Premiums described herein. 

We are making efforts to 
secure Trial Subscribers during the month 


special 


of February, believing from past ex 
perience that any family who will con- 
sent to its monthly visits for a short 
time will become, in the end, perma 
nent yearly subscribers; and with that 
object in view, we offer the boys and 
girls not only a number of valuable 
Premiums described in this issue, but 
some Special Prizes to those who will 
send us the largest lists of ‘Trial Sub- 
S¢ ribers 


March 


between February ist and 


1st. 


To the Boy or Girl who, during 
the month of February and before 
the first day of March, willsendus 
the largest list of Trial Subscri- 
bers, at 25 cents each, we offer a 
Special Prize of $100 in cash; to 
the Boy or Girl who will send us 
the second largest list of Trial 


Subscribers, at 25 cents each, 


up to March ist, we offer the 
handsome present of $50 in cash; 
and to the Boy or Girl who will 
send us the third largest number 
of Trial Subscribers, at 25 cents 
each, up to the first day of March, 
we Offer a prize of $25 in cash. 
A Trial Subscription is a Three 

months’ Subscription. 

Only such subscriptions as 

are received by us during the 

month of February will be 

counted in this contest for 

the CASH PRIZES. The 


Premium offers are not sub- 
ject to this condition. 


These Prizes are in addition to any 
Premiums that may be earned for Clubs, 
and are offered as extra inducements 
for enterprising work. Whether you 
may be able to win one of these Prizes 
or not, you are sure to obtain for all 
subscriptions sent us valuable and hand- 
some presents, such as are described 
in these pages. All that is needed is 
a sample copy of THe Lapigs’ Home 
JouRNAL, which, if shown to the ladies, 
will undoubtedly secure for you a sub- 
scriber in nearly every house at which 
you may call. It is not at all difficult, 
and in no other way can you so easily 
earn a Bicycle or a Silver Watch, Steam- 


boat, an Engine, Scroll Saw, Fine 
Fishing Outfit, Hammock, Magic 


Lantern, or any of the splendid assort- 
ment of fine books we offer. 

To any Boy or Girl who would like 
any of these articles, here is an oppor- 
tunity to secure them asa free present 
with very little trouble. 
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We Offer any Boy or Girl a 


Present o 


A BICYCLE 


FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
For a Club of 185 Trial Subscribers, at 25 cents 


each, for Three Months. 


= 





We have selected a machine which is in every respect a first-class Bicycle. 


The retail price is somewhat high, but the manufacturers (who are extensive 


advertisers) tell us they realize the fact that, on account of our extraordinary 


/ 


haracter of the JOURNAL, our Premium offer of their machine 


I 


circulation and the « 


would result in an amount of advertising which wquld be to them of immense 
advantage. ‘They offer us the Bicycle in question—* THE LITTLE 
GIANT ”’’—at a price at which, under ordinary circumstances, we could not 
obtain an inferior wheel. This enables us to offer it for a Club of about half the 
size we should have to demand, if we bought from jobbers 

Inquiry into the respective merits of various wheels convinces us we have 


| The Best Buycle Made. 


In making this statement we refer, of course, to medium-priced wheels, and not to 





that class of high-priced machines which sell for $135.00. 


This Special Price to us is not fr an unlimited time by any means; 


this offer may not appear again, and we claim the right to withdraw it sixty days 


after the date of this paper. 


Secure it now, if you want to be sure. 





Flow to Secure One of these Bicycles 
Tree. 


To any Boy or Girl who will send us 185 Three months’ Subscribers, at 25 


cents each, we will send a ** Little Giant’’ Bicycle, as described below in detail. 
We will also send it as follows: 
For 150 Three 
For 125 Three 
For 100 Three 
For 75 Three 
For 50 Three 
For 25 Three 


The following is the description of « 


months’ Subscribers and $4.40 additional 
months’ Subscribers and 7.50 additional 
months’ Subscribers and 10.65 additional 
months’ Subscribers and 13.75 additional 
months’ Subscribers and 16.90 additional 
months’ Subscribers and 20.00 additional 
ur Dicyele, de 


Adjustable sleeve-steering head, adjus 


scribed in detail : 

table cone bearings to wheels, adjust- 
able cone bearings to crank shaft, adjustalle cone bearings to pedals, tangent 
spokes, crescent rims, 24-inch wheels, Torkelson patent adjustable saddle, the 
front and rear of which adjust independently of each other; saddle leather can also 
be adjusted to take up the slack without loosening saddle from the frame ; all-steel 
Diamond Frame; cold-drawn-weldless steel-tube back bone; detachable from bar 
to frame; trimmed in nickel; spokes tied and plated up to knot, and spade 


handles; brake, direct plunger; weight, 35 pounds. 
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Any Boy can, in a few afternoons, secure enough Sub- 
scribers to obtain 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 















We have an Outfit which we have used very 
largely, and ha found it to be universally satisfa 
t It Lind not only. everything necessary for 
la a | tall the materials for developing. 
Lh a) ad WwW 
\ | ( ra_ is of Hard wood, handsomely 
po 1'¢ inches, \ Leather 
( 1; al mely fin d, quick -acting, 
Brass-mounted Lens; a Hinged Groun ass, Double Plate- Holder, Improved 
‘Tripod Carryil g ¢ 
The chemical Outfit for D 
and Printin conta I | 
one-half dozen Dry P 2 
Iron ‘Trays, 2 Bottles D 1 bb 
Hyposulphite Soda, 12 5 
Albumen Paper, Printing Frame, 1 
Toning Solution, £ Dozen Bev u 
Card Mounts. 
We guarantee our O to b 
factory, and we will px ttoa 
who will secure froin x his | 
frien ls 30 ‘Three mon.iis 
‘THe Lavies’ Home J 
each; or, 22 Subse: 
or, 12 Subscribers and $2.25 extra. 
Who is there not w ) ire 


Years of Instructive Amusement 


for an Afternoon’s Work ? 
Those who wi ht ) pure ase, can do so 
Sent by Ix} as 4 > to by ! 


BRACKET SAW 


Sent, post-pi adi. ft; dsad lL’) 


AND OUTFIT 


7] ribers at 25 cents 


fur a ¢ 


d 


i~ 





The Saw Frame is made 


of y-steel, and measures 5x12 inches. Ii is 
Nickled and has a Japanned ha 
The Outfit 5 d \ vy of fancy and 
useful articles; one « » Saw B we | insfer Paper. 
One of these Ou \“\ ( yanv bov who 
secures it. An infinite va of ¢ ir decoration ean 
be fashioned from wi a \" can be done 
with a variety of mat Vis not a Vv, buta 
practical tool iS lreq g but little practice 
for the successful p ( 
We will send this « tol 9. cents, >> cents for the Outfit and 
18 cents for postage an 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
We offer it, post-paid, for a Ci hers at 25 cents 
each, or, 6 Subscribers and 25 cents pay Ory-4 Subscribers and 50 cents extra. 








To those who desire a Stylographic Pen, we believe we can offer one as prac- 


tical as any on the market, and ai aie time the simplest. It has an adjust 
able needle which enables one to w > al Va ed anuie An od fluid-ink 
can be used. The manutacturer claims that ie materials used are of the best 
quality and absolutely non-corrosive. We furnish filler and instructions. 


We will send this pen, post-paid, to any United States Post-office address 


on receipt of go cents. 


War ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR §S 


MAGIC LANTERN 


Given for only 8 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each 
25 cents extra. 








; or, for 6 Subscribers ana 
Sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 








This Magic Lantern we import ourselves from Germany, and we think we 
have improved upon the one offered last scason. It is mounted upon a wood 
| and packed in a neat wooden box with hinged lid. There are twelve 
slides, and the ** Views’’ are not the wretched daubs uniformly sent with sinall 
lanterns—they are delicately painted, attractive pictures. 

Home Entertainments. 

Our illustration suggests the pleasant evenings, which may be in store for the 
boys and girls who obtain this instrument. With this Magic Lantern enjoyable 
entertainments can be given to friends and neighbors. 

Money Can Be Earned 
s;ecome familiar with the use of the lantern and with the views, ard 
undertake the part of exhibitor by arranging a lecture regarding the views on the 
slides. Select a convenient evening to give your exhibition—then, announce it 
and sell tickets to your neighbors and friends, or give an exhibition for the bene- 
fit of the Sunday-School or some charitable object, and thus induce others to scll 
tickets. 

We furnish the Magic Lantern and slides complete, for a Club of only 8 trial 
Subscribers; any bright boy can surely secure so small a Club in an afternocn. 

To those who do not wish to make up a Club we will send the Lantern and 
slides complete for $1.00. By Express only—charges to be paid by the receiver. 


GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE 


A BREECH-LOADING SPRING-GUN 


No Report; Cheap Ammunition ; 

Given as a Premium for a Club of 8 Three months 

”, for 4 Subscribers and 50 cents extra. Sent by Express, charges to be paid by 

the receiver; or, pre-paid on receipt of 70 cents additional. Price to any United 
States Post-office, $1.75, pre-paid. 


ase, 


in this way. 


No Explosion. 
Subscribers at 25 cents each; 


ene n; 


ww oH 


When Finko Orr, 





We make this offer for the express purpose of enlisting the sympathies and 
the ser the Let them canvas for subscriptions for the JOoUkNAL 
amongst their lady acquaintances, if they will, and this Premium will pay for the 
time spent. 

‘This Gun is as safe to its owner as it is possible for 
' are made ], and are sighted front and back. 


CUS of bovs. 





a Gun to be. The barrels 
‘The trigger, sight and guard 


Ol ster 


are of malleable iron. ‘The stock is of poplar, the cross-bar of maple, nicely 
| finished, and the Gun when complete is very attractive. ‘The springs are mace of 
the best English oil tempered steel, and are warranted to stand the test satisfac- 
torily. The aon s linen, and is the only thing about the Gun that will wear cut; 
| ordinary cord or twine will take its place, but we will send an extra one with each 
Gun. ‘There are no wood-screws used in its construction, and the cross-bar is 


holted on the stock, which prevents its being pulled out. 
tion of the Gun and simplicity o 
usually sold. 

‘he ammunition is placed in the barrel from the breech, so there is no liabil- 
itv of a boy having his fingers bruised, or his eyes put out, by a wearing down o! 
the catch and a premature discharge. ‘There is a concealed mechanical contri- 
vance which retains the ammunition in the barrel when loaded, and the bullct 
will not become displaced or dislodged until fired. 
It is the only small Gun on the market having 
no small Gun can be safe. 

Ammunition can be procured at any gun-store, at the rate of 275 
ten cents. (We vend 50 with each gun without charge. y 

Bovs are bound to have Guns of some kind, by one means or another. Best 
accept unis as a fact, and assist them to get one that is safe and that will at the 

As to shooting qualities, the Guns are un- 


The general construc- 
{ handling it makes it superior to the small guns 


' 
\ 


a trigger guard, without which 


bullets for 


same time please and satisfy them. 
usually powerful, and in the hands of a good shot—in the shape of a vigorous boy 


with a clear eye and a steady hand—they are a terror to English sparrows, squirrels, 
and all smali game. Price, $1.75, pre-paid. 


ALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED.=aqy 
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Sent as a Premium for a Club of 4 Three months’ 
Jor 2 Subse riders Ahad 25 Cents extra, 
postage and pac king, or we will 


Subse ribe rs al 25 cents eae A ; Or, 


i sf 
Sthd ul 


hy Lixpress, charges paid by the receiver. 
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| FAVORIT 





The Favorite is new this season, and is now ready for shipment. It meas- 


ures 6 inches in height. 

This is a smaller Engine than our Upright, and was designed expressly to fill 
the demand for a less expensive machine. 

It is a model Steam Engine, complete and perfect, and all its parts are firm- 
ly connected, so that it can be readily moved from one place to another while in 
operation. 

The essential parts are as perfect, and as carefully made as in our larger and 
more expensive Engines. 


THE FAVORITE HAS SUFFICIENT POWER TO RUN 
SMALL TOYS. 


Richly finished in red and gold colors. 

Each Engine is thoroughly tested and fully warranted, and carefully packed 
in a wooden locked-corner box; ready for mailing or expressing. 

Full directions for running the Engine will be found in each box, with price 
list of duplicate parts. 

This Engine can be sent either by Mail or Express. 

Price, including cost of packing and postage, 65 cents. 

Price, by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver, 50 cents. 


The Weeden Upright Steam Engine 


Sent as a Premium to any boy who will send us 8 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents 
each ; or, 6 Subscribers and 25 cents extra; or,4 Subscribers and 50 cents extra. 
Sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. Or, if preferred, we will mail 
it to any United States Post-office address on receipt of 30 cents extra. We should 

commend that it be sent by mail if ordered from any distant point. 


A real, complete working machine. You can blow 
the whistle, or start and stop the engine by opening 
and closing the throttle-valve, as in a large engine. 
It is a scientific toy, nearer in appearance and oper- 


ation to a large engine than any heretofore made. It 
is both amusing and instructive. It is safe and 


easy to operate. It will run small toys and develop 
ingenuity. It is a simple and complete machine, 
which will practically illustrate to the youthful mind, 
that wonderful power so constantly at work on all 
sides, in this age of steam. ‘There are 41 pieces and 
over 400 operations in the manufacture of this en- 
gine. Every engine is tested and warranted to be in 
every respect as described. 

Sarery. VALVE.—The engine has a_perfect-working 
Safety-Valve, which makes it impossible for the boiler 
to explode. 

STEAM-WuisTLeE.— By referring to the cut you 
will notice the location of the Steam-Whistle. You 
will also see the valve by which the whistle is oper- 
ated. 

THE THRoTTLE-VALVE.—One important feature 
of this engine is its Throttle-Valve. No other ama- 
teur engine has this feature. 

THE PoWER OF THE ENGINE.—The engine has sufficient power for running 
toy machinery. So perfectly and so accurately is this engine made, the screw-nuts 
on the cylinder-head and the *7vet-Aeads on the boiler and fire-box are imitated 
(see cut). 

A MEcuanicaL Curiosity.—This engine is not only interesting to boys, but 
as an object of mechanical beauty and perfection, it has great interest to engineers 
and practical machinists. 

Each engine is in good running order when it leaves the factory, and will be 
carefully packed. We feel confident that any boy who will study this simple 
explanation and follow our directions closely, can sct up and run our little engine 


without difficulty, and we trust he will derive both pleasure and instruction from 
its use. 





In the hands of a boy it is a constant and never-failing source of amuse- 
ment, and no end of models of saw mills, machine shops, etc., can be con- 
structed and placed in working order, the motive power to be supplied by the 
engine. 

If you cannot secure subscribers (and we should much prefer that you should 
and that you receive the engine as a Premium, and Ear it rather than pay for 
it), we can sell it for $1.00, which is considerably below the price demanded in 
stores. 


Remember, the receiver pays the charges for forwarding if sent by Express. 


OUR NEW FAVORITE ENGINE 


15 cents extra must be sent to prepay 
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] A Real Steam Locomotive and Train 


WU (7 off ? the comple lé Se t—Lo OMOlTY, Tender P Track and « we Pa 
only 20 Three months Subscribers at 25 cents each ; 


scribers and $1.25 extra. We offer it for sale for only $3.00. 


way. 


packing. 





Length of locomotive 8% inches, height 414 inches. Length of tender 4 
inches, height 3 inches. Length of car io inches, height 4 inches. 
complete train 24 inches. Guage of track 2 3-16 inches. 

Runs on a track made of steel rails and wooden sleepers. 


Runs half an hour 
at each firing. Puffs the exhaust steam 


like a large locomotive. Runs eight 
times around the track in one minute. No danger from explosion, safety valve 
perfectly adjusted. A most fascinating and amusing steam toy. It will delight 
the old as well asthe young. Richly finished in steel, bronze, and polished brass. 
Perfect in design and workmanship. Every one fully tested by steam and guaran- 


teed. Complete train with track, securely packed in a wooden locked corner 
box. ‘The cut above is an accurate representation of the locomotive standing on 


the track. 

The locomotive is complete in all its parts, and has all the essential features 
of a large locomotive, as well as an ornamental wheel guard, headlight, ete. It 
will run on a straight or curved track equally well. ‘The track packed with each 
locomotive is circular, and eleven feet around, but we can furnish any number of 
extra sleepers and rails, either straight or curved, so that any length of track may 
be constructed. ‘The track can be placed on the dining-room table, on the floor, 
or on a regular railroad embankment built in the yard. We can also furnish 
truck frames with wheels and axies fitted to track, so that flat, dump or box cars 
can be made either from pasteboard or wood, and easily fitted at home. 





BEAM ENGINE 


Given as a Premium fora Club of 10 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; 
or, for 8 Subscribers and 25 cents extra; or, 6 Subscribers and 50 cents extra. 
Mailed on receipt of 30 cents additional to cover cost of postage and packing ; 
sent by EE-xpress, charges payable by the recetver. Price, $1.75. 
backing, 30 cents additional. 





or, 


Postage and 






































This is one of the latest productions, and is modeled after, and has all the 
essential features of a 

“Cornish Pumping-Engine.’ 
The boiler is mounted in imitation of the usual brick setting, including iron 
stays and working furnace-door for the management of fires. 
The top of boiler is provided with manhole, gallows-frame with walking: 
beam, and filler with safety-valve. Instead of an oscillating cylinder, there has 
been arranged as a special feature a new device for the introduction of steam 
into a stationary, vertical cylinder, consisting of rocking-valve with valve-rod, 
worked by an eccentric on the main shaft, the inlet of steam to the steam-chest 
being controlled by a screw throttle valve. 


The Engine is made entirely of metal; all the parts are carefully and accu- 
rately adjusted. 


The whole constituting one of the most perfect Model 
Engines yet produced. 

It is an excellent study for a boy who wishes to learn something of the nature 
of steam and its uses, and, in operation, it is highly interesting and instructive. 
Each Engine is thoroughly tested and carefully packed in a wooden, locked- 
corner box, ready for mailing or expressing. 

Full directions for running the Engine will be found in each box, with price- 
list of duplicate parts. 

We will send it on receipt of $1.75 and 30 cents additional to pay cost of 
postage and packing; or, send it by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver, 





If you desire it mailed send us 30 cents extra to prepay the postage. 


WALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED. 23q 


on receipt of $1.75. 


- 


SCULC? Ca? —for 
or, for 10 Subscriber 
and 50 cents extra; or, for 12 Subscribers and $1.00 extra; or, for ro Sub 


Length of 





> 


5 


We have them 


so packed as to come inside the g-lb. mailing limit, and they can be sent in this 
Lf you wish us to mail them send 65 cents to prepay cost of postage and 
Lf sent by Express the receiver must pay the charges. 
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OUR NEW SIDEWHEEL STEAMBOAT 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 14 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 10 Subscribers and 50 cents extra; | 
or, 6 Subscribers and $1.00 extra. Send 50 cents extra to pre-pay postage and packing ; or we 
will send it by Express, the receiver to pay the charges. 
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Set of Chessmen and 
Chessboard 


Sent as a Premium for a Club of 8 Three 
months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; 
or, for 4 Subscribers and 50 cents extra, 
Postage and packing, 45 cents extra. 
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Measures from stem to stern 12 inches, 3%4-inch beam, 5 inches high; runs one half hour at each firing. 








= SE ee Fe > 1 es F (ea/ 
‘These Chessmen are of Boxwood, in 
black and yellow, well finished and 


Nearly all the steamboats heretofore made in this or foreign countries have been modeled after the simple type of highly polished. The pieces range in 


the propeller. 


In our model steamboat the graceful form of the well-known sidewheel steamer has been adopted, and great height from 3 inches to 17% inches. 


pains have been taken to retain the proper proportions of all the parts and, at the same time, to construct a boat which not | (he pawns are 134 inches high. They 


only will work properly, but will present a fine appearance when steaming in a tank of water or on a still pond. 


Unlike | are packed in a handsome polished box, 


all former productions in which the lamp has been separate from and liable to get out of its proper place in the boat, our | With sliding lid. The board is strong 
lamp is a fixture, it being a part of the hull, so that the flame is always in its proper position under the boiler and, at the | 49d well made, and is 16 inches square. 


same time, assists in steadying the boat, while it is readily filled through an opening in the deck at the bow. 
In order to always secure the proper working of steam cylinder, crank, shaft and paddle wheels, they have all been 


‘The squares are in red and black. 
Price, $1.00 ; postage and packing, 


secured to the top of the boiler, and the boiler is hinged at one end to the boat, so that it can be readily swung upward, to | 45 Cents extra. 


give ready access to lamp for trimming, lighting, etc., etc. 
the pilot-house. ‘The rudder is adjusted as usual. 


The boiler can be readily filled with water through a filler in 
Unusual pains have been taken with the details, such as windows, 


In raising a Club for a Premium, do 


: not delay sending in those first obtained 
molding eagle on pilot-house, etc., etc., while she is finished with coppered bottom and bright-colored upper works, like ; ~ 


our handsome excursion steamers. 
Every steamer ts thoroughly tested and fully warranted. 


Full directions for running the steamer will be found in each box, with price-list of duplicate parts. 


until the full number necessary for the 
Premium desired has been secured. 
Send them as received, and request that 


saga sg ; , . they be credited to you. Do not neglect » 
We will send it on receipt of $2.00 and 50 cents extra to cover cost of postage and packing; or, send it by Express : 


for $2.00, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
also have a Screw Steamboat. 


FOOT-POWER SCROLL SAW 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 24 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; 
or, for 20 Subscribers and 50 cents; or, 16 Subscribers and $1.00; or, 12 Sub- 
scribers and $1.50; or, 10 Subscribers and $1.75. Must be sent by Express 
or Freight, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


The entire frame-work is of iron, 
japanned black and striped with red. 
The arbors, etc., are of steel, carefully 
gauged and fitted to their bearings. 
The arms and pitman are of the best 
selected ash. ‘The bearings to the arms 
are carefully sized, to bring them in 
perfect line. Jointed stretcher rod. 
The clamps have hinged jaws to over- 
come the raking overthrow which is 
found to be an objection common to 
most small jig-saws. ‘The blades when 
set in a clamp of this description are not 
nearly so liable to be broken. 

Each machine has an automatic dust 
blower, a rotary drill and a polishing 
and grinding wheel, with a heavy rim 
of solid emery. 

The tilting table is arranged for 
inlaying work, and is a very desirable 
feature. 

Each machine is securely boxed, 
and we send the necessary tools for 
setting up and running the same. We 


the extras, on receipt of $3.50, the re- 
ceiver to pay the charges. 

If you want it sent by freight, do not 
neglect to state this fact, nor to inclose 
25 cents to pay cartage. Unless specially 
instructed otherwise, we shall ship these 
saws by Express—collect. 


BOY’S SILVER WATCH 

Sent, post-paid, by Registered Mail, as a Pre- 
mium for a Club of 60 Three months’ Subscribers 
at 25 cents each; or, for 4o Subscribers and $2.50; 
or, for 30 Subscribers and $3.75 extra. Price, 
$e.50. 

This is superior to any Watch we have ever 
offered for Boys. It has an Open-Face, with a 
Tinted, Enameled Dial—Marginal Figures. It is 
Full Jeweled, Silver Cap, Bassine Engraved Case. 
This is not a mean, shoddy watch made up for 
‘Gift Enterprises.’’ It is a good, honest article, 
even if it is cheap. 

It is, of course, a Stem-Winder and Stem- 
Setter. The hands are very dainty and are 
Jewel-Mounted. It is one of the most attractive 
of Boys’ Watches we have ever seen, and is a 
good time-piece too. Any boy may be proud 
and happy as its possessor, particularly if he has 
earned it himself. Price, $8.50, post-paid. 





Ln ordering this boat be sure to specify that you wish the Sidewheel, as we 








will ship, to any address, this saw, with 


| of metal, handsomely painted. 


| it from going astray. 








to demand a credit in every case. 
WE CREDIT NO NAMES UNLESS 
SO INSTRUCTED. 





~ ANOTHER STEAMBOAT 


Screw Propeller 





Sent, post-paid, as a Premium for a Club of 10 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents 
each ; or, for 6 Subscribers and 50 cents extra; or, 1or 4 Subscribers and 75 cents 
extra. Price, $1.50, post-paid. 
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This is a real steamboat, 11 inches long, having a brass boiler, and steam 
engine to work the screw. Steam is made by placing a small lamp under the 
boiler, and filling the boiler with water. Will run half an hour without refilling. 
Perfectly safe; will not explode. Directions accompany each boat. The hull is 
Has a nice cloth awning, and gaily painted 
flag floating at the stern. A fine model, sharp bows, a fast sailor. Great fun in 
playing ocean steamer. It will sail across the pond without any string to keep 
Your friend on the other side will turn it back again. 
You can call it a ‘‘mail’’ steamer by writing notes back and forth and sending 
them by the steamer safely tucked away in the hold. Will take light freight, 
such as penknife, or marbles. + These boats are made in Germany to our special 
order, and we have sent out a great many thousands of them to our boy friends 
all over the country. Any boy who wishes to purchase one, instead of securing it 
as a Premium, can do so by sending us $1.50, and we will send it post-paid to his 
address. 


THE LATEST! | 


THE FOUNTAIN TOP 








Sent, post-paid, as a Premium for a 
Club of 3 Three months’ Subscribers at 
25 cents each. Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 


Made of solid metal. This is a de- 
cided novelty in its way. Guaranteed 
to play a jet of water, while spinning, 
to a height of 3 feet. Every one 
perfect. They will please every pur- 
chaser. 








Price, 50 cents, post-paid. 


W<s=ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED. <q 
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HANDY TOOLS FOR THE HOUSE! THE IMPROVED HISTORISCOPE | 


Given asa Premium for 6 Three month ey/7 ribers al 2 


Sent, ud,asa Ps am for n ( ribers at 25 cents each; or, 
> , 6 a7, rive? tii 5 CCNLS CAMA; ¢ rf Vg QUoscrivers and 50 cents extra. 
Price, yore post-paid. 





an, PPPPAPLLPLAPEL 


One of the most use ful articles ever owned by anv boy. 
These are not of the « 
them to be 


lv sold. We 


ality of the tool-handles usua 


of very superior ‘a lality, and first-class in every respect. 
These tool-handles are made of rosewood, with lignumyvite cap, highly 
polished and of beautiful appearance. ‘The ferrule and jaws are heavily nocke 
plated. 


The steel 
handle 


the market 


aws will only the tools contained in the hollow 
vs from a needle to a mill file 


It answers the purpose 


about one-half the size of the handle and 
tools which they represent. 


hold perfectly, not 
but all other thin No other tool-handle in 


will do this. of a small hand vise. 


hese cuts are 


The tools are made from steel of the highest grade, tempered by men of 
great experience, honed to a fine cutt , and are highly finished. ‘They are 


made for service, and will give the greatest satisfaction. lhe iws int 


ne eave 


e handle 


shut over the shoulders of the tools (as seen in the cuts) so as to make it impossible 
to pull them out when in use. The saw blac aby s 7 inches in length 
No a4 handie and totools. ¢1.c0. Sent by Mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


oe 


A REGISTERING SAVINGS BANK 


Given asa Premium for a Club of 10 Three months’ Sub 
or, for & Subscribers and 25 
extra. Lfrice, $1.50. 


ribers at 25 cents cach; 
, for 6 Subscribers and 50 cents 
ss, charges lo be paid by the receiver. 


Cenls extra; ov 


Leapre 


Sent by 


This Bank indicates, at all times, the 
exact amount contained. A coin cannot be 
deposited without being accurately regis 
tered. ‘The first coin locks the door, which 
cannot be manner, nor 
can it be avain opened until full amount 
for which tae Bank is set has been deposited ; 
fAen ie opens automatica 
can pe 
itselt. 

This is one of the few Saving Banks 
which successfully defy ingen 











locked in any other 


v, and no monev 


removed until the door has unlocked 


and W i} 
refuses to be opened. No money can be 
extracted by anv one until the full 
has been ck posited, 
with it without bein 
these Banks’ are 
companies. 
handsomely — nickel 
strong wooden box. 


amount 
and no one can tamper 


Tet tected by the NWoures. 





sold by the fre-proot sate 
Stronely made of cast-iron, 
plated. Packed in a 


Price, $1.50. Sent by Express, charges 
pal id by the receiver. 





to be 





Drawing Instruments 
BRASS, NICKEL-PLATED. 


Given as a Premium for «a Club of 4 Three months’ 
or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents extra. 
Price, 85 cents, post-paid. A 


Subscribers at 25 cents each; 
ostage and packing, 10 cents extra. 





This set of Instruments is manufactured in Europe to our order, and put up 
specially for our use. We guarantee them to be very superior in every respect. 
They are of brass, nickel-plated. The Dividers are fitted with removable steel 
needle-points. ‘Ihe Pens are of a new patented variety. Adjustable lead-holder. 
Both pen and pencil parts are jointed. ‘The set is packed in a velvet-lined box, 
of a special pattern, which is closed with a rod passing sideways through the box. 
The box closed is only 7 inch in thickness and 274 inches wide, and is made to 
permit of its being conveniently carried in the pocket. We offer it as the best 
low-priced set of instruments in the country. Price, 85 cents, post-paid. 


guarantee 





25 cenls each 


, jor g 


Sul Sc7vivers and <) CONS OXI a. and pac Ring, 25 CeNLS additional. 


Postage 


























The Historiscope is a large and handsome chromo lithographic panorama, 
with 1 two seenes. of very attrac apy ini One of the few t y pano- 
rama in O any o Inne 1 to It ¢ S a very attractive 
ind ol | nin ! ind t pictures shown are of genuine 
historic i \ care vw ) ( \ \ send, ¢ bodi« t prin- 
cipal ever of Ame in | ind enable | owner to act as or and 

owlnan pa 1 ce rien \ ly of 1 kets, to aid 
l gett | \ a dese ( a egesuions as to appropriate 
HewWiel i ! ( ec hip V cacn 1] } 

Price, $1.00. Posiage and packing, 25 cents catra 


Three-Draw 12-Line Telescope 


for a Club of 16 Three months Subscrit 4S AL 25 cents cach ; 
or, for 12 Subscribers and 50 cents extra; or, & Subscribers and $1.00 extra. 


Py, $2.00. J » and postage, whether purchased or sent 
as a Lr 


Given as a Premium 


cnls extra Jv pack qa7) 


Mild. 





Lencth, 

Length, when closed, OI eS, 

The extes n es are of polished Brass and the body is covered with 
Morocco. Packed a neat cloth-covered case. 


A handy companion for a stay at the seashore 


Price, $2.00. Po 


, or a trip to the mountains. 
stave and packing, 15 cents extra. 


Wonderful Kaleidoscope 


Given as a Premium fora Club of 14 Three months’ 
Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, forro Subscribers and 
50 cents extra; or, for 6 Subscribers and $1.00 additional. 


Sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


Every one recognizes in the Kalcidoseope an in- 
exhaustible source of entertainment. ‘The one we 
Offer is especially convenient and desiral as a 
Parlor Ornament. ‘The cells contain a varied col- 
lection of brilliantly colored Solid and Fluid 
Objects, presenting, by a revolution of the brass 


object ecll, an everchanging number of elaborate 


designs. 
The regular retail price of this parti: 
scope is $3.00. We 


ular Kaleido- 
sent by 
receiver. 





offer it for $2.25. 


Express, securely packed in a wooden case, charges to be paid by the 


FREE TO ANY BOY 


who will send us 4 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 
25 cents additional. Postage and packing 10 cents extra. Price, 85 cents, post-paid. 


BOYS’ USEFUL PASTIMES. 


‘seful Pastimes: rofitable 
amusement for spare hours. By 
\. M. ‘Th 5 volume 
care of tools. 


Bovs’ 1 Pleasant and ] 
Pror. ROBERT GRIFFITH, 
comprises chapters on the use and 
and deta 





led instruction by means of which 


bovs can make, with their own hands, a large number of 
loys, Household Ornaments, Scientific Appliances, and 
many pretty, amusing and necessary articles for the Play- 


ground, the Home and Out of Doors. It is bound in 
Handsome Cloth Binding With 300 Hilustrations, 
showing how to make steam engines, 
ice-boats, windmills, aquariums, 


boats, steamers, 


bob sleds, hand-carts, 





tops, flags, photograph camera, telephone, telegraph, 
microscope, kaleidoscope, steam acrobats, traps, dog- 
houses, bird cages, coops, dove cots, squirrel cages, summer houses, fences, 


fountains, furniture, gymnasium, step-ladders, trunks, 
modeling, brass-work, picture frames, electric batteries, 
typing, running mice, wig-wags and many others articles. 

In looking for a book to put into the hands of your boy, which will be of 
real and genuine use, and at the same time a source of healthful entertainment, 
this is the one you should choose. Price 75 cents and 10 cents additional for 
postage and packing. 


nets, wire work, clay, 
electro-plating, electro- 


Wa ALL PREMIUM GOQQDS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED.q@ 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
THE PRINCE OF BOY’S STORY WRITERS. 
ee Sa We give the ti 
Ril | Yous Gincys R:o88, 
| ee 


tles below, and the books have been ar- 
tanged in series. ‘They are all 7x 4% inches; bound in 
cloth, ornamental covers and gilt back stamp. All illus- 
trated. 

Any ONE book given as a Premium, fora Ciub of 6 Three 
months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 4 Subscribers 
and 25 cents additional. 
ge and packing, 12 cents extra. 

80 cents each; postage and packing, 12 cents 
‘The publishers’ price for these books, as published 
t ues, IS $1.25. 
Mr. Alger is probably as popular a writer of boy’s 
Stories as there land. He bounded into the 
favor of the lads when he wrote ‘‘ Ragged Dick—the Newsboy,’’ and he has 
held his place there ever since. 
order, and they are filled w 
and adventure, from beginning to end. 

He teaches them wholesome lessons, and teaches them so pleasantly one is 
never aware of the teaching until it is all over, and the story stands out plainly 
and impressively from the narrative. His heroes are invariably worthy of emu- 
lat ght, manly, courageous and conscientious. 

Tattered Tom Series: A continua- 
tion of Ragged Dick Series. 

Tattered ‘Tom; or, The Story of a 

Street Arab. 

Paul the Peddler; or, The Adventures 
; of a Young Street Merchant. 

Rough and Ready; or, Life Among Phil the Fiddler; or, The Young Street 

the New York Newsboys. Musician. 

Ben, the Luggage Boy; or, Among Slow and Sure; or, From the Sidewalk 

the Wharves. to the Shop. 

Rufus and Rose; or, The Fortunes Tattered Tom Series:— SEconp 

of Rongh and Ready. SERIES. 
Campaign Series: Julius; or, The Street Boy out West. 
bkrank’s Campaign. ‘Lhe Young Outlaw; or, Adrift in the 


their catalog 
iS in ali the 


His books are of the rousing, rattling, open-air 
th healthful, racy narrative, and with sparkle, vim 


lation; they are always br 

Ragged Dick Series: 

Kayged Dick; or, Street Life in New 
York. 

Fame and Fortune; or, The Progress 
of Richard Hunter. 

Mark, the Match Boy. 


Paul Prescott’s Charge. World. 
Charlie Codman’s Cruise. Sam’s Chance, and How He Improved 
Luck and Pluck Series: It. 


Luck and Pluck; 
Inheritance. 

Sink or Swim; or, Harry Raymond’s 
Resolve. 

Strong and Steady; or, Paddle Your 
Own Canve 

Strive and Succeed; or, The Progress 
of Walter Conrad. 

Brave and Bold Series: 

Brave and Bold; 
Factory B 

Jack’s Ward ; or, The 

Shitting for Himself; 
Greyson’s Fortunes 

Wait and Ho} 


Luck and Pluck Series: 
Try and ‘Trust; or, ‘The Story of a 
Bound Boy. 
sound to Rise; or, How Harry Wal- 
ton rose in the World. 
Risen from the Ranks; or, Harry 
Walton’s Success. 
Herbert Carter’s Legacy ; or, The In- 
ventor s son, 
or, The Story of a Atlantic Series: 
The Young Circus Rider. 
Do and Dare. 
Hector’s Inheritance. 
Helping Himself. 
e; or, ben Bradford’s Motto. 
Pacific Series: 
or, Tom’s Ben’s Nugget; or, A Boy’s Search for 
Fortune. 


Luke Walton, The Chicago Newsboy. 


or, John Oakley’s 


Soy Guardian. 
or, G Ibert 


The Young Adventurer ; 
Trip Across the Plains. 
The Young Miner; or, ‘om Nelson in 


California. Bob Burton, ‘The Young Ranchman of 
The Young Explorer; or, Among the Missouri. 
bo 


Sierras. 

Any one volume gi 
seribers at 25 cents each 
12 cents extra. 

Price, 80 cents per volume. 
purchased or 


ven as a Premium for a Club of 6 Three months’ Sub- 
; or, for 4 Subscribers and 25 cents additional. Postage, 


Postage and packing, 12 cents extra, whether 
obtained as a Premium. 


JED 


A Boy’s Adventure in the Army of ‘“61-65.’’ 


By WARREN LEE GOSS—of the “CENTURY WAR PAPERS.” 


Given asa Premium for a Club of 8 Three months’ 
Subscribers at 25 cents each ; or, for 6 Subscribers and 25 cents 
extra. Postage and packing, 1ocents additional. Price $1.50, 
post-paid. 


ats a if OF 
{ =i TOR! % 


Of all the many stories of the Civil War that have 
been published, we cannot think of one which, for sturdy 
realisin, ard intensity of interest, can compare with ‘Jed.”’ 

It is a wholesome war story told by a soldier; a 
spirited, manly and useful book. 
patriotism but no marring bitterness. ‘There is a serious 
tone and purpose running through this book which can 
be commended heartily, alike for its facts, its high 
principles and its never-failing interest. 

Price, $1.50, post-paid. 


- BIDING HIS TIME; 


Or, Andrew Hapnell’s Fortune. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


There is inspiring 
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THE BOY’S HOME SERIES | 


A Series of Spirited Stories for Boys by Popular Writers 








Each Illustrated and Uniform in Size and Binding. 


Sent as a Premium for a Club of 4 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; 
Postage and packing, Io cents extra. 


THe Boy’s Home Liprary is a 
great success; it is the first at- 
tempt to give thoroughly good 
literature for boysat a price which 
hitherto has been confined to the 
worst sensational trash. 

It is almost superfluous to say 
anything in praise of stories writ- 
ten by Horatio Alger, Jr., Harry 
Castlemon, Edward 5S. Ellis, 
James Otis, and others who have 
contributed to the Boy’s Home 
Library. ‘These names are a passport, as every young- 
ster knows, to hours of the keenest delight and enjoyment 
in scenes of stirring life and adventure. These experi- 
enced writers understand exactly how to write stories full of excitement, yet not 
demoralizing or dull ; inculcating, incidentally, manliness, and inciting to what- 
ever is good. 


JOE’S LUCK; or, A Boy’s Adventure in California. 
Alger, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth. 


JULIAN MORTIMER; or, A Brave Boy’s Struggle for Home and 
Fortune. By Harry Castlemon. Illustrated. Cloth. 


ADRIFT IN THE WILDS; or, The Adventures of Two Ship- 
wrecked Boys. By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth. 


FRANK FOWLER, The Cash Boy. 
Cloth. 


GUY HARRIS, The Runaway. 





By Horatio 


By Horatio Alger, Jr. Illustrated 


3y Harry Castlemon. Illustrated. Cloth. 


BEN BURTON, The Slate-Picker. By Harry Prentice. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 
TOM TEMPLE’S CARRER. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Illustrated. . Cloth. 


TOM THE READY; or, Up From the Lowest. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


THE CASTAWAY'’S; 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S TREASURE. The True Story of an Adven- 
turous Sailor Boy. [By James Franklin Fitts. Illustrated. Cloth. 


LOST IN THE CANON. The Story of Sam Willett’s Adventures 


sy Randolph Hill. 


or, On the Florida Reefs. By James Otis. 


on the Great Colorado of the West. By Alfred R. Calhoun. _ Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 

A YOUNG HERO; or, Fighting to Win. By Edward S. Ellis. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 


THE ERRAND BOY; or, How Phil Brent Won Success. By 
Horatio Alger, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth. 


THE ISLAND TREASURE; or, Harry Darrel’s Fortune. By Frank 
H. Converse. Illustrated. Cloth. 


A RUNAWAY BRIG; or, An Accidental Cruise. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


A JAUNT THROUGH JAVA. The Story ofa Journey to the Sacred 
Mountain by Two American Boys. by Edward 5S. Ellis. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 


THE KING OF APELAND. The Wonderful Adventures of a 
Young Animal Trainer. By Harry Prentice. Illustrated, Cloth. 
TOM THE BOOTBLACK;; or, The Road to Success. By Horatio 

Alger, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth. 


ROY GILBERT’S SEARCH. A Tale of the Great Lakes. By 
William P. Chipman. Illustrated. Cloth. 


By James Otis. 


Any one of the above series sent to any one who will send us a Club of 4 Three 
months’ Subseribers at 25 cents each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents 
additional. Postage and packing ro cents extra. 


Sent, post-paid, to any United States Post-Office, address on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE BOYS OF ’61; 


Or, Four Years of Fighting. 
By ‘“Carleton,’’ the Famous War Correspondent. 


Sent, post-paid, as a Premium for 10 Three months’ Sub- 
scribers at 25 cents each; or, for 8 Subscribers and 25 cents 
extra; or, for 6 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. Price, 
$1.50, post-paid. 

Chromo-Lithographed Board Covers and Lin- 
ings, 558 Pages, with Numerous Illustrations, 


This volume, though undoubtedly of historical value, 





Sent, post-paid, as a Premium for a Club of 
6 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents 
each; or, for 4 Subscribers and 25 cents 
extra. 







A book that will be popular with all the boys. Il lus- 
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Size, 614 x51 inches. Cloth binding. 
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Price, $1.00, including cost of postage and packing. 


is not ahistory of the Rebellion. It is a record of 
personal observations and experiences during the war, 
with an occasional look at affairs in general to give 
clearness to the narrative. From the beginning to 
the end—from Bull Run to Appomatox Court House 
—the book abounds with interesting incident and 
| description. ; 

| Sent, post-paid, to any United States Post-office 
| address, on receipt of $1.50. 
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Gunboat Series: 


Snowed Up. 
The Boy Traders. 


George in Camp. 


Tom Newcomb. 
Go-Ahead. 
No Moss. 


and packing, 12 cen 
Price, 80 cents 


HARRY CASTLEMON’ 


Any one book given as a Premium for a Club of 6 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents | 
each; or, for 4 Subscribers and 25 cents 


Frank, the Young Naturalist. 
Frank on a Gunboat. 
Frank before Vicksburg. 
Frank on the Lower Mississippi. 
Frank on the Prairie. 

Frank Nelson Series: 


Frank in the Forecastle. 
Roughing It Series: 
George at the Wheel. 


George at the Fort. 


Go-Ahead Series: 





extra. Postage and packing, 12 cents extra. | 
There are few bovs who could fail to be interested in 
manly out-deor sports, as described by Harry Castlemon. 


tion is never disappointed or misled. 


ventures. 


He writes within their ¢ ompre hension ; 
stirring without any attempt at artificial coloring, and he 
is so thoroughly acquainted with his subject and has such 
ahappy method of treating it, that the seeker after informa- 


S BOOKS| 


his adventures are 


Fields, woods and 


streams take on a new beauty and charm when pictured by 
this genial lover of nature. ‘The charm of his stories lies 
in the consumate skill with which he weaves together 
the warp of practical information and the woof of ad- 


Rocky Mountain Series: 


Frank Among the Rancheros. 
Frank on Don Carlos’ Ranch. 
Frank in the Woods. 
Sportsman’s Club Series: 
The Sportsman’s Club in the Saddle. 
The Sportsman’s Club Afloat. 


The Sportsman’s Club Among the 


‘Trappers. 


Boy Trapper Series: 


‘The Buried ‘Treasure. 
The Boy Trapper. 
‘The Mail Carriez 
Rod and Gun Series: 
Jon Gordon’s Shooting Box, 


Rod and Gun Club. 
‘The Young Wild Fowlers. 
Forest and Stream Series: 


Joe Waring. 


Snagged and Sunk. 


Steel Horse. 


True to His Colors. 
Any one volume given as a Premium for a Club of 6 Three months’ Sub- 
scribers at <5 cents each; or, for 4 Subscribers and 25 cents additional. 


ts extra. 


per volume. Postage and packing, 


purchased or obtained as a Premium. 
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world. 


Price of the set, 


Sor 4 Subscribers and $1.00 extra. 
These are the beau ideals of books 
for presents to intelligent boys or girls. 


extremely exciting, they teach those 


Amid all the strange and 
scenery of these stories, character and 
the ideals of character remain at the 
simplest and purest, and the grand 


strength to do well and nobly in the 
The illustrations are full of 
fire and spirit, and add very much to 
one’s enjoyment of the book. 

Price, $1.75 each, post-paid. 


THE BOY’S 


THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR, 
Round ‘Table. 
THE BOY S FROISSART, 
England, France, Spain, etc. 


THE BOY’S PERCY. 


or, The Boy’s Mabinogion. 


es of action and 
hich make them 


ung should learn. 
fanciful 


the books is for 


$5.50. Sent by 


Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


Postage 


12 cents extra, whether 








Library of Legend and Chivalry 


Edited by SIDNEY LANIER. RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Being Sir Thomas Mallory’s History of King Arthur and his Knights of the 


Being Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of Adventure, Battle and Custom in 


THE KNIGHTLY LEGENDS OF WALES; 


Either volume sent, post-paid, as a Premium for a Club of 12 Three months 
Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 8 Subscribers and 50 cents extra ; or, 
Price, $1.75 each, post-paid. 
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Taken by the Enemy 


By OLIVER OPTIC. 


Sent, post-paid, as a Premuim for a Club of 10 Three 
months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 8 
Subscribers and 25 cents; or, for 6 Subscribers 


What boy need be told anything about 
the author of this book? 
stories, this is full of adventures. 
starts in with the fall of Sumter, and tells how 
a Union man sailed into Mobile Bay to rescue 
How his son was taken prisoner 
and made to do duty as a pilot on a tug and 
winds up with quite a little sea-fight be.ween 


Like all of his 
The series 


The book is attractively bound in cloth 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.40. 
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| Two Little Confederates 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


Sent, post-paid, as a Premium for a Club 
of 10 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 
cents each; or, for 6 Subscribers and 
50 cents extra. 





The two heroes of Mr. Page’s story 
are brave, winning little fellows, full of 
pluck and courage, yet tender-hearted 
withal at the suffering they cannot re- 
lieve. They are Virginia lads who have 
been left at home with their mother 
while the men went to war. But the 
plantation is the scene of raids from 
both the gray and the blue-coated cav- 
alry who engage in some hot skirmishes, 
and who supply a picturesque back- 
ground for the adventures of the lads. 
War is in the air, and the boys can no 
more resist going gunning for deserters 
in the swamp than they can help breath- 
ing. The trusting, confiding natures 
of the gallant youths, and their zeal to 
aid the Confederates, lead them into 
some comical escapades, from which 
their sturdy manliness and seif reliance 
alone extricate them. ‘Taken altogether, 
the story is not only entertaining, but 
is significant in its graphic picture of 
home-life in Virginia during the war. 

The book contains eight artistic, full- 
page illustrations. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


Drifting Round the World 
By CAPTAIN C. W. HALL. 


Adventure and Travel. A Splendid 
Book for the Boys. 


Given for only 10 Three months’ Sub- 
scribers at 25 cents each; or, for only 8 
Subscribers and 25 cents extra; or, 6 
Subscribers and 50 cents extra; or, 
for 4 Subscribers and 75 cents extra. 





| LEE & SHEPARD | 


BOSTON 








Royal Octavo Volume, with 200 
Illustrations. 


The travels and adventures of a young 








lad who starts to sea, partly in search of 
a missing parent, and partly because his 
grandfather’s property had been some- 
what lessened, and a voyage to Green- 
land was the first opening in the way of 
self-support. Of course, he is  ship- 
wrecked, on the coast of Labrador, and 
before he again sees the New England 
shore, from which he set sail, England, 
France, Holland, Russia and Asia are 
all interviewed by him, as they only 
can be by a wide-awake ‘‘ Yankee boy 
with an inquiring mind.’’ We know 
of no book that will give the young a 
better idea of the customs and habits of 
these nations. It is fairly alive with 
healthful adventures and wonderful 
escapes. Price, $1.75, post-paid, is the 
regular price at all book stores. Our 
Price is but $1.50. 

This book is profusely illustrated, con- 
taining zooengravings. Itisasplendid 
volume to put in the hands of a boy. 





Perseverance Island; 
Or, The Robinson Crusoe of the 
1gth Century. 


Sent, post-paid, as a Premium for a Club 
of 8 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 
cents each; or, for 6 Subscribers and 25 
cents additional. Price, $1.15, post-paid. 
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The story of a Yankee Crusoe cast 
away alone on a desolate island in the 
Pacific and all his shipmates lost. He 
has no wreck to help him establish him- 
self. ‘The story is admirably told and is 
full to repletion of the most exciting ad- 
ventures and deeds of pluck and brains. 

The writing is a history of his life and 
adventures. ‘This history was launched 
in a balloon, and reached civilization 
and the public in the manner specified. 
Our old friend, Robinson Crusoe, was 
a bungler in comparison with this 
modern specimen, who was an adept in 
all mechanical contrivances, and the 
young reader will be not only enter- 
tained, but instructed, in its chapters. 

How he prepared fresh water, how he 
made gunpowder, lucifer matches, edged 
tools, built houses and boats, is graphi- 
cally told in these pages. 

Profusely illustrated, bound in cloth 
—colors and gold. 372 pages. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.15. 


The American Boy’s 
Handy Book. 


Or, What to Do and How to Do lk. 
By DANIEL C. BEARD. 

Given as a Premium to any boy who will 
send us a Club of 12 Three months’ Sub- 
scribers at 25 cents each; or, 10 Subscri- 
bers and 25 cents extra; or, 8 Subscribers 
and 50 cents; or 6 Subscribers and 75 cents 
additional. Postage and packing 20 ce 
extra. Price, $1.70, post-paid. 





This is an excellent publication and 
has this great advantage over its predeces- 
sors, that most of the games, tricks and 
other amusements described in it are 
new. It tells boys how to make all kinds 
of things—Boats, Traps, ‘Toys, Puzzles, 
Aquariums, Fishing Tackle; how to Tie 
Knots, Splice Ropes, to make Bird Calls, 
Sleds, Blow-guns, Balloons; how to rear 
Wild Birds, to train Dogs and ‘do the 
thousand-and-one-things that boys take 
delight in. ‘The book is illustrated in 
such a way that no mistake can be made, 
and the boy who gets a copy of this 
book will consider himself set up in 
business. ‘The writer of this book un- 
doubtedly understood the subjects on 
which he wrote, and any live, healthy 
American boy, will find therein much 
that is new, novel and interesting. 

Size 744x5% inches. Cloth, handsome 
covers, 391 pages, over 300 illustrations. 

Price $1.50. Postage and packing 20 
cents extra. 
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CHAPTER II 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


ISS HAVEN went straight 
from Miss Bonable’s over 
to Mrs. Rospey’s. There 
was word in the village 
that Mrs. Rospey was left 
without a girl again. 
Girls at Mrs. Rospey’s 
were always flaring up 
and leaving. The lady 
had a doubtful name 
among her acquaintances, as ‘one who was 
always changing,” and a very decided and 
detrimental one in the kitchen constituency, 
as “hard to get along with.” ‘ You won't 
stay a week at Rospey’s,” was the common 
saying in the solidarity. Prophecy fulfilled 
itself, Cause and effect acted and reacted, un- 
til you couldn’t tell which began it. Girls 
went to Mrs. Rospey’s as with loaded revol- 
vers; all ready to fire at the first move. It 
was “hands up!” from the start. Poor Mrs. 
tospey was helpless. Amiability itself could 
not save her. After a brief space of relief and 
of Christian hope that she was beginning to 
keep her temper and should keep her girl, 
down came the thunderbolt out of the clear 
sky, and the Katie or Annie of the time 
‘*vave notice.’ Thesecret which the mistress 
did not penetrate was, that not expecting to 
stay more than “a week at Rospey’s,’”’ the in- 
cumbent was simply there in transitu, saving 
board and doing her washing, making ready 
for a place to which she had been pledged be- 
forehand, and in which she did expect to 
stay as long as “things were agreeable.” And 
if friends knew of any thoroughly good per- 
son to fill the duties, they thought it less than 
useless to make the suggestion in Mrs. Ros- 
pey’s behalf, from the difficulty of persuasion 
on the one side, and the difficulty of knowing 
when she was well off on the other. ‘“ You 
can’t stop a leak with water,” they said. 

“ What is it this time?’’ was the question 
that went about, when a fresh vacancy was 
reported. And this time—of Miss Haven’s 
visit—it had been, as currently asserted, the 
throwing of a dish-cloth in the servant's face. 
“And you couldn’t expect anybody to stand 
that,” was the appended comment. What 
might have happened first, that Mrs. Rospey 
couldn’t be expected tostand, was never in- 
quired. 

One of Miss Hayen's rules was “‘ not to talk 
round a person.” She knew very well she 
could hear the whole dish-cloth story at Mrs. 
Clackett’s, or Mrs. Wisper’s; but she did not 
care at all about the dish-cloth; she was a 
more thorough gossip, she sometimes said to 
Sarah Crooke, than to be interested in what 
everybody knew, and had repeated thread- 
bare; the real zest of a subject was in the 
point unreached and hardest to get at. If 
she couldn't find out a little more than her 
neighbors, it wasn’t worth while to gossip 
at all. When, therefore, a hearsay came 
trickling along to her, she did not drink of it 
with all that it might have gathered on its 
way; neither did she even paddle in it, or stir 
it up, tosend it further a little more roiled 
than before. If she did anything, she followed 
it straight up tothe springhead, and saw for 
herself with what quality it started. In this 
case, In the midst of the bubbling and boiling, 


she found a flavor sweeter than she had even 
hoped. 
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The bereaved 
housekeeper was 
brushing down her 
front staircase when 
Miss Haven rang at 
the door. Mrs. 
Rospey’s face bright- 
ened as she let her visitor in, and led the way 
to a dainty little sitting-room. 

“*T wish the Lord would give me a new set 
of nerves!” she said, after making due ex 
planation of her employment and of her big 
morning apron. 

** Perhaps He will—by providinga good rest 
for the old ones,” returned Miss Haven. 

“Ah, you know all about it,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rospey, gratefully, ‘and of course you 
know the old ones stand in the way of my 
getting it. It seems as if the Lord himself 
couldn’t make out which end to begin at.” 

‘““T came to tell you of a very nice woman 
who is just left out of a place. She never le/t 
one in her life.” 

* She'd better not come here, then. 
break her record. 
She wouldn't 
stay. They never 
do. She wouldn't * 
come if she’s oh g 2 1 #9 
principled 
against leaving. 

The minute 
anything goes 
contrary, they 
tell me they 
knew it would 
they were warned 
they couldn’t 
live with me— 
and all I want is 
that they should 
do things with 
some sort of con- 
science. If I 
liked to have the 
kitchen sweep- 
ings, dust and 
ashes and bones 
and lemon-skins, 
piled up behind 
the coal-hod, and 
half the break- 
fast thrown into 
the scrap-pail, 
and the glass- 
towels used to 
wipe the stove, 
and the napkins 
for oven-clothis, I 
could get along 
beautifully. I 
should be easy 
to live with; but 
1] shouldn’t live 
easy with my- 
self. I found the 
last one washing 
out the soup-pot 
with a doily, and 
I snatched it out 
of her hand and 
flung it across to 
the kitchen table; 
but it had to go 
past her on the § YY i) Po A 
way, and she said : 

I threw it at her. 
I know it was 
temper, and it 


She'd 
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wasn’t dignified ; 
but I don't be- 
lieve Moses could 
be dignified—or 
meek—if he had 
to regulate such 
things with such 
creatures. When 
he did lose his 
temper, he 
smashed all the 
ten command- 
ments,” 

Mrs. Rospey 
laughed hysteri- 
cally; and then 
the tears sprung 
in her eyes and 
in her voice. It 
was partly the 
understanding 
look in Miss 
Haven’s face, 
and the sym- 
pathy of her 
smile. “ Why, 
I've prayed about 
it,” she went on, 
putting her hand 
out and laying 
it on her friend’s ; 
“and then I’ve 
gone straight 
down stairs and 
found something I couldn't stand, and knew 
1 oughtw’t to stand, and I've upset the whole 
calabash again,” 

“You are too good a housekeeper, perhaps, 
to be easily a temper-keeper.” 

“ QOughtn’t to be a good housekeeper?” de- 
manded Mrs. Rospey, with earnest eyes. She 
was only thirty, yet; and thirty is young in 
the intricacies of experience. 

“Set one ought against another,” suggested 
Miss Haven. 

“It’s only double-ought, after all; it makes 
it just a hundred times as hard, I ought to 
take good care of things, and I ought to be 
kind to people. Ican do them separately ; 
but when it’s people and things together, 
people that ought to help me with the things—” 
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“In the old orchard, under the apple trees, Miss Haven and 


Rill Raye were playing bezique, with 


Yearly Subscription, One Dollar 
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She broke down with her speech in a tangle. 

“ Yes; there’s that ought on the other side,”’ 
said Miss Haven. “ Lucretia Dawse would fill 
it. Sheis at Shepaug. If I come for you to- 
morrow morning, will you drive there with 
me and see her?” 

“Yes. And I'll tell her just what she’s got 
to put up with. For I’m all nerves now, of 
the wrong sort; and I shan’t be easy-going 
all at once. But you—what did you come 
for—to help me so?” 

““O, Lonly caine gossiping. But I guess it 
was an errand. Wedon’t always know when 
we are sent—till we get there. [f shall be 
glad if this turns out a comfort.” 

“It has turned out a comfort,’ said Mrs. 
Rospey. “And it’s good to have somebody 
come gossiping into the sense of your affairs. 
It's a new way.” 

Before Miss Haven got home that day, she 
had added two more items to her budget of 
interior information. 

She found out that the minister's wife did 
not spend a quarter part of that last reception 
present in new satin covers for her parlor 
chairs; but that she had reseated them her- 
self with the odd breadths of an ancient 
damask gown out of an old family trunk, of 
exactly the rich, sober brown that her eyes 
loved, and of an obsolete, honest, indestructi- 
ble stuff. 

And then the good lady met Colonel Sholto, 
who had married the pretty young widow 
March, riding with his stepson. He sent the 
boy on at acanter, and stopped Miss Haven to 
say something to her about a book-club. But 
first he pointed after the little fellow with his 
whip. “Takes to the saddle well, doesn’t 
he?” he said, with as much pride as a real 
father could. 

Miss Haven nodded, with a pleased look, 
along the line of direction, ‘‘ You’ve made 
him happy with a pony, then?” she said. 

“Yes. It’s better than the stable yards. 
Jack’s of good stuff, but good stuff might be 
spoiled in the handling. Do you know what 
he said to me at the beginning of our concerns 
with each other?” 

Colonel Sholto had not the least idea that 
she could; his ‘‘do you know?” was merely 
preliminary. Miss Haven surprised him by 
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Miss Crook lying back easily in a long chair” 
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Sa iw she had heard something odd ; 
would he please tell her himself? She was 
fond of a good story, and always liked to get 
the whole of it 
What did y 1 hear 

‘That he marched up to you and stated that 
his mother might have a step-husband If she 
wanted to, but that he wo ildn't be a st p-boy 
to anybody.” 

Colonel Sholto gave a quick, big-chested 


laugh. ‘ Nearly verbatim,’’ he replied 

“What did you say?” asked Miss Haven 

Colonel Sholto’s face grew graver and very 
pleasant as he answered: “1 told him that 
was spirited; and good, in the best sense of it. 
I hoped there would be no half relations with 

any of us; [| meant to be his friend, and 
should want him for mine; and we must both 
stand up for his mother. He had the quick- 
ness and honesty to take home that last hint; 
I could see it by his color: but his eyes gave 
me the right look, and—weil, I think we are 
friends, Miss Haven.”’ 

* Thank you.’ 

“T don't know why I have told you all this, 
right here in the street; but there was some 
thingin your face that went beyond the first 
word, and so you have it. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Haven again. 
“There is always something beyond the first 
word. The first word hardly ever satisfies 
me.”’ 

rhere was that in her response which went 
beyond the word also, Colonel Sholto felt it, 
and was glad they hadspoken. After all, he rode 
away, forgetting what he first had stopped for. 

When Elizabeth Haven got home, she took 
off her bonnet in Sarah Crooke’s parlor before 
going upstairs. She hada way of doing this; 
she knew that Sarah Crooke liked it. 

“Well, what have you picked up?” 
stereoty ped query. 

“ Some dropped stitches,”’ said Miss Haven. 
“They piece out several things. Miss Bonable 
thinks pretty well of Rill Raye, to begin with. 
She says she’s bright, and proud, and capable, 
and self-respecting. She can always influence 
her through her self-respect.” 

Miss Sarah opened her eyes wide. 

“She has so much character, that it makes 
her anxious about dealing with her just right.” 

*“ Don't say!” interjected Miss Sarah. 

“Yes; that’s just what [ do say, just what 
I wanted to have to say. It’s a little more 
than most folks know.”’ 

This view of the matter evidently struck 
Miss Sarah, for she stopped knitting in the 
middle of her needle, and replied nothing. 

“And I’ve been to Mrs. Rospey’s,”’ Miss 
Haven went on; “and the dish-cloth was a 
damask napkin that she took away in a hurry 
from the girl who was cleaning a kettle with 
it. The rest of the story was of the girl's 
authorship; and a sweeter, tenderer little 
woman than Mrs. Rospey—inside—[ don't 
believe there is in Wewachet. I’m going to 
send Lucretia Dawse to her. She wants some- 
body of her own sort. Her house is like wax- 
work. When there are birds of a feather, 
there'll be peace in the nest.” 

* Well, I declare! . You do seem to have got 
the inside track! I never had any objections 
to Martha Rospey; but she’s been awful 
quick-tempered in her kitchen—alwers.”’ 

“It's good to know the whole of a thing,” 
said Miss Haven, quietly. ‘ And then I met 
Colonel Sholto, riding with Jack March. Ife 
has given the little fellow a pony, and he told 
me that he and Jack made friends from the 
minute theboy told him he wouldn’t be step- 
boy to anybody. Colonel Sholto said he 
didn’t want any half relations, and [ guess it’s 
a whole one now, at any rate.” 

“He told you all that—a-horseback! I 
guess you follered him up pretty close. I 
thought you wasn’t inquisitive.” 

“QO, yes,[ am; as inquisitive as Eve, only 

I like my information from the best authority. 
I shouldn’t accept the serpent’s account of a 
thing. Itis remarkable how much more peo- 
ple know about themselves sometimes than 
you can tell them. Mrs. Pinceley’s chairs 
are made out of her great aunt’s old iromside 
gown; she seated them herself, and they look 
as if they were born so, with satin skins.” 

“Seems to me everything's got a satin skin, 
or you've new covered’em. You're a dabster 
at perticklers, anyhow.” 

“Cousin Sarah,” said Elizabeth Haven, very 
cordially, “ you have a wonderful opportunity 
in your life, L[ think. Everybody comes to 
you, and you areinterested about everybody. 
You saubd quaceatiy know more than anyone 
else; and you have a clear judgment, and 
chance to weigh and consider. You could set 
ever so many things straight in Wewachet.”’ 

“Can't make folks over. They will tattle, 
and they like things best before they’re all 
explained. After they’ve wondered awhile, 
they'll take the explanation, maybe. That's 
something new, then. But they will have the 
new.’’ Miss Sarah said “ ni-ew,” and it was 
very effective. “I’m bound to say I like the 
ni-ew myself,’ she repeated, with the honesty 
Miss Haven provoked from almost everybody. 

“We all like it. We're made to like it. 
There wouldn't be any growing or getting on 

if we didn’t. But in the matter of talk about 
other people, I think there are just three rules 
that make it safe, and leave us all the interest 
and satisfaction.’’ 

“I'd be pleased to know ’em. I'd be 

leased to hear of any rules that folks would 

likely to talk by. You can’t even keep 

‘em to dictionary and grammar,” said Miss 

Sarah Crooke. 

- ee | are very simple,” said Miss Haven. 
.“ To tell the best things; to make the best of 
the bad things, and tostraighten the mistakes.” 

“That's all very pretty; and very well for 
you, who can get about and root things out ; 

ut I set here in my corner and take what 
comes,” 

“ It seems to me that is the op rtunity. It 
seems to me it is like a call,’’ said Miss Haven, 
in her way that went behind the word she 
answered, 

Sarah Crooke twinkled. “ Like Matthoo at 
the resate o' custom?” she asked. 

“Something so, perhaps.’”’ 


was the 
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ol the right ata 
nude the mollusk He 
i say, "goto Work a ipu lu 
but every little 
best and truest shape he could, and lived his 
life out: and the continent gathered together 
and rose under the water, till the Lord’s own 
time came, and He lifted it up into the light 

‘You're a good talker, and you've got a 
vood headpiece, said Sarah Crooke as she 
fell to knitting again with a force that hinted 
a climax to the conversation. Miss Haven 
accepted both compliment and hint with a 
smile, took her bonnet, and went off upstairs 

Putnam King professed great delight in his 
shrewd reformatory proceedings 

How do you get along with your new School 
for Scandal?” he would ask, when he came 
out to Wewachet for a Saturday-to-Monday 
stay. “‘It is the wolnan-movement 
vet. But itinterferes with their dearest rights, 
I'm afraid Doesn't it take the edye off life 
for Sarah Crooke?’ 

‘Now, Putnam, look here! Sarah 
has a fine background to her character 

‘Why does she keep it in the background, I 
wonder!” interpolated Putnam; but Miss 
Haven went sturdily on. “If you were tied 
to anarmchairand four knitting-needles—no, 
we will say to a pipe and a newspaper—you 
or any man—would be a thousand times worse 
gossip than ever she was. Would be? You 
are now; and your newspapers are your con- 
demnation. You men, you devourers of news, 
to despise gossip! when the daily columns 
don’t suffice for you, with all their biggest 
capitals, and life is bare, unless the world 
comes to a partial end every day, to feed your 
voraciby |’ 

“Q, that’s legitimate,” said Putnam, laugh- 
ing. “It’s published news; it concerns the 
world; we don’t want it upside down, but we 
must know if it is; it’s important. And print 
is open to contradiction and refutation. It’s 
responsible. It doesn’t keep its tail in a hole, 
like an earthworm, ready to draw back if it 
sees danger.” 

‘YQ, doesn't it? Putnam King, newspaper 
gossipis the very crown—no, abyss—of gossip ! 
See here! Didn’t I read only the other day, in 
your high-toned journals, a long 
screed on one side about what the American 
newspaper is doing to the bringing up of the 
American small boy in the way he shouldn't 
go; a virtuous, holy-horror article against the 
stulf with which the press had been bursting 
for days abouta prize fight and the fighters; 
and didn't L turn over the sheet and come pat 
upon an Associated Press report from New 
Orleans of this same prize fight—a column 
wuda half long—with every punch and bruise 
of every round in it?) And over the top—tail 
in ahole, to be sure—just the salvo of protest 
ina line of the heading— sHAMEFUL AFFAIR!’ 
(), tail in a hole! As if that line, in such 
enormous print, weren't the very crier’s bell 
to sell the paper by!” 

The good lady paused for breath, just gasp- 
ing for the third time, with triple-x scorn— 
‘Tail in a hole, truly!’ 

Putnam King gasped with merriment. Then 
he put on a serene, judicial air, mingled with 
benevolent instructiveness, and said 

“Two different departments, Auntie! Two 
separate worms. The regular Associated 
Press takes its course; then the editorial 
comes in with comments. But you’re right, 
in a way. It’s like conduct and conscience. 
Iv's human warious, that’s all.” 

“It's masculine warious. Women haven't 
got all the human nature. That's what [ said. 
Anyway, the papers aren't fit to touch, and 
you have to read them with your eyes shut. 
If women’s talk is any worse than that!” 

“Aunt Elizabeth, you’re a merciful-minded 
person, but when you do sit on a thing, you 
sit down hard!” 

“Tye got the slips. I cut them out and 
kept them,” Miss Elizabeth persisted, calmly 
holding on to her facts. 

“Never mind. Be good and change the 
subject. Tell me something about Miss Rill 
Raye,” said the young man, audaciously. 

‘Won't you please give me your special 
definition of gossip?” asked Miss Haven, 
opening her eyes wide at him. ‘The thing 
old women are prone to, and men and the 
newspapers decline ?”’ 

“Personal talk, I suppose, without sym- 
pathy or necessity. But don’t ask me to de- 
fine the sympathy, or argue the necessity. Tell 
me about Miss Raye.” 

“She was here the other night to tea,’’ Miss 
Haven answered, curtly. 

“Why is it always the other night?’ de- 
manded the young man, with an absurd tone 
of injury. 

Miss Haven found it difficult to distinguish 
between his chaff and his earnest; or rather, 
perhaps, to find out whether the chaff covered 
any bit of earnest she might deprecate, She 
had taken care not to bring these two young 
persons together, chiefly because she would 
not let another story be begun about Rill 
Raye; also because she wanted to have her 
freely to herself for awhile. 

“T do not want all my company on the 
same night,” she said. *‘ We had a thunder- 
storm.” 

“Was that a foregone conclusion ? 
the company ?” 

“Do you ask from sympathy or necessity ?” 

* Both. Iam really concerned for a young 
woman who carries such meteorological con- 
ditions with her, and I might guide my own 
arrivals by the weather bureau. Would it 
have been any worse if you had had more 
company ?” 

Aunt Elizabeth was pretty sure it was all 
chaff. The pretense of interest was too out- 
thrust and exaggerated to have in it any touch 
of dangerous reality. Here was where the 
limitation of her judgment showed itself, and 
played her false. She determined for a man 
upon feminine premises. So she fell into the 
share again, and gave him, as she had done 


ontinent 


mo IsK rrew his shell 


aunts 


greatest 


‘ | 
Crooke 


one of 


Part of 


m other occasions, all the little pig luncies 
ind illustrations of her latest study of Rill 
Raye. She brought the two together, all un- 
more nearls than if she had in- 
to tea expressly at the same time 


vare, much 


ited them 


Don't talk such stilted nonsense,” Sli¢ 
remonstrated and forthwith launched into 
r little stor which, as Putnam did imme 
liately dismiss his stilted nonsense and be 
come an unobstructive listener, I will put, 


if you please, in my own way, as a part of 
mine 

Miss Haven had two main principles in her 
system of social diplomacy which she was 
trying to work out here in Wewachet, and 
specially with Sarah Crooke. First, she be- 

lieved in bringing people nearer to each other. 
She knew how either closeness or remoteness 
influences feeling; how a certain forced isola- 
tion gives a sense of injury and deprivation ; 
how sympathy is warped to criticism, and 
criticism tends to cruelty. Social inacces- 
sibility is like that which prompts the gunner’s 
inipulse to bring down the bird. The same 
hand which pulls the trigger might tenderly 
nurse a frightened, wounded thing that flut- 
tered to it for help or shelter; but the thing 
beyond, in its own element, reachable by no 
direst and natural touch, is a mark for eager 
hunting down and bringing near as prey. 
Miss Haven often found, as her theory argued, 
that to fetch inside of range was to save from 
the weapon's aim. 

In the second place, she reasoned and dis- 
covered that one may touch the very nerve of 
gossippy desire, the palate of its hunger, to 
some nobler satisfying by finding choicer, 
rarer bits than the common menu furnished, 
So she brought home to Sarah Crooke, eager 
and famishing in her deprived corner, both 
people and things. 

Instead of letting Rill Raye go by, and 
Sarah sit wondering where she had been or 
whither might be bound, on what errand of 
madcapry—or mantrapry, as would better 
have expressed her idea of Rill’s bits of fun 
and flirting—Miss Haven asked the girl in, and 
kept her to tea; letting her use her bright non- 
sense in amusing Miss Sarah, who, with all her 
animadversions, dearly loved to be made to 
jaugh, and, with her frank gossip about her- 
self, anticipate and disarm all guesswork and 
tattle. Not infrequently some incident called 
forth a brave kindliness, a gentle generosity, a 
ready service, which were in Rill’s nature and 
which surprised a pleasure and gratitude from 
Sarah Crooke that were, at least, next door to 
affection. 

On this summer afternoon in question, Rill 
had come up from the Point and stopped in to 
find Miss Haven just returned from town, 
and inclined to make serap-holiday by some 
pleasant sort of doing nothing. “Come down 
into the orchard,” she said to Rill. “ Talk to 
Miss Sarah, and play bezique with me, and 
then take tea with us.” 

Miss Haven’s steamer chair had been car- 
ried down among the apple trees, where she 
had beguiled cousin Sarah into a habit of sit- 
ting in the pleasant weather, under the low 
arches of the old boughs borne downward in 
the gracious shaping of their long fruit bear- 
ing. Three or four of these broad shelters 
were grouped in the hollow of the field, 
where the breeze moved more softly than on 
the land-swell; and here each lady had 
chosen her own customary place, apart, and 
yet near enough for talk and companionship. 
Hither, now, Miss Hayen and Rill brought 
ecards and lapboard. Nothing rested Miss 
Klizabeth like a simple game, she said; she 
could not sit still and fold her hands, there 
was too much main force in that; so with 
Sarah Crooke she played cribbage, or cassino, 
or, with Rill Raye, the more intricate bezique. 

The old lady, Sarah's mother, did not come 
out; she rarely left her armchair now; 
“She'd gi’en up runnin’ outdoor,” she said, 
“long ago; she thought Sarah was most too 
old a girl for such capers.”’” She was growing 
much more deaf, and “‘ sence Radne came, and 
was so kind o’ comfortin’ and easy with her, 
she didn’t seem to care for change, or even 
visitin’.”’” She had established herself and her 
gray knitting-work within her little “ kitchen 
bedrogm,” by the window at the bed-head 
Often her only movement was from the one 
resting-place to the other. ‘‘Seemed some- 
way,” she said, “’s though she couldn’t rest 
enough.’’ Poor thing; she had done over- 
hours work in her life. Sarah was a good 
daughter; her “ beautiful eye” was always 
turned upon her mother; she would go and 
sit by her the hour together, laboriously re- 
peating to her the néws, and answering her 
reiterated questions; but doubtless it was a 
respite to escape at intervals into the fresh- 
ness and liberty devised for her by cousin 
Elizabeth. 

Miss Haven had brought a bunch of flowers 
from Mrs. Sholto, with that lady’s kind re- | 
membrance for Miss Crooke. Miss Haven | 
and Mrs. Sholto had driven together from the | 
station, and the latter had made the carriage 
wait at her door while she fetched a handful | 
from some bowl filled with greenhouse blooms, 
vivid in beauty from their summering in open- 
air borders. ‘“ My cousin will so like them,” 
Miss Haven had said with her thanks; and 
then Mrs. Sholto had answered graciously, 
“Give them to her with my kind remem- 
brance.” Sarah Crooke had taken them with 
a delight accentuated by the unexpected per- 
sonal attention. “They drive by, and drive 
by,” she had said to herself often, ‘and never 
know or care that there are any bodies in the 
plain old houses on the way, or any souls in 
the bodies.’”? Now, unawares, by a simple, 
single act,a seal—or an anointing to charitv— 
was laid upon the querulous lips again, and a 
new individual indemnity was secured against 
unfavoring ‘they says” with Sarah Crooke. 
She had this sterling good about her; she | 
could not talk, or think, two ways; though | 

either of her only two ways was sufficiently 
decided. Miss Haven played carefully upon 
the right string; she talked herself, she liked 
to. ‘An old maid must chatter,’’ she said ; 

“but a Christian woman need not spatter.” 

She talked a good deal elsewhere about cousin 
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Sarah; always “ cousin and people knew 
better than they had ever done before what 
had got shut up and hidden uway by her dis 
abilities. She brought her own visitors over 
into Miss Sarah’s room, and presently they be 
van to inquire at the door for“ the ladies.” At 
first it was to please Miss Haven: then it 
pleased themselves to see how they could give 
pleasure to one so deprived; and the discovery 
of her harmlessness lent the fascination that 
is found in approaching some creature sup 
posed dangerous, but proving gentle. 

“It's a good, still afternoon for out-doors,” 
said Miss Crooke, contentedly. Miss Haven 
had been to the bank and the broker's for her, 
in the city, and had brought out to her some 
mortgage interest, and the cash for a check 
and her bank book. These Miss Sarah was 
looking over, as she lay back easily in the 
long chair, with her feet upon the rest under 
an afghan. “ No wind to pester these things 
or the cards.”’ 

“ Four kings—eighty!’ called Rill, in her 
clear, young voice, triumphantly. 

“And four queens,” responded Miss Haven, 
putting up her score. 

“You always have the queens, and I the 
kings,” said Rill, as they played on. “ No; 
ten, and a royal marriage! You played right 
into my hand. But haven't you forgotten to 
put up your own bezique? A hundred for 
aces, and sixty for queens, and you were two 
hundred and fifty; yes, you ought to be at the 


ninety. You don’t look out for yourself half 
the time.” Andso the deals and the game 
went on. Miss Crooke had read over her 


papers, and counted her bank bills, and put 
them back into the envelope; then she pushed 
all down carefully into a deep, brown silk bag. 
whose strings she drew close and tied in a 
knot, placing the whole under her cushion ; 
after which, with a serene mind, she listened 
awhile to the bezique anneuncements, in 
wardly counting up a different set of figures 
which belonged to the comfortable little in 
vestments and deposits she had been review- 
ing; and so, gradually, fell fast asleep. 

‘** How hot it grows!” said Rill Rave. 

“Yes; this stillness is like a blanket; but 
it is quite shady; the sun has gone in.”’ 

“T should think it had! Miss Haven, turn 
round and look at that cloud !” 
A low, black heap was rolling steadily over 
from the westward. A wind was behind it 
that would come here presently. Under the 
trees the shadow thickened fast. Every bird 
had hidden in some leafy nook. There was 
not a sound nor a stir, except their own movye- 
ment and voices. 

“It will be here in three 
must get cousin Sarah in.” 

The cards were shuffled together, and 
dropped upon the chair from which Miss 
Hfaven had hurriedly arisen, As she came to 
Miss Crook’s side, a swift flash shot from the 
blackness that mounted overhead, a quivering 
dazzle of flame wrapped air and earth in an 
instant’s frightful illumination, and a crash 
of thunder fell like an avalanche. Miss 
Crooke, startled from sleep—afraid of light 
ning even when under shelter, hardly able 
to gain her feet, and wholly helpless to hasten 

was nearly paralyzed with the shock of 
terror. 


minutes. We 


(To be continued) 
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MRS. WHITNEY’S BOOKS FREE 


W* have received many inquiries as to 
whether we cansupply Mrs. Whitney's 
books. Of course we can. We can 
supply any book published. Our Premium 
Department carries at all times in stock this 
author's “ Hitherto,” ‘ Patience Strong’s Out 
ings,’ ‘“*The Gayworthys,” ‘A Summer in 
Leslie Goldthwaite's Life,” “‘ We Girls,” “The 
Other Girls,” ‘‘ Real Folks,” “ Odd or Even,’ 
* Bonnyborough,” “ Homespun Yarns,” 
soys at Chequasset,” “ Mother Goose for 
Grown Folks,” and “ Ascutney Street.” 

We send any one of them as a premium 
for five yearly subscribers, or, post-paid, for 
one dollar and fifty cents each. Address: THe 
LAapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pa. 


War on Scrofula 


Is declared by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the greatest blood 
purifier ever presented the public. It is a 
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modern 
medicine, carefully prepared by a Combination, Pro 
portion and Process 

PECULIAR TO ITSELF 
and which makes Hood’s Sarsaparilla as much su 
perior to the old-time remedies as the modern railroad 
is ahead of the lumbering stage-coach. 

You can rely upon Wood's Sarsaparilla as a positive 
remedy for every form of scrofula, salt rheum and all 
other humors, It eradicates every impurity and vi 
talizes and enriches the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for $. Prepared only 
HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


The most wonderful household article ever 
invented. Washes, rinses and dries dishesin 
four minutes time. A complete success. Tre- 


mendous sales being made. Every family 


wantsit. Splendid terms. Agents coin 
money Absolutely no competition. 
Illustrated circulars free. Address 
The Geo.M, Rewell Co., 271 Cleveland,O, 


: SYMPHONION 


(Swiss Music Box,) 
PLays 1000 TUNES. 
Tilust. Price List FREE. 
FRED. H. SANDER, 
IMPORTER, 

102 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists. 
by C. L. 





Fill Y 0 TEETH with Crystaline. Stop 
| our wn Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifetime. 
Circular free, T. F. TRUMAN,M.D.,WellsBridge,N.Y. 


POCKETBOO 








Worth 50 cents and made of imitation 
seal; also, Elegant Shoe Catalogue. 
Sent on receipt of 15 cents postage to 
LAPHAM’S PALMER HOUSE 
SHOE STORE, Chicago, Il. 


FREE, 


RUGS Turkish | Patterns. Catalogue free. E. %- 
§ FROST & CO. 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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4SOBOGGAN \LIDE 


b 
‘ddMrcooumo Oxcey 


EN and women all 
all who enjoy the 
\ ' exuberance of a 


‘slide down hill,” 
feel grateful to that 
enterprising Romeo 
whose quick brain 
first caught the idea 
of coasting down a 
steep hill-side upon 
the Red-man’s 
winter conveyance, 

With what eagerness he must have mounted 
to the summit of his natural slide and what a 
thrill of hitherto untasted joy shot through 
him as his frail chariot slid over the crackling 
crust and plunged swiftly down to the plain, 
and then, haying thus proved his discovery to 
be good, how impatient he was to have Juliet 
share in its inspiring ecstacies, and with what a 
superior smile he sought to calm her fluttering 
heart, and how merrily he laughed when she 
could not suppress a shriek as they dived over 
the rounded brow of the hillin their meteor- 
like descent. 

For a long time the slopes, so liberally pro- 
vided by the hand of nature, sufficed to satisfy 
the votaries of the toboggan; and there are 
places to be found where no artificial slides 
























have yet been 
deemed neces- 
sary, as at Hali- 
fax and Quebec, for in- 
stance. But in the ma- 
jority of cases ambi- 
tious spirits arose who, 
becoming blasé of the 
natural provision, de- 
termined to create hills hav- 
ing special adaptation to their 
sport, and thus came into 
being the toboggan slide, 
whose gaunt, lofty structure 
may now be seen in almost 
every city, town and village. 
As many of my readers 
may never have seen a to- 
boggan slide I shall try to 
describe one. Wherever 
possible, a hill that slants 
sharply down to a good long 


level stretch, is selected for : 
the site. The high bank of a river, for 
example, does admirably for the purpose. 


Upon the summit of the slope a wooden 
skeleton tower, from twenty-fiye to seventy- 
five feet in height, is erected with a platform 
on top reached by a broad flight of stairs, hav- 
ing at one side asort of flume filled with snow 
over which to drag the toboggans. From the 
platform, far down to the level beneath, curves 
a huge cycloidal trough, the sides being of 
plank, the bottom of ice as hard and smooth 
as marble. This trough is the slide. Down 
it the toboggan plunges madly, gathering a 
speed that fairly takes one’s breath away, and 
rushing out over the plain until its impetus is 
exhausted. 

By the way,I should have previously ex- 
plained that a toboggan is simply three strips 
of basswood, a quarter of an inch thick, eight 
inches broad, and from four to eight feet lony, 
held together by cross-pieces lashed tightly 
with gut, having one end turned up and over 
like the dash-board of a sleigh, and then poles 
along the two sides for the hands to catch, and 
a thick cushion forthe comfort of the limbs. 

Where the formation of the ground is par- 


ticularly favorable some of these slides are of 


great length. There is one at Montreal, on 


the shoulder of Mount Royal, whichis full half 


a mile long, and which—lest the journey down 
might grow monotonous (although it takes 
much less thana minute)—has the smoothness 
of itscourse broken by two bumps that toss the 
toboggan high in air, and impart additional 
zest to the excitement of the descent. 

Barring a drop from the clouds in 
a parachute, there is certainly no other 
such thrilling sensation to be had as a 
trip down this Montreal slide affords. 
Let us suppose ourselves members of 
a quartette, duly divided as to sex, 
awaiting our turn on the platform; 
for be it known, the toboggans must 
not follow each other too closely, as 
upsets will occur, and collisions are 
perilous. The way being clear we ad- 
just ourselves on the cushions. 

One of the men sits in front to bear 
the brunt of the keen wind, the two 
ladies curl up snugly at his back, the 
steerer having queried “ Ali ready?” 
and being answered “ Aye, aye,” starts 
his load with a push, squats down 
behind with foot outstretched as a 
rudder. Away we go! 

For a few yards there is a perceptible 
slant. Then we seem to drop right 
into space. If we have any actual 
connection with mother earth, we are 
not conscious of it, until with a start- 
ling crunch and rattle we strike the ice 
again and dart recklessly through the 
line of lamps that light our path. On 
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we fly with the speed of a hawk; the motion 
is so exhilarating we are tempted to shout 
in pure excess of delight, when suddenly our 
toboggan leaps from the ground, takes a brief 
wrial flight, and lands again with an emphatic 
bump that drives out of us the very breath 
we were about to expand in our shout. A 
little further on this performance is repeated, 
and then, all our vicissitudes over, we skim 
smoothly along for a couple of hundred yards 
more until at last our impetus is spent, and 
rolling off the toboggan we say enthusiastic- 
ally, “ Wasn't that splendid? Let us have 
another,’ and hasten hack to the platform. 

Tobogganing is essentially an amusement 
for both sexes. Indeed so much is this the 
that, unlike snow-shoeing, the men 
would never keep it upif the ladies were to 
forswear it. A party of men tobogganing by 
themselves would look as oddly as if they 
were waltzing by themselves. And there are 
many reasons why the fair sex should goin 
heartily for this fascinating sport. Whatever 
beauty a woman has will appear to the best 
advantage out tobogganing 

Inthe tirst place no more becoming costume 
has ever been devised than that which is 
sacred to snow-shoeing and tobogganing. The 
constituents are simple enough: a toque, a 
blanket coat, a sash, and a pair of moccasins. 
But there is limitless range for the play of 
taste and skill in the combination of colors. 
For the blondes a toque of dark-blue, having 
asaucy scarlet tassel, a coat of lighter blue 
cinctured by a golden sash, and moccasins 
trimmed with blue tlannel points, make up a 
bewitching tout ensemble; while ior the bru- 
nette, a crimson toque with tassel of blue, a 
coat of fleecey white with crimson sash, and 
skirt band of blue, and moccasins set off with 
crimson points leave nothing to be desired. 

But these are comparatively simple sym- 
phonies in color. You may wander through 
the whole gamut of tones and tints, and, with 
so wide a choice, what damsel need fail to find 
that which becomes her best? 

Not only do the jaunty toque, the graceful 
coat, the dainty moccasins enhance the figure, 
but the clear, cold air crimsoning the cheek ; 
the delicious excitement brightening the eye, 
andthe breathless motion tossing the hair in 
sweet confusion, lend beauty to the face, so 
that it is no wonder the Canadian girls are 
enthusiastic 
patrons of 
the toboggan 


slides, 


Case 


Toboggan 


BRS 
ing has also 
its practical 
side. If not 


overdone it is 
exceedingly 
beneficial — to 
the health. 
The men do 
all the hard 
work, even 
to gallantly 
draggingtheir 
charming 
companions 
part of the 
way back; yet 
there is ample 
exercise for 
the ladies. 

It speaks well for the good sense, no less 
than the nerve of our girls, that they seem to 
fully realize this, and enter into the glorious 
amusement With a zest that knows no abate 
ment, One of the most picturesque scenes to 
be foundin Canada, is that presented by the 
toboggan stides at Rideau Hall, the Governor 
General’s residence at Ottowa, on the occasion 
of the midwinter féte. The tall towers, their 
gauntness hidden by the kindly darkness, are 
bright with Chinese lanterns; the long slides 
stretching from them away into the depths o1 
the woods, are lined with flaring torches; huge 
bon-fires crackle fiercely and cast a ruddy 
glow upon the radiant faces of young men 
and maidens, arrayed in beautiful blanket 
costumes, passing and repassing as they take 
their turn down the slide or make their way 
back more slowly to the summit. Youth and 
beauty ure then at 
their best, and those 
whose years are too 
many to allow them 
to join in the sport, 
are tempted to regret 
that they cannot 
share in the delight- 
ful and ex- 
hilarating 
sensation 
of flying 
down a 
Canadian 
tobogyan. 
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A year ago to-night, I bent 
Beside thy upturned face, 
And while your sweetest smile you lent, 
Some rosebuds found a place— 
A place most worthy on thy breast, 
That white, pure breast of thine; 
And I vowed thee—as lovers vow 
My own dear Valentine. 
. - 7 * 


To-night I go with one sweet bud, 
And a heart with true-love warm; 

With eyes that with the warm tears flood, 
A duty to perform; 

I go to kiss one treasured bud 
Upon that grave of thine, 

And swear thee still my own true love— 
My own dear Valentine. 


WOMAN IN THE YEAR 


By Epwarp BreL_Lamy 
(Author of “ Looking Backward,” ete. 


etc.) 


’ 


that the 
will see 


“'T is assumed 
year 2000 
Nationalism fully es- 
tablished as the basis 
of the industrial system 
and of society, so far as 
dependent upon it. 
Judging from the signs 
of the times I think it 
would be quite safe. to 
make the date seventy- 
five years earlier, but for the benefit of those 
weak in the faith it is set well ahead. As 
there are doubtless some who do not under- 
stand very clearly what Nationalism is, it may 
be well enough just here to explain, so far as 
may be done in a phrase, that it proposes turn- 
ing over all the business of the country to a 
single firm, of which all the people, women as 
well as men, shall be employés, and in the 
proceeds of which all shall be equal partners. 
Leaving wholly aside, for the present purpose, 
all explanations as to the details of this plan, 
and all questions as to its feasibility, it is 
simply proposed to point out certain ways in 
which the position of women would be af- 
fected by its successful introduction. 

We are to suppose that every adult woman 
in the United States—while required, like every 
adult man (except as modified by sex condi- 
tions), to perform some self-clected useful 
work—had coming to hera regular annual in- 
come in the form of credit, to be expended as 
she pleased, equal, say, to the present purchas- 
ing power of $1000, $3000 or $5000, more or 
less, according to the prosperity of the national 
firm, said income to be the samein amount 
with that received by her brother, husband or 
father, but not to come toher through them or 
through any other intermediary, but directly 
from the national administration, as a matter 
of constitutional right. 

Now, considering the fact that woman, 
owing to her comparative pliysical disqualifi- 
cations as a worker, has hitherto been, as a 
rule, wholly or partially dependent upon the 
favor or affection of men for the means of a 
secure and comfortable existence, it is evident 
thata system like that described, would, by 
rendering her entirely independent of men in 
this respect, make a great alteration in her 
position, 

Obviously the most important single respect 
in which it would be altered would be as to 
her attitude toward marriage. She would no 
longer be obliged, as most women now are, to 
look forward to marriage as offering, if not 
absolutely her only means of support, yet at 
least as constituting her main hope of a secure 
and comfortable life. The only possible motive 
which would then impel her to give herself 
to aman would be that she loved him. May 
and December might still mate, Beauty might 
still wed the Beast, but the sourest cynic would 
no longer beable to attribute an unworthy mo- 
tive to the bride. However sordid she might 
become under temptation, then there could be 
none, for not only would she be under no 
necessity of marrying at all, but the wealth of 
all her possible suitors being the same, she 
could have no motive, save love or admiration 
for marrying one more than another. 

Not only, however, would Nationalism 
guarantee woman dignity and independence 
before marriage, but equally afterward, That 
event in no way would affect her rights as a 
citizen and a partner in the national concern, 
The humiliation of complete pecuniary de- 
pendence upon their husbands, of being 
obliged to ask forall they have, beyond bare 
bread and meat, which the best and noblest 
of wives now have to endure, the wife of the 
year 2000 would never know. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that her 
heart, remaining untouched, she had preferred 
to remain single. 

At the present time, a popular presumption 
exists that all girls wish to marry, and fail to 
do so only because they lack an eligible oppor- 
tunity. 
the obvious fact that women, being able with 
difficulty to support themselves, have in 
veneral a greater material interest in marriage 
then men have. Surely there can be few in- 
cidents of an unmarried woman's condition 
more exasperating than her knowledge that 
because this is the undeniable fact itis vain 
for her to expect to be popularly credited with 
the voluntary choice of her condition. She 
must endure with a smile, however she may 
rage within, the coarse jest or innuendo to 
which it would be worse than vain to reply. 
Nationalism, by establishing the economic in- 

dependence of women, without reference to 
their single or married state, will destroy the 
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presumption referred to by making marriage 
no more obviously desirable to one sex than 
to another. 

Would you gain a realization of the position 
of the “old maid” in the year 2000? If so, 
look at the lordly bachelor of to-day, the hero 
of romance, the cynosure of the drawing- 
room and of the promenade. Even as that 
bright being, like him self-poised, serenely 
insouciant, free as air, will the “old maid” of 
the year 2000 be. It is altogether probable, 
by the way, that the term “old maid” will 
by that time have fallen into disuse. 

But while the unmarried woman of the 
year 2000, whether young or old, will enjoy the 
dignity and independence of the bachelor of 
to-day, the insolent prosperity at present en- 
joyed by the latter will have passed into 
salutary, if sad, eclipse. No longer profiting 
by the effect of the pressure of economic ne- 
cessity upon woman, to make him indispensa- 
ble, but dependent exclusively upon his in- 
trinsic attractions, instead of being able to as- 
sume the fastidious airs of a sultan sur- 
rounded by languishing beauties, he will be 
fortunate if he can secure by his merits the 
smiles of one. 

In the year 2000 no man, whether lover or 
husband, may hope to win the favor of maid 
or wife save by desert. While the poet, justly 
apprehending the ideal proprieties, has always 
persisted in representing man at the feet of 
woman, woman has been, in fact, the depend- 
ent and pensioner of man. Nationalism will 
justify the poet and satisfy the eternal fitness 
of things by bringing him to his marrow-bones 
in earnest. But, indeed, we may ee sure that 
in the year 2000 he will need no compulsion 
to assume that attitude, 

It implies no disloyalty to the womanhood 
of to-day to believe that the personal dignity 
and moral freedom, unknown before to her 
sex, Which will be the birthright of woman in 
the twentieth century, cannot fail to react 
most favorably upon herself, ennobling her 
graces, Clothing with a new majesty her beauty 
and making her every way more worthy than 
ever before of the reverence and devotion of 
man. 

There is another and profoundly tragic 
aspect of the relation of the sexes, which by 
no means may be passed over in considering 
What Nationalism will do for womanhood, 
The same economical pressure which brings 
the mass of women into a relation of de- 
pendence upon men, rendered more or less 
tolerable according to the degree of mutual 
affection, reduces a great multitude of women, 
who are not fortunate enough to find adequate 
masculine support, to a form of slavery more 
morally degrading than any other, and more 
complete in its indignity. This most ancient 
form of bondage, which has grown up with 
the race and flourishes to-day in the face of 
civilization and Christendom as widely and 
vigorously as ever, which no wisdom of the 
economist, no zeal of the philanthropist has 
ever availed to diminish, Nationalism, by the 
necessary operation of its fundamental 
principle, will at once and forever extirpate. 
Want on the one hand will then no longer drive 
the virtuous woman to dishonor, nor on the 
other will wealth, in the hands, of unseru- 
pulous men, tempt her frivolous sister, 
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HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE 


A SERIES OF FOUR BRIEF PAPERS OF HELPFUL 
HINTS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By Grorce W. CABLE 
FIRST PAPER 


PROVE THE BOOK BY TRUTH, NOT TRUTH BY THE BOOK 


HEY say of some hearty 

shrubs that one may take 
them and invert them, piant 
ing their branches in the 
ground and leaving their 
roots outspread in the air, 
and the roots will become 
leafy and fruitful branches, 
and the branches will become roots, so like 
are the two in their essential nature. So like 
each other are study and teaching. Nothing 
has been amply studied till we feel we can 
teach it; and no teaching can keep its due 
freshness and energy once the teacher ceases 
to be a student. The right kind of study is a 
teaching one’s self, and the right kind of teach- 
ing, especially of such inexhaustible themes 
as those of the Bible, is mainly a studying 
with others. To knowtruly how to study the 
Bible will itself show us how to teach it. 

And this can never be rightly done by a sys- 
tem and method all the Bible’sown. Asin its 
study, so in its teaching, we must recognize 
and follow tde great general principles of the 
twin arts of studying and teaching any and 
all things; the very first of which is that all 
sorts of truth are one sort at last, and that the 
only competent and final authority of truth 
and right is conviction in the mind and con- 
science of him to whom it is addressed. It is 
a sad perversion of the true art of teaching 
and saddest when the things taught are those 
of the Bible—for a teacher, either directly or 
by implication, to ask his pupils to pay as- 
sents and consents in advance of convictions 
imparted. The Bible is not itself the truth. 
Grant that it is, somehow as no other book is, 
God’s book, and that He made it; yet God did 
not make truth any more than He created 
Himself; and that teacher is far astray who 
accepts and teaches moral.truth because it is 
in the Bible, instead of accepting and teaching 
the Bible because he ever more and more finds 
it the richest, purest vehicle of moral truth on 
earth. Hence this for a rule: Keep your 
teaching concentrated upon those few great 
simple truths to the understanding, and ac- 
ceptance of which books and scholarship are 
only aids—not essentials. 

There are those who claim that certain fun- 
damental and preliminary truths must be ac- 
cepted and taught on the pure authority of 
the Bible, or we cannot begin to teach the 
Bible at all. 

Suppose a case. I bid a new pupil open the 
Scriptures and read : 

“In the beginning God created.’’—He stops. 
What is the trouble? 

“I do not believe there is a God.” 

What ought I to reply ? That he must begin 
with that belief or we cannot begin at all? 
His blood would be on my head. I should say, 

“Never mind that now; agreat many men 
fancy they entirely and incessantly believe 
there isno God; and a great many who fancy 
they entirely and incessantly believe God is, 
have not even found out that such a belief is 
a thing of degrees. Those who entirely and 
incessantly either believe or disbelieve in God 
are rare. Thoroughly and constantly to be- 
lieve that ‘ God is, and is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him,’ isa great achieve- 
ment, and this Book offers to show that to do 
so is a possible and blessed thing. Let us open 
it reverently ’’—— 

He interrupts: ‘‘ Why should I reverence 
a book whose very first word 1 am not ready 
to accept?” 

What shall [ answer? Shall I try to show 
him how unreasonable heis? No; I will say, 
“Never mind reverence for the Book just yet. 
You have abundant reverence for truth, have 
you not?” 

“ Abundant,” he replies. 
only say, 

“ Well, we will read on a little way and see 
if, right here on this first leaf, involved in a 
narrative of some sort—no matter just what, 
right now—-we do not find one of the richest 
treasuries of moral truth ever written or 
printed on one book leaf by the hand of man. 
We shall see whether the kind of God here 
described or implied is one whose existence 
and nature it is worth while to consider any 
farther.” And so we begin again. 

Conviction first, creed afterward. From his 
own experience a friend tells me this: He 
met onthe highway traveling on horseback, 
as he was, and in the same direction, astranger, 
but one known to him as an irascible and 
violent skeptic. Said he, by and by:— ° 

“Well, as the Bible says’—— It was a red 
rag to the other. 

“T don’t believe the Bible! 
thingsinit’either! Notaline! Nota word! 
No, I don’t! Nameit! Name anything in 
that Book that I believe; I defy you!” 

“Why, my friend, you believe ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ ”’ 

“Yes, I do.” : 

“Well, hereafter read the Bible for what 
you already believe in it. You will be aston- 
ished to find what a large and precious part 
that is of the whole Book and of every portion 
of the whole Book. That is mainly het the 
whole Book was written for.’ They went their 
several a 

Years afterward, journeying in the same 
region, this chance teacher of an hour on the 
highway, found his upil a devout and 
active member of the Church of Christ. He 
had proved the Bible by truth, not truth by 
the Bible. Hundreds of us unconsciously 
satisfy ourselves with trying to teach the 
Bible, instead of simply using the Bible to 
teach Christianity. 


(Second paper in next Journal.) 
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GETTING READY FOR THE DRESSMAKER 


By Hewen Jay 








ehee)  eAe FTER the holidays, the 
4 NZ ,% . : , 
ne, ws . housewife pauses to take 


breath for the spring cam 
paign. If she be wise, the 
dressmaking is done before 
the warm, enervating days, 
when any exertion is an 
effort, and house-cleaning 
and summer outings must 
receive attention. Many 
specially where there are growing 


families, 
school girls whose wardrobes need constant 
replenishing, cannot afford to have their sew- 
ing done outside the home. A dressmaker 
must be engaged for a week, at least, to do 
those thousand and one things which a stylish 


madame would consider quite beneath her 
notice. Dresses of the elder sister or mother 
must be made over into school gowns for the 
little maiden, and trimming coaxed to cover 
the record of a term’s experiments with ink 
and nails. 

Often I hear the complaint, “It does not 
pay to make over anything, and it is just as 
expensive having a dressmaker in the house, 
as it is putting the work out.” This ought 
not to be the case, provided some member of 
the family works with the dressmaker, and, 
above all, if suitable preparations are made 
for her coming. Until you have tried this 
plan you have no idea how much solid time 
can be saved. First if there are dresses to be 
made oyer, rip, clean and press them. For the 
former purpose, use a small, sharp penknife; 
never scissors, which jag and tear. Then 
brush with a stiff whisk broom, giving the 
hems and seams an extra beating. This 
method takes away many of the threads, the 
picking out of which is such a tedious process. 
However, tedious as it is, it must be done 
after the brushing. To clean colored woolens 
use the following receipt: 

Four ounces of white castile soap, four 
ounces of ammonia, two ounces of alcohol, 
two ounces of glycerine. Shave the soap in 
one quart of water over the fire. When dis- 
solved add four quarts of rain water, and when 
nearly cold the other ingredients. Bottle and 
keep in a cool place. One cup of this mixture 
in two quarts of water will be sufficient for 
ordinary use. Now lay the goods on an old 
sheet, and iron rapidly and lightly on the 
wrong side, and then roll tightly on a curtain 
pole or any round piece of wood. If this is 
carefully done you do away with the creases 
made by folding. For black silk or cloth 
dissolve one tablespoonful of borax and one 
tablespoonful of indigo in one pint of warm 
water. Sponge the pieces well and lay 
smoothly one above the other, and, if possible, 
put in the sun to dry. 

If you want to make the children’s last 
summer lawns and ginghams look bright and 
new enough to warrant the letting down of 
the skirts and the making of new waists, boil 
a quart of bran, enclosed in a bag, in a gallon 
of water, for an hour, Take out the bran 
and divide the water in which it was boiled, 
putting one-half to one gallon of warm water, 
in which the dress is to be washed, and the 
other half to a second gallon in which it is to 
be washed again. Dry in the shade, and iron 
on the wrong side. Use no soap and no starch. 
The extract of bran cleans sufficiently, stiffens 
and preserves the colors. 

Now that your materials are in working 
order, have your dressmaker come in some 
evening and look at them and tell you what she 
will need in the way of trimmings. She can- 
not do this until she sees the shape in which 
the pieces are, and gets some ile of your 
wishes about their future form. Be consider- 
ate and don’t visit the poor woman in her 
crowded working hours, thus borrowing (?) the 
time of employer and employée. 

This consultation will help you both. No 
dressmaker likes to promise that a dress can 
be made over to advantage, and find on riping 
it that her predecessor has so cut it that the 
garment will never be satisfactory. Neither 
does she like to have you buy more material 
than she needs. Her reputation is her capital, 
and she is just as anxious, nine times out of 
ten, to please you as you are to be pleased. 

Make alist of what she needs, and, as you 
value the fit of your gown, never use an old 
lining washed or unwasbed. That is a bit of 
economy costly in the end. If you are so 
situated that you cannot have this consultation, 
the following rules can be safely adopted: 
For every skirt, buy four yards of English 
cambric, the color of the dress; two yards of 
silesia for the waist, one yard of canvas, three 
whalebones uncut, one dress braid, and shields 
for each sleeve. Sateen dresses should always 
be lined with a “ piece of themselves,” as Pat 
said. Theimportant little things are thread,silk, 
hooks and eyes, belting, tape, crinoline, needles, 
pins and sharp scissors. Buy wound bobbins 
for your machine of the colored thread you 
will need. They cost the same as the ordinary 
spool, and save time and trouble. Two of 
these, with two large spools of silk for the 
upper thread, will be enough for any suit. 
Have two sizes of black hooks. Large ones 
for belts and smaller ones for waists. White 
hooks tarnish and are apt to stain the under- 
clothing. In these days when so few buttons 
are used you do not need twist unless for a 
jacket. Always dip the unwound braid in 
cold water till thoroughly wet, then hang by 
a hot fire to shrink. The puckered appearance, 
often disfiguring an otherwise pretty skirt, is 
caused by neglect of this dele precaution. 
You can make your dress shields, by buying 
rubber cloth and cutting them out, using an 
old one for a model. Pinked or bound with 
binding ribbon, they are better than you can 
buy, and cost much less. 

Give your machine a good oiling with kero- 
sene, and let it stand twelve hours. Then 
oil and clean in the usual way. If there is 
anything the matter with it have it mended ; 
don’t expect the dressmaker to get it in order 

for you. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF THE EYES 


Wurpemann, M. D. 


By H. VY. 


© take great care of the 





eyes should be one 

of our foremost 

duties. Very many 

eyes might have 

been saved if the 

owners had only 

known how to care 

for them. A blind 

7, @« ~" he , man is a charge upon 
: j the community at 
7 large. He is not a 
\ ey as a rule, 
\ yut is a consumer. 


The money annually spent sin the United 
States for the support of the blind is sufficient 
to pay the interest on the public debt. “ Pity 
the blind'” Pity we may, perhaps, for we 
cannot always help. We must also condemn ; 
and whom shall we blame? Not the poor 
unfortunates themselves, but the ignorance of 
many parents and nurses; for they, in many 
instances, are the responsible ones. 

The eyes of the new-born child are ex- 
tremely delicate and very sensitive to irritants. 
Mothers and nurses should be exceedingly 
careful to avoid exposing the eyes of their 
charges to the light. Nature is aware of this 
and usually ushers in the new-comer at night. 
They should also be very careful when wash- 
ing the infants, for matters from the body may 
yet into the eyes and there. set up an inflam- 
mation which, at this age, frequently results 
in entire loss of vision. One-half of all the 
blind become so through this cause. 

Children under seven years of age have eyes 
which are too imperfect to admit of close ap 
plication. If used at this age they are very 
apt to give way under the strain, becoming 
longer and hence short-sighted or, if there be 
any inherited trouble, it is readily developed. 
If only for this reason children under the 
eighth year should not be set to their books, 
and if sent to any school this should be a 
Kindergarten. 

The normal adult eye, in a healthy person, 
can stand an immense amount of work if 
properly used; but many eyes are not normal: 
some are too long, some too short, and in 
others some part of the complex machinery is 
out of year. The old eye becomes worn with 
use and is not fitted for fine work; the media, 
transparent in the adult, are clouded, and de- 
generation shows in every structure, 

School-room desks should be of sufficient 
height so that the pupils will not have to 
bend over their tasks. In reading or writing, 
in either the standing or the sitting posture, 
the head and body should be erect. The act 
of bending constricts the veins of the neck, 
hindering the return of blood from the head, 
thus increasing intra-ocular pressure, ‘This is 
one of the most common causes of myopia, 
or short-sight. Teach the children to read 
and to write without leaning on their desks. 
Bend the tree while it is young, and when it 
is old all the king’s horses cannot straighten it. 
The book should be held not less than ten 
inches from the eyes. If it be noticed that a 
pupil habitually holds his work closer, the 
fact should be reported to the parents, who 
should take the child to an oculist. 

The light should come from one side, pref- 
erably the left. There should be no windows 
in the wall of the school-room that the students 
face. That end should be a_ blackboard. 
Pupils should face the desk when writing, 
holding the paper with the edges parallel to 
the edges of the desk-top. Many systems of 
writing teach the false position of having one 
side of the body nearer the desk than the 
other. In such a position the eyes and body 
soon become tired. 

The same rules should be followed in draw- 
ing and other close work. The best plan is to 
work continuously ten minutes or so and to 
look up from book or task at some distant ob- 
ject for a moment, then continue the work. 
The eves are rested, the thoughts concen- 
trated and the mind reviews what has been 
done. Thus more work can be accomplished 
without fatigue. Engravers, who follow this 
method, save their eyes; while others who do 
not, are invariably affected, sooner or later, by 
their fine work. 

At home orin office a few more admonitions 
are needed: 

Don't work by twilight or by a_ flickering 
light. The rapidly diminishing light between 
sunset and dusk is most fatal to the eyes. 
Fine needlework, especially colored embroid- 
ery, should be pursued only in a g¥ 0d light. 

‘Don’t read lying down, as then there is too 
much blood-pressure in the eyes and the ex- 
ternal muscles become more readily tired. 

Don’t read in direct sunlight, as the glare is 
a direct irritant to the retina. In reading by 
artificial light, the back should always be 
turned to the source of illumination, allowing 
the light to pass over the shoulders. When 
working by artificial illumination, the light 
should either be high enough to permit shad- 
ing of the eyes by the brows, else an opaque 
screen, or, better still, a translucent shade 


should cut off the glare of the light from the | 


eyes, and yet permit illumination of the 
work. The light of an oil lamp is, as a rule, 
better than that furnished by the average cor- 
poration gas-burner; and yet the latter may 
be greatly improved by attaching one form 
of the incandescent wire apparatus that are 
now on the market. 

By following these suggestions many con- 
genital defects will never assert themselves, 
and many others will never be acquired. No 
time should ever be thought other than wisely 
employed which is given over to the care of 
the eyes. The eye is not only the light-house 
to the soul, but it is undoubtedly the most 
valuable member of the human body, and I 
except none. It therefore behooves us to 
exercise every possible precaution for its pre- 
servation, and no words are too strong to 
serve as warning to those who wrongfully use 
or abuse the eye. 
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HELPS FOR WOMEN STENOGRAPHERS 


By Carrie E. Garretr 


_ HE watch-words here, asin every 
) other trade or profession, are in- 
dustry, patience and tact. The 
stenographer must be a slave to 
men of all minds and manners; 
must be a medium for thoughts 
base and sublime, wise and 
otherwise. It is a school in 
which one must learn with even casual atten- 
tion to the outspoken thoughts of others. 
Never consider that you are past learning, no 
matter how proficient you may be in your 
art. If you stumble over a new word that 
you have never written before, as you often 
will, make a note of it and practice it as faith- 
fully as you did your exercises in the begin- 
ning, and it will not surprise you again. Do 
not confine yourself to the technicalities of 
the work on which you are at present engaged, 
or to the rate per minute now required of you 
specially if it is below par. Do not get into 
a rut which it will be difficult for you to get 
out of, should you have to change. Be equally 
ready with all the words of your vocabulary, 
and keep up your speed, It may be required 
of you at any minute. In the process of a 
very slow and laborious dictation, do not en- 
yvrave your notes, putting in unnecessary 
vowels, etc., simply to kill time. It is danger- 
ous to use anything superfluous on principle, 
no matter how much time you have. Always 
uim to be as brief as is consistent with legi- 
bility. 

Don’t copy glaring errors because they are 
so in the copy, or so dictated, I have heard it 
said that stenographers take a malicious pleas- 
ure in faithfully jotting down the most palpa- 
ble mistakes, urging that they are not respon- 
sible—they only followed the copy or dicta- 
tion. Thisis very vexatious. You will either 
have to re-write or correct the work, and 
erasures are an abomination. Errors are 
never quoted, except for the purpose of ridi- 
cule, and you will be expected to use your 
brains as well as your eyes in your work, If 
the dictatee overtakes you, do not go blunder- 
ing on from bad to worse (this is a common 
inistake of beginners), but ask for a second’s 
pause. This will always be granted, and is far 
less humiliating than finding gaps in your 
work which you are unable to fill out. If 
you have any ability (and we will pre-suppose 
you have) do not turn out a crude letter 
which a little care may set aright. Turn into 
proper shape the bad grammar, tautology or 
involved expression, It will help the letter 
and help you. On the other hand, if too 
much is assumed, there is danger of a gentle 
reminder from your employer that he knows 
what to say and how to say it, better than 
you do. Happy is the stenographer who can 
delicately steer between self-assertion and in- 
telligent appreciation of what is meant. 

Do not always expect drawing-room courtesy 
in the office, for the chances are that you will 
be disappointed. A busy man in the prepara- 
tion of an important paper forgets the little 
umenities of life, and regards you only as the 
medium for his thoughts, not as a young lady, 
Don’t look over your shoulder in a withering 
manner when his directions are curt in throw- 
ing down a paper for copy. It will be quite 
lost on him, for he is not thinking about you 
at all, and would be amazed if you accused 
him of rudeness. 

Take the home spirit of order and cleanli- 
ness with you to the office. Keep your own 
desk and other desks in the room neatly 
arranged, and supplied with clean inkstands 
and sponge cups, fresh ink, pens, blotters, ete, 
These little womanly offices will not be unap- 
preciated, 

It is acommon plaint among the fraternity 
that the noon hour and the closing hour are 
invariably the hours of inspiration, when the 
flow of epistolary eloquence is absolutely 
wrist-aching. This phenomenon is as yet un- 
explained. “Theirs not to question why”; 
theirs but to sit and chew the end of a lead- 
pencil waiting for the advent of the divine 
afflatus, and wondering dismally whether it 
will arrive on the stroke of the Junch bell or 
the boom of the four o’clock whistle. You can- 
not always count on a strict observance of 
business’ hours as can the clerk with ordinary 
routine work. This is very trying, specially 
if you lead a busy life outside of the office. 

3ut when you are inclined to be discontented 
and rebellious at being ‘‘ kept in,’’ just think 
of the weary saleswoman who has perhaps 
your youth and intelligence and ambition, but 
who receives about one-fourth of your salary, 
and that, too, in the face of more petty trials 
during the day than you can iaanage. There 
is much wisdom in the motto Edison gave a 
young boy just starting out in the world, 
**Don’t look at the clock.’’ The hands of a 
clock are like the traditional pot that will not 
boil if watched. Undertake your task will- 
ingly and brightly, and not as if you hated it. 
Do your very best, and you will learn to like 
your work for its own sake and not as a mere 
means to an end. 
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In 1850 
TROCHES were introduced, and their 
success in relieving Coughs, Sore 
Throat, and Bronchial Affections has 
been unparalleled. Sold only in boxes. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Brown’s BRONCHIAL 








HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle, Send stamps to 
Eshelman, Liewellyn & to., Seattle, Wash. 
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OPE was not the name 
at all; it was really 
Huldah Elizabeth Ann; 
but the child was from 
her birth such a spark 
of gayety and bright- 
ness, such an indomit- 
able bit of fun and 
cheer that she earned 

her nickname. Her 
father died before she could remember; her 
mother lay dying for years; poverty beset the 
house; Charity, with cold half-filled hands, kept 

Clarinda Ames and her baby alive; but nothing 

daunted the laughing child; she grew up in an 

atmosphere of cloud and storm, but she drank 
in every scarce sunbeam. 
“T haven’t a hope in this wuld but my 


baby!” said the emaciated woman to Parson | 


Pitcher, on one of his professional visits of con- 
solation. 

“If twasn’t for her I’d ha’ died long ago; 
she’s turned of six now, and it isn’t in 
natur’ I should live much longer, and 
I've got to leave her to Aunt Melindy; 
there isn’t another livin’ soul that’s kin 
to her and me.” 

“Well, well, my friend, try and be 
thankful for that resource. The Lord is 
good to the fatherless; little Hope will 
be prospered no doubt. You must have 
faith. Yes, yes; according to your faith 
it shall be.” 

All this fell. like hollow sounds on the 
sick woman’s ear; she was worn and 
anxious to the last degree; her faith had 
failed her, for the flesh was exceeding 
weak ; she made no assent to the Parson’s 
official remarks; a few slow tears trickled 
out of her eyes, and a sallow despair 
invaded her tired face, but just then 
Hope's clear laugh came in through the 
window, and she smiled. 

Parson Pitcher was at aloss what to do, 
so he took up his hat and came and said 
good bye. 

‘‘Be'n to see Mis’ Ames, heve ye?” 
asked Deacon Tucker, whom he met as 
he turned from the green yard where 
Hope was building an oven of stones and 
mud, with shouts of laughter every time 
the edifice fell to the ground. 

“Hope ye found her spiritual state 
satisfact’ry ?” 

‘Well, Deacon, she is in straits no 
doubt; yes, in straits; she is in the 
depths, the spirit may be willing. I 
can’t say, but the flesh is weak, exceed- 
ing weak. I do not think she is struck 
with death however, and she will be 
more reconciled in time; the Lord doth 
not give us dying grace to live by. I 
trust she will be led through the valley 
in peace,’ 

Parson Pitcher was right. Almost 
four years went by before Mrs: Ames did 
die; years when she seemed to live by 
pure force of will, and her chief help was 
Hope’s unfailing gayety and sweetness. 

“Her pa hadn’t any wuldly goods to 
leave her,” said the anxious mother to 
Mrs. Tucker, who had called to bring her 
“some blue mange and lemon jell. 

“No, Charley, hadn’t a cent, and this 
house isn’t much; it’s mine, but I’ve had 
to raise money on’t; but he left Hope his 
own sunshiny natur’, and that’s wuth 
everything to her; she'll always see the 
bright side. My! don’t [I remember 
when he was fetched in all broke up after 
that scaffoldin’ giv’ way; how he was 
whiter ’n writin’ paper, but he looked 
right up in my face and smiled as pleas- 
ant; he died a smilin’, and Hope is 
*xactly like him.” 

“Well, Mrs. Ames, it’s a proper good 
thing that kind of adisposition; ye know 
what Scripturs say—‘A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine’; and ’tis so. Ef 
she’d been a peaked pinin’, whinin’ child 
like Mis’ Larabee’s Juliet, I don’t know 
what you would have done.” 

“Yes, I’ve got a deal to be thankful 
for; she'll get along a sight better with- 
out me when she has that sort o’ spirit. 
I’m afraid she'll need it all to Melindy’s.” 

But tears and grief overtook Hope one 
day, as those hunters of men overtake us 
all sooner or later; she cried herself ill 
when her mother left her forever, and 
she knew that the dear tender face would 
never greet her again. 

Still her indomitable courage and sweetness 
helped her, and when her clothes were packed 
in the old hair trunk, and all the furniture 
that would sell sent to its various purchasers, 
when the house was desolate to her eyes, and 
she was just about to pull herself up into 
Deacon Tucker's old wagon, she turned to say 
one more good bye to Mrs. Tucker, with as 
bright a smile on her rosy, dimpling face as 
had ever shone on her dear, lost mother. 

“Keep up your heart, dear!” cackled the 
kindly old woman. ‘Remember me_ to 
Melindy ; I dassay you'll be a real comfort to 
er, 
an try,” said Hope, with a gay little 
augh., 

It was a long journey that brought this 
small maiden at last to Aunt Melindy, and 
her welcome was vague enough; she had not 
been expected till the next day, andshe opened 
the kitchen door on a most lugubrious twain. 
A melancholy woman sat at the north win- 
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dow leaning her head on her rough, bony hand 
with an expression of distress and disgust all 
over her wrinkled face; beside her, on an up- 
turned butter-tub, sat an equally forlorn child 
leaning against her mother, who took no 
notice of her, though the poor little hand 
feebly grasped her dress as if to call her atten- 
tion, and the great sorrowful light eyes, under 
a neglected fringe of tan-colored hair, seemed 
to implore one look or word of kindness. 

Hope stopped on the door-sill. Could this be 
Aunt Melinda? She had always been spoken 
of as an old maid living by herself. Who then 
was this child? 

Suddenly a door opened and out stepped a 
thin, wiry, sallow female, who did not see 
Hope, but proceeded at once to exhort the mel- 
ancholy woman in the window. 

“T wish’t you’d kind of spunk up, Mrs. 
Nichols. This wuld’s a wuld of ’fliction, and 
you've always said 'twas, and sort of lotted on 
it, so to speak, and now you don’t bear upa 


winters to care for themselves and the two or 
three old and infirm men who were useless for 
lumbering; forced by poverty and climate to 
labor for daily bread, and do the work of men 
in and about their houses; always lonely and 
anxious through those long winters about the 
husbands and brothers who were far away en- 
gaged in the dangerous and severe toil of chop- 
pingand logging, it was small wonder that 
the women were sad and severe in manner 
and aspect. 

“Lay off your things, child,’ said Aunt 
Melinda, without a word of welcome or an at- 
tempt toembrace the newcomer. But Hope, 
nothing daunted, rushed at Melinda, threw her 
arms about the spinster’s neck, and gave her a 
hearty kissing that brought a strange new 
light into those faded eyes, and a tinge of color 
to the deep-lined cheek. 

“ Mercy me!” cried Aunt Melinda, “if you 
ain’t—! well; take off your bonnet and I’ll 
help ye lug thattrunk up charmber. You set 
still Mrs. Nichols, till I come down.” 

Mrs. Nichols was looking hard at Hope, in- 
stead of staring sullenly into space. That 
** wasn’t Slabtow: manners,” as she afterward 
said; a spark kin..’ed in her hopeless eyes, 
she had a vague feeling that it must be pleas- 
ant to be hugged and kissed like that, but 
Loreny wouldn’t doit! Miss Melinda stopped 
as she set down Hope’s trunk in the bare 
clean loft, beside a cot spread with homespun 
blankets and a patchwork quilt, to say, ina 
lowered voice: ‘‘ You no need to mind Mis’ 
Nichols; she’s heered from the woods that 
her Jim has be’n on a dretful spree and come 
nigh to break his neck. He'd jest as good 
have did it, for he ain’t no use to her, but she 





“She opened the kitchen door on a most lugubrious twain.” 


mite. Why! Who's this? Who be you, 
child?” suddenly catching sight of Hope. 

The rosy face laughed all over. 

“Well, I’m Hope Ames. I guess you're 
Aunt Melindy, ain’t you?” 

“T expect Lbe. Ineverdid! I didn’t think 
you'dcome to-day. Come by the Meddyhemp’s 
stage, didn’t ve? Look a-here Loriny Nichols, 
here's a mate for ye! Stop aclawin’ of your 
ma’s gownd an’ look at my gal!” , 

Hope, with her happy instinct, held out her 
hand to the forlorn child; Lorena let go of her 
mother, looked up at the newcomer’s sweet, 
sunshiny face and faintly smiled. Hope's 
unsconscious mission in Slabtown had begun. 


It was a queer place; just on the edge of 


the great Maine forests; a place almost snowed 
under in winter, and all barren fields in 
summer, for the men were lumberers and 
farmed their cold clay land only enough to 
raise hay and corn to feed their cattle through 
the short summer. 

They had hard lives, these men; but the 
women’s lives were harder; left all the long 


seems to set by him quite a little. Thank the 
Lord, I hain’t never been no man’s fool!” 

With which pious aspiration Melinda 
turned back and went down the stairs, leaving 
Hope to arrange her possessions as best she 
could, A call to supper soon put an end to 
her work and she went down smiling and 
hungry, finding Lorena and her mother had 
stayed to tea. Hope was so merry and the food 
so savory that Mrs. Nichols really smiled once, 
and when Hope insisted on clearing the table 
and washing the dishes Lorena volunteered 
her help, and her shrill little laugh came back 
from the sink-room now and then to her 
mother’s great surprise. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Nichols, ‘if 
Loreny ain’t a laughin’! That girlo’ yourn 
isas chipper as a robin, now ain’t she? I 
wish’t mine was that make up; but she ain’t, 
not a mite.” 

“Maybe she would be if you was more 
cherk,”’ answered Melinda, dryly. 

So Hope began her new life, she soon made 
acquaintance with the village people, and was 
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like a ray of sunshine among them. To be 
happy had not entered into their scheme of 
life; to work, and wait, and endure was all 
they tried to do; that life could be easier and 
better for merriment and kindliness had not 
occurred to them, but this happy, unselfish 
little creature was a real social gospel to the 
dreary folks of Slabtown. She taught the 
children games, she sung the cheerful hymns 
her mother had loved, to the old and sick 
people; she gathered the gay blossoms of the 
woods and hills, and showed her playmates 
how to brighten up their dull houses with the 
vivid or delicate colors of the flowers they had 
always disregarded; and in the school, that 
even Slabtown children were blessed with in 
summer, Hope was like a perpetual June 
day. There was among the scholars a great 
stupid boy of eighteen, a cousin of Lorena 
Nichols—Jesse Brown; one of those boys 
whom other children cannot assimilate with . a 
grown-up boy with a child's slow compre- 
hension. All the girl’s shrank from Jesse, and 
considered him a fool; while all the boys de- 
rided him, sure that his strength would never 
be used in revenge. Hope pitied the great 
dull fellow with all her heart; he, too, was an 
orphan, without a home; in winter, the drudge 
of the lumber camps, in summer the un- 
welcome guest of drunken Jim Nichols, his 
uncle, who was not quite unwilling, however, 
to give him his board for the chores he 
did about the house. Kindness had never 
come near Jesse till Hope showed it to him 
in a hundred little ways. She helped him 
with his lessons, she coaxed him to join in the 
vames at “noon-spell,”’ she asked him to go 
after wild flowers with the rest, and to join 
their berrying parties. Jesse knew when 
all these wild things grew, and the chil- 
dren, following Hope’s lead, soon began 
to respect him for such serviceable know- 
ledge. His pale eyes grew brighter; his 
heavy face began to light up too. Three 
years went by, and Hope grew tall and 
pretty in their flight. Jesse was no 
longer called the Slabtown fool. He 
worked winters with a better will, for he 
wanted to earn more money having a 
purpose in his mind that he told no one. 
Slabtown too was changed; this “little 
candle” of Hope had indeed thrown its 
beams far and wide. Kindliness, cheer- 
fulness, friendly words and deeds made 
life brighter to the women of the village. 
The fourth winter of Hope's life with 
Aunt Melinda set in, but Jesse did not 
go to the woods with the loggers. He 
appeared at Miss Melinda’s door one 
morning in a new suit of rough clothes, 
having the rest of his goods tied up in a 
silk handkerchief swinging at the end of 
a stick over his shoulder. 
“IT come to say fare-ye-well Miss 
Melindy,” he explained, staring past her 
at Hope’s dimpling face. ‘I’m goin’ for 
to seek my fortun’ down the country. I 
feel in my mind that I’m wuth more for 
somethin’ else than lumberin’.”’ 
“ Ain't you ruther ventersome?”’ asked 
Melinda, sharply. 
‘Nothin’ venter 
answered, 
her aunt. 
“Good bye Jesse! she said, slipping 
out to the step. “I know you'll do 
well. You’re goin’ to be a credit to Slab- 
town yet.” 
This was Jesse’s accolade; now he 
could do or die since Hope believed in 
him. He wrung her hand and turned 
on his heel without one word to Aunt 
Melinda. 
“Well! I hope that’s manners!” was 
her only comment. Hope wore a grave 
face all day, but no one asked why. 
Jesse had that indomitable will that 
makes its way; he found work at first in 
a saw-mill, then learned his trade in a 
carpenter's shop, and in five years had a 
good place in a builder's great workshop, 
and was earning steady wages. Now and 
then he was heard of in Slabtown; he 
sent a Christmas’ card every year to 
Hope, and once in a great while wrote to 
his cousin Lorena, who had grown into a 
stout, lively girl. 
Hope was well past eighteen when Jesse 
came back to Slabtown; she bad found 
lovers already, for the sweet wild flowers 
in the forest draw their bees even in its 
sunny solitude; but Hope did not care 
for lovers. 
But Jesse appeared once more; a well- 
looking, brisk fellow, but in Hope’s pres- 
ence as shy as a trapped partridge. Yet 
he hung round her as one of the afore- 
said bees would hang about a comb of 
honey; gasping now and then as if about 
to say something, but never saying it. 
At last he fairly waylaid and caught her 
one soft August evening when she had 
stolen out of the shed door to get a pail 
of water from the spring; he aoa in 
her path as she turned to go back with 
the } went pail. 
“Hope,” he said, “I have thought about 
old times every day sence I see you. I dono’ 
where I should hev landed if twant for you. 
I kep’ a thinkin’ papetooral of the old sayin’, 
“Tf twasn’t for Hope the heart would break.” 

He looked at her with his heart blazing in 
his eyes. Hope colored, choked, but rallied 
with a toss of her head and forced herself to 
speak, saying, of course, the wrong thing. 

“T spose you don’t call back the rest on ’t:— 
‘Ef twasn’t for fear, the fool would speak,’ ” 

Jesse's face flushed—and the fool spoke. 


a * 


nothin hev,”’ he 
Hope smiled from behind 


So now they live in a little white house in 
Portland, and Slabtown is left without its 
moral sunshine; but Mrs. Nichols has forgotten 
how to whine; Lorena laughs, and Miss 
Melinda is as “hullsome as a Bald'in apple,” 
Jim Nichols says, when he is sober; while 
Jesse still clings to his old sayin’, and has 
written on his carpenter bench—“ If twasn’t 
for Hope the heart would break.” 

So mueh for the child who came to Slab- 
town, filled with the gospel of love and cheer! 
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* [| have not before take! 
up the pen toc 


ver the charges 


onmiment 
onoran 
and attacks made upon 
my work In connection 
with the lepers of 
Molokai, and upon 





my personal motive 
and my own chara 
ter, itis because know- 
ing, as I did, that they 


emanated from unreliable sources, 1 believed 
they would not find credence with the great 
general public. I have all along considered 
these reports and attacks as beneath my con- 
tempt, and hence unworthy any publi 
But 


notice. 


“ Magna est veritas, et prievalebit 


And now, for the sake of the le pers whose tears 
cry to Heaven for vengeance, I will accept the 
olfer of the Editor of Tue Lapiges’ Hom: 
JourNnaL to speak, almost in the language of 
the lepers themselves, and, without comment 
on my part, relate some of the events which 
took place since my arrival here 

When Larrived at Honolulu, in the month of 
March, 1890, to devote myself to the care of the 
lepers at Molokai, the Board of Health in- 
formed me that they had great need of a trained 
nurse at the Kalihi Hospital, and asked me 
if I would relinquish the idea of going to 
Molakai for the present at least, and remain at 
Kalihi three miles distant from Honolula. 
Dr. Lutz, the German specialist, who had 
come out to care for the lepers, was stationed 
at Kalihi, but had no one to help him in his 
all-important work, and had asked the Board 
of Health if [, as trained nurse, would not be 
the best person to work under his instructions 
As my intention was to help the lepers in the 
best way I could, I assented. 

The Hospital and Receiving Station con 
sisted of several inclosed in about 
eight acres of ground, built on the hard coral 
rock, where nothing will grow but grass and 
algarobatrees. The ground was divided into 
three parts ; one for“ suspects thatis, persons 
whom the are not sure having the 
disease—one for the lepers under Dr. Lutz's 
treatment, and the third for the persons 
brought in for examination, and the unfortu- 
nates waiting to be shipped to Molokai. 

The Board of Health vested the entire con- 
trol of the hospital, apart from the medical 
and surgical work, in their agent who also 
acts as a sort of policeman to catch the lepers, 
and bring them up for examination. He in 
his turn gave overthe authority tothe Luna 
a sort of general overseer—one of the leper 
patients, a man of no education, who con 
fessed himself that before he “ got the disease 
he was fond of drinking and often “had the 
devil.’ This overseer retained all the keys of 
communication until the day I left, even of 
the “suspect” side which heought not to have 
entered, as he was acontirmed leper. He kept 
the furniture of the hospital, went outinto the 
town (which was also against the rules for 
lepers), made the people work, and, in fact, oc- 
cupied a position very similar to that of the 
Master of a Work-house, in England. Besides 
the agent, the president of the Board of 
Health made frequent visits to the hospital, 
going round with this Luna, and approving 
or disapproving everything he did, as the Luna 
told it to him. 

Now, when [entered the Hospital, among 
the suspect patients there was a white man 
of respectable family long established in 
Honolulu. How he contracted the 
nooneknew. Intheseislands thereare many 
such cases, some of white people, some of 
half-castes, who have never to their knowledge 
seen a leper in their lives, and yet who de- 
velop the disease sometimes in its most ma- 
lignant form. This man Api, as the natives 
called him, had been three years at Molokai, 
but had been brought down by the former 
President of the Board of Health to Kalihi, to 
be treated by Dr. Lutz, and had vastly im- 
proved during his stayin the hospital. 

At last came the examination day. In the 
morning he was going about in unusually 
good spirits, whistling and singing, and telling 
everyone he was sure to be allowed to go home, 
as most of the symptoms of the disease had 
disappeared, and many suspected lepers, with 
so little on them as he, where allowed to go 
out and report at the Government Dispensary 
every Friday, in case fresh signs of the dis- 
ease should break out. The examination 
took placein a little room set apart for that 
purpose; all the patients to be examined sat 
outside in the yard, their friends remained 
weeping and trembling without the gate, 
until the people had been examined, and then 
the decision in each case was made known by 
the policeman of the Board of Health. ; 

That afternoon I waited in the Dispensary, 
making medicines and preparing dressings 
for the evening work, with an anxious heart. 
Api had talked so about going out, had said 
over and overagain that he would rather go to 
a dungeon than to go back to Molokai, where 
he had no occupation, no friends, no change, 
no society, nothing to make life bearable to a 
man of education. 

Suddenly, hearing loud and angry voices 
without, l opened the door, and saw Api, the 
Agent of the Board of Health and the native 
Luna, engaged ina lively dispute. Api had been 
pronounced a “leper” by the examining 
doctors, and was, therefore, either to be detained 
for treatment at Kalihi in the Leper Hospital, 
or to return to Molokai. He was declaiming 
against the injustice of his detention when 
others were set free, and the agentand Luna 
were telling him that it was inevitable. He 
became more and more excited, poor fellow, 
he was so disappointed, and, moreover, he so 
keenly felt the degradation of being subject 
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to the orders of men beneath himself in the 
cial grade. The sent threatened to have 
him put inthe prison, the cells of which were 


unventilated except by 
the door. the abode of 


about flour leet by seven 


small openings over 


millions of mosquitoes. Api talkedof escaping 
In fact, in his bitter grief and anger, he hardly 
knew what he said He was removed to the 
makai yard—so called because near the sea 


there were many lepers waiting to be 


where 


sent to Molokai. The Luna set two men to 
vatch him, and threatened to hand-culf him 
if he did not remain perfectly quiet. That 


was Thursday. During the next day, Api re 
mained quiet, in a kind of stupor. It was 
useless to try to comfort him. What was there 


to be done? What hope pointed out for one 
condemned to life-long banishment in that 
drear island, where Death reigns supreme 


working silently day by day on his victims 
setting a hideous brand on the living, and 
torturing the dying by prolonged agony and 
suffering ? 

Between Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing, the Portuguese negro and the native 
both lepers—who were on guard outside the 
door of Api’s room, heard him crying, and 
going to the Luna, they begged him to vo and 
fetch the Sister. 

‘1 don’t care,” 
him «die.” 

* Let me go then,” urged the negro. “Api 
ix sick, and we ought to do something for him. 
Lend me the keys and let me go and fetch 
her.’ 

The Luna refused, and went off to bed. Of 
course the others could do nothing without 
the keys of communication, and they sat 
down again, Soon Api became quiet and left 
off mouning, so they hoped he had gone to 
sleep. 

In the morning they waited in vain for him 
to open his door and call for his breakfast. 

* Perhaps he is tired, he was awake so late 
last night,” said one. 

‘l am going in to wake him,” 
native guardian of the makai yard. 
he is ill.” 

Let him sleep,” said the other. “ Let us 
go and ask the Sister to come and see if he is 
sick,” 

The negro left to go to the Dispensary ; the 
native opened the door softly to see if the 
white man was still sleeping. 

Ile was sleeping—the last, long sleep, from 
Which he awakened in eternity, his half-open 
eves turned to the door as if to look for the 
shadow which would come to 
beckon him away! On his face he wore the 
sad, weary expression of a hopeless outcast 
aun outcast from his family, from his home, 
and from the society in which he had been 
brought up; and outeast from the very church 
in which his mother had led him to pray in 
those far-off days when he was as clean of 
body as innocent of soul. 

By his bedside were three bottles, the first 
containing his internal medicine, the second 
containing some French boubons [ had given 
him, the last was empty, but it bore the label 
* Tinet. Opii.,”? and it was drained to the very 
last drop. 

We, in the Hospital, wept for him; re- 
membered him with pity and regret, and felt 
that he might have been prevented from hur- 
rying his soul so rashly into the unknown. 
And yet the brother of that dead man was a 
member of the Board of Health who allowed 
the doctor to be maligned by the Luna with 
impunity, and suffered the doctor to leave the 
hospital, when his treatment was becoming 
more and more successful, rather than deprive 
the Luna of his office. 

Those first three months at Kalihi were 
months of incessant labor and difficult prob- 
lems; sometimes when there were many 
lepers waiting to be examined or to be sent to 
Molokai, we had more than sixty inmates, all 
requiring to be treated. Some had arms or 
legs covered with loathsome sores; some faces 
half eaten away by leprous ulcers; some 
scarcely a wholesome patch on their body; 
and all these required daily dressing. Many 
had to be attended to two or three times a day. 
One old man had a pulmonary disease, and 
had to be watched day and night, for he had 
had hemorrhages twice and could hardly be 
got to obey the doctor's order of keeping per- 
fectly quiet. 

At the same time, in the makai yard, there 
was an old Chinaman, emaciated and decrepit, 
who had evidently been a confirmed opium 
smoker. Whenever I left him he would lie 
on the floor and ery “ Make” (die), ‘‘ Make,”’ 
while the Luna and some of the men teased 
him laughing at him, and threatening to cut off 
his pig-tail, as sometimes in his ravings he 
would tie it round his neck, as if he were go- 
ing to hang himself. For three weary weeks 
the nights were spent in walking back and forth 
from the old native to Ah Kong, the Chinese ; 
while in the rainy season, the pools of water 
in the uneven ground were ankle deep. But 
by constant soothing, a judicious administra- 
tion of Chinese tobacco, weak tea, and gradu- 
ally diminishing doses of pills, I had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing Ah Kong improved no less 
in outward appearance than in the condition 
of his mind. Indeed, at the last, he grew 
quite merry over trying to teach us to speak 
Chinese, and correcting our pronunciation and 
accent. He afterwards went to Molokai, 
where he led an even, tranquil life; nor did he 
ever, I believe, return to his opium smoking. 
Here I may say that the few Chinese who 
came under my observation, were most docile, 
trusting, affectionate and grateful, as indeed 
were all the natives and half-whites, who 
were in, or passed through the hospital. 

During the six months some one hundred 
and two lepers were sent to Molokai, and 


said the latter, roughly; “ let 


said the 
* Perhaps 


noiseless 





( s ( si rt rie 
J thie é $s me nxious to 
be treated Dor r i ZI the briel pe dd 
of the sta ind were i the expres 
sions of gratitude d lect when they 
went away. naeed I a I to 
Molokai were the sadest it has ever been my 
lot to witness Fo! t beforehand, the 
friends of those going, gathered round the 
gates, and the tall, double fence which shut 
the lepers from the outside world, wailing and 


weeping as il there were no comfort for them. 
When the moment came for parting, the poor 
belnys ¢ lung to us, faint with wee ping, unable 
for the most part to utter a word of farewell 
for the sobs that w their They 
realized that they were going to pass a bourn 
they will never return, nevermore 
look upon the faces that wore smiles to cheer 
them; nevermore hear the voices which spoke 
words of Jove and friendship to thems never- 
more re-visit the home of their childhood; 
nevermore clasp in tender embrace 
whom they loved more than life itself. 

Ah! since it is necessary, perhaps on ac- 
count of their very recklessness, to segregate 
these poor creatures, why not the 
natives themselves are always petitioning—an 
enclosure on every island, surrounded by a 
double fence if needs be, but where, at least, 
they can look upon the faces of those they 
love, and hear assurances Of undying affection 
from lips that have told them over and over 
ugain the same old story of love? 

But space would fail were I to tell of all that 
took place during those six eventful months. 
In that time some of the patients, formerly 
pronounced lepers, were cured; the condition 
of all was ameliorated, and hope sprang high 


rung breasts 


whence 


those 


have as 


in the hearts of these hitherto despairing 
people. Then came atime when, in several 


instances, the doctor's wishes and mine were 
put aside; some of our patients were made to 
work by the Luna in an utterly unfit condi- 


tion; one, indeed, who had had a strong fever 
was so thrown back that he nearly lost his 
life. Lastly, we heard from the patients that 


the Luna and the agent had been speaking 
against the doctor and myself, trying to 
prejudice the people and do us harm. We 
complained to the Board of Health, as the 
matter became more serious ; they seemed un- 
willing to take any stepsin the matter. A 
native gentleman, representative of the people 
in the Legislative Assembly, took up the mat- 
ter and brought it before the Ilouse. A com 


mittee from the House visited the hospital 


three days, and took down voluminous evi- 
dence which was printed in a report. They 
found thatthe Luna was unworthy of his of- 
fice, and should be immediately removed, as 
also the agent of the Board of Health. This 
was not done. The President of the Board of 
Health was removed from his office. 

For some unaccountable reason of theirown, 
they upheld the Luna and the agent, and 
there was nothing left but for the doctor and 
myself to resign, it being impossible to work 
any longer under the then existing circum- 
stances, 

And so, with an aching heart, we left the 
people, with all the more sorrow that their 
lives had been so bright with hope before, 
as one of them said in his speech before the 
committee of the Legislative Assembly, 
“There never has been such a doctor before in 
these islands; there never has been a woman 
who has cared so for the lepers.” 

They had been successfully treated; some 
partially, some entirely cured. Through the 
kindness of my English and American friends 
they had clothes—for the only allowance 
of the Board of Health in that hospital was a 
mattress, blanket and, I think, one pillow 
tobacco, bed-linen, writing-paper, stamps, 
everything, in fact, they needed, both those 
who stsid with us, and those who left for 
Molokai, for they often came in without a 
change of clothes; and they told me they had 
no clothes given them till they have been at 
Molokai one year. And they were so loving, 
so trustful, so confiding, coming to ask for 
counsel and consolation in everything, little as 
well as great; we were as one happy family, 
seeking each to please and serve the other, 

And the ‘might have been” makes the 
reality ‘all the more hard to bear. More 
‘“ might have been” cured; more consoled in 
their sufferings; specifics for the different 
forms of the disease “‘ might have been” given 
to the world, and every good that “might 
have been”’ done, ‘might have” spread like 
the widening circles where a stone has been 
thrown into the sea; but weeping is of no 
avail; it is uselessto cry‘out: Why does God 
let such things be? We can only 

ee say as we go, 
Strange'to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That we shall know some day.” 


*,% The Editor of Tue Laptes’ Home Jour- 
NAL takes great pleasure in stating that he 
hopes shortly to have the privilege of printing 
a second article by Sister Rose Gertrude. This 
article will tell in agraphic manner “What It 
Is To Be a Leper,” and give an accurate in- 
sight into the life of the lepers, the treatment 
of the disease, how contagion is avoided, why 
leprosy is incurable, under what circum- 
stances there is a possibility of hope—in fact, 
the article will treat its subject fuller than any 
other previously published. 

- -*- 

A CAUTION TO OUR READERS 
oer JourNAL readers will kindly bear in 

mind that no one is authorized to offer 

a subscription to THe LaApres’ Home 
Journat for less than the full price of one dol- 
lar per year. There are several subscription 
agencies who have, without authority from 
us, secured subscriptions at less than our regu- 
lar price, and we have declined to receive 
business from them. Any one offering to re- 
ceive a subscription to the Journat for less 
than the full, regular price of one dollar per 
year may be regarded as irresponsible, and 
unauthorized to act for us. 

Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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THE ART OF PRESERVING THE VOICE 


By Foster Coates 


HO has 


> : > 
Reeves 


not heard of Sims 
And who, that has 
heard the great English tenor 
sing “Jane, O Jane, my 
pretty Jane,” can ever forget 
the matchless brilliancy of his 
song, his sweet delicious voice, 
entrancing in its rich melody. 





Oe 
He is now nearly seventy years of age, and 
since 1839 has been singing almost constantly, 


and yet to-day his voice, while of course not 
so powerful and sweet as twenty-tive years 


avo, is still remarkable, for Mr. Reeves has 
devoted much of his time to preserving it. 
Hie has been heard in all the cities and 
hamlets of Great Britain, and in his younger 
days he sang in grand Italian opera at La 
Scala, in Milan. He has charmed millions 
upon millions of people with his song, and 
the announcement, even in these days, that 
he is to sing is sufficient to crowd any hall in 
London. He has received the full measure of 
reward. Mazzucato was his teacher, and 
Rubbini, the great, his friend. He was always 
given a cosy corner in the Garrick Club, and 
he was on the most intimate terms with 
Thackeray and others who haunted the 
smoking-room of the Club in the old days, 

Now Mr. Reeves is resting quietly. He is 
no longer a club man. He is living a quiet 
life just outside of London, in a comfortable 
old brick house with green lawns about it. 
There he sitsand his friends visit him, and there 
he never tires of talking about music. For 
years he has stood firmly by his opinion that 
to sing with a sore throat is unfair to the com- 
poser and the public, and destructive to the 
singer. In appearance, Mr. Reeves is a square- 
shouldered, thick-set man, with gray hair and 
twinkling eves, 

He has told the story more than once, how 
he has preserved his voice, and yet the story 
is worth repeating. 

It is entirely to the advice of Mazzucato 
that he attributes it. ‘The method may be 
explained in afew words,” says Mr. Reeves. 
“When I took my boy over to study under 
him, he said exactly the same thing he said to 
me long ago: * We must keep the voice in 
the middle.’ This is the secret of really fine 
tone, of the faculty of singing cantabile pas- 
sages with effect, and of making a coupon a 
high note when it is wanted Nothing is 
more destructive than perpetual exercise of 
the upper register. In singing a song written 
high, the voice becomes wearied before the 
coup is attempted, and recourse must be had 
to the horrible vihrato—the note never being 
clearly sung out atall. It is all very well to 
talk glibly of the do di petto. Duprez had it 
a true genuine note, very unlike the vibrato 
etlects of our day. 

* The voice should never be forced beyond its 
legitimate Compass. I do not say that effort 
should not be used to produce an occasional 
high note, but it is the systematic straining 
upwards that is so objectionable. Various 
causes have contributed to bring about this 
unfortunate fashion, so destructive of the im- 
portant middle part of the voice. Since the 
days of Handel the tendency of pitch has 
been persistently upwards, especially in Eng- 
land. Between Huandel’s time and the year 
1X18, when a kind of opposition was made to 
the perpetual elevation of piteh, it had gone 
up half a tone, and since then has been raised 


half a tone more. The effect of this is ob- 
vious. When a singer is called upon to pro- 
duce the A in, say, “Sound an alarm,” he 


actually produces the note which in Handel's 
time would have been exactly B, a strain on 
the singer compensated by no adequate im- 
provement in the effect, at least, of the vocal 
part. Instrumentalists and makers of musi- 
cal instruments have favored this sharpening 
of the piteh, because it lends brillianey to 
their work, but it is terribly severe upon the 
singer. High notes and full scoring produce 
a certain effect—call it electrical, call it con- 
tayious, as you like, but an effect undoubtedly. 
Of all men the tenor is expected to make 
great efforts. He does so, and the wrecked 
voices of the last twenty-five years tell at 
what cost.” 
-e-+ 


FIVE CASH PRIZE WINNERS. 
“THE following are the names of the five prize 

winners who entered the competition 
offered in the August number of THE LADIES’ 
HomME JOURNAL for the largest number of Trial 
Subscriptions, which closed on Sept. Ist, 1890: 
Miss MAGGIE HANLY (Ohio), Prize of $25 Cash. 
Mrs. J. H.WInson (Colorado), “ ‘“ 20 * 
ARTHUR MORRIs (Missouri), eo © 6B 
Miss JULIA MARSH (Ohio), - 2 
Miss ANNIE RICHARDS, (Pa), “ “ . * 


These names are published in accordance with 
the offer printed in the August JOURNAL. 


For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer 


Lowell, Mass. 
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CULTIVATING A VOICE AT HOME 


By Emma C. THURSBY 

OSSESSING a fairly 
good voice and few 
or no opportunities 
for securing its culti- 

vation, what must I 

do to retain it until 

such opportunities 

may arise? is a 

proposition which 

confronts a great 
many girls in this 

“land of good 

voices,” as America 

might very properly 
a be called, Before 

© assuming to answer 
the question let us consider its exactness of 
statement. 

How do you know that you possess a good, 
or even a fairly good, voice? Your friends tell 
you so, your family tell you so, your own 
judgment tells you so. Very well; but in 
most cases, let me say, the verdict of the first 
two of these is worth exactly the amount of 
breath required to give it expression, and, un- 
less you are a girl of unusually good, practical 
common sense, yourown judgment is scarcely 
better, A good voice is one in which the 
notes, be they few or many, are sweet, true 
and pleasing, and which, when employed in 
singing, gives pleasure to appreciative hearers, 

Test your voice yourself, paying absolutely 
no attention to the opinions of your friends 
or family, relying solely on your own most 
severe judgment; and if you find your voice 
possessing these qualities, then consider the 
question of cultivating and developing it. 

As the voice is the most delicate of instru- 
ments and one which resents at once any 
abuse of its powers, be sure, in the first place 
then, that you are not misusing it. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to detect such mis- 
use when it exists. After singing for twenty 
minutes, stop and see if there are any feelings 
of weariness or evidences of huskiness about 
the throat. If there are, you are forcing your 
voice, and you will show your wisdom by not 
singing again until you have learned how to 
use it properly. Some people learn naturally 
how to use the voice, while with others it is a 
matter of necessity that they shall be taught. 
And as there is no surer way to lose a voice 
than to abuse it, if you find that it is not as 
easy for you to sing as to laugh, and if you 
desire to do anything in the future with your 
voice, cease singing until you can secure a 
ood teacher. It will not hurt your voice to 
remain unused, though, of course, early train- 
ing and constant practice are most desirable. 

If, however, you find that you are using 
your voice properly and that.your efforts are 
pleasing to your friends, sing as often and as 
much in yourhome and in your friend's par- 
lors aS you please, remembering always that 
it is better to sing half-a-dozen times a day 
forten minutes at a time, than once for an 
hour. Never sing fora longer period than ten 
minutes, without resting. Itis dangerous in 
the extreme to tire the voice, and this evil will 
take prompt and sure revenge by roughening 
its quality and spoiling its natural sweetness. 

Another danger which hovers about girls 
who sing a little, is the great danger they ure 
in of securing incompetent teachers. This is 
infinitely worse than no instruction at all, for 
a teacher without knowledge is the most fatal 
of all human beings. He will force your 
voice, give you—what is much worse than 
none at all—a bad style, and lead you into all 
the pitfalls which perhaps ignorance might 
have saved you from. If you have theinnate 
respect for music peculiar to all genuine mu- 
siclans, you will soon detect whether your 
teacher is one who is fostering your love for 
your work by aiding and strengthening your 
powers, or whether he is encouraging you in 
careless habits. If you find this latter to be 
the case, dismiss him as soon as possible. It 
is better that you should have no teacher than 
one whose instruction can only be harmful. 

Hear all the good vocalists and music possi- 
ble, and imitate the former as nearly as you 
can. Many a girl can learn to sing well in 
this way who has never been taught the prin- 
ciples underlying the manner in which she 
sings. But be sure that itis a good style you 
are imitating—and a good style is always a 
simplestylein music as in other things. 

Home cultivation and singing, while the 
source of much pleasure to your friends and 
yourself, will never make of you an artist. 
Only teachers—and the best of teachers, too— 
application, study and long years of labor can 
give that finish and beauty to the voice that 
can entitle its possessor to the appellation— 
artist. If you feel that itis your wish to be- 
come such an one, weigh all it will cost you 
against what it will give you, and if your final 
decision is for it, leave your home-singing and 
cultivation and seek a master. gut think 
first what is before you. A life of simplicity 
—art will have no division of devotion; you 
must give yourself wholly to her if you will 
become one of her priests. A life where long 
years of arduous labor and study, of constant 
application, unlimited perseverance bring 
you, after much of discouragement and hope- 
lessness to the position where vou can say, 

I know what I can do, and I do what I 
know how to do.” 
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SOME HELPS FOR VOCAL SUCCESS 


By Emma ALBANI-GYE 


HAT is the best food 
for a singer?” is a 
question very often 


all professional 
singers. IL reply : ‘The 
plainest food is by 
far the best.’’ Good, 
plain, but nourishing 
food; for that is the 
best for health, and 
to be well in health 
is to be well in voice, 
and gvod health is 
absolutely necessary 
for good singing. Some few things should 
be entirely avoided, such as nuts, for in- 
stance, which affect the throat as well as 
the digestion. To lead a regutar life is also 
absolutely essential, and yvoung—and, indeed, 
all—artistes, if they wish to excel, must live 
for their art alone, and must give upa great 
many “pleasures”; but if this, as it should 
do, enables the artiste to become great, then 
they will have their reward for all sacrifices. 
To be artistes, they should live as arfistes—go, 
whenever possible, to hear and to see fine 
singing and fine acting; endeavor to see fine 
pictures, fine statues; read clever books and 
the biographies of great men and great histor- 
ical characters; to live, in fact, in an atmos- 
phere of art and of intellect, which will help 
them far more than at first they may be dis- 
posed to think in their own artistic career, 

I would say to a student, “Study the notes, 
the words, the intention and meaning of 
everything; think these thoroughly out, gather 
it all up into one consecutive whole, and then 
add to it any genius you may have of your 
own.’ And in doing this do not be discour- 
aged if you do not immediately attain the de- 
sired result; but persevere in your idea. In 
studying a new work I have many times 
failed to reach the effect for which I was striv- 
ing; but I have worked on, and perhaps at 
rehearsal, or perhaps at the first performance, 
it has come to me quite unexpectedly and as 
a great surprise, like an inspiration, 

But all this must not also mean the shutting 





yourself up in the selfish contemplation of 


your Own personal career alone, for you must 
remember that to act well you must under- 
stand human nature well; and to sing so as 
to touch others’ hearts you must be in sym- 
pathy with those hearts yourself. 
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REACHING FOR THE HIGH NOTES 


By IraLo CAMPANINI 


F nature has endowed 
asinger with the 
power of producing 
high notes they will 
be sung spontane 
ously. Otherwise 
they will neither be 
agreeable in quality 
or tone. All singers 
are not alike. hei) 
voices are pitched in 
different registers, 
Some are pitched 
high, others low, 
and a great many 
medium, Ifa singer, 

not naturally endowed with a high register, 
attempts to sing beyond his or her capacity 
by forcing the voice, he or she is in danger 
of injuring the voice. Any one possessed 
of a good voice may by study and cul 
ture produce higher notes than they otherwise 
could hope to do, but no professor of music, 
no matter how eminent, ever created a voice 
where it did not previously exist. Great 
singers are born, not made. 

Too much study ruins the voice. Practice 
frequently, but not too much. If you prac- 
tice consecutive hours the throat becomes 
weak or stiff. Practice for a short time, then 
rest and practice again. As far as Iam con- 
cerned, I never think about how I produce my 
highest notes. With the breath in full or 
complete control, the highest notes may be 
produced without conscious effort. The breath 
should sustain the sound which is produced 
by the vibration of the vocal chords. It is 
the breath that should hold up the voice in a 
smooth, easy manner. The throat should 
never be contracted. The natura! singer 
stretches the vocal chords without knowing 
what he does, The best illustration I can 
think of in regard to the importance of prop- 
erly using the breath is in singing the mezza- 
voce, or half-voice. In order to properly sing 
it and make it carry a long distance, one is 
obliged to employ double the amount of 
breath, although the sounds produced are ex- 
ceedingly soft. 

Many singers have temporarily strained 
their voices by trying to do too much. If the 
voice is naturally high, no matter what the 
pitch may be, the singing wil] be pleasant and 
agreeable to the ear. If, however, a singer 
tries to do too much the effect will be similar 
to a man who endeavors to walk up two 
steps at a time when he is only able to make 
one. It will prove ruinous. Do not strain 
your voice, or you may lose it. 
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THE ART OF PIANO-PLAYING 


By ALBERT Ross PARSONS 


WING to the brevity 
of the alloted space, I 
shall in this article 
assume musical talent 
upon the part of the 

:' reader, and then pro- 

‘4 ceed simply to treat 

of the prime requisite 


musical talent in 
piano-forte playing, 
viz—technic. 

In piano-forte play- 
ing, first, each finger 

6 must be trained to 
stand upon its key and 
with perfect ease sustain the entire weight of 
both hand andarm. In so doing the finger 
must not push downward, but simply stand 
in its place. In standing upon the feet, an 
effort to push down upon the floor is not only 
tiresome, but needless; for without any such 
effort, one’s entire weight rests there. In a 
normal condition of health, one is not con- 
scious of one’s bodily weight either in stand- 
ing, walking or running, save in the form of a 
feeling of security of footing. When a finger 
stands upon its key,the elbow must not be 
raised nor held outward from the body, for 
otherwise it will act like a wing and keep 
back arm-weight which should form the nat 
ural ballast of the hand. At the same time, 
as the shoulders should never droop in walk- 
ing, so the wrist should not sag but should 
be kept up to the level of the knuckle-joints 
and somewhat above both the elbow and the 
second-joint of the fingers. 

The conventional position, with the back of 
the hand held flat and the finger rising so as 
to sink the joint into a hollow at the knuckle 
whenever a key is to be sounded, is ruinously 
false and artificial. In the hand, as every- 
where, the line of strength and grace is a con- 
vex curve. The position of hand impressing 
the water out of a large sponge is a pattern for 
the right position of the hand for operating 
the levers of the piano-forte key-board, That 
isto say, the hand should curve over grace- 
fully from the thumb side to the fifth-finger 
side, and at the same time there should be a 
still more marked curve from the wrist for 
ward and over the knuckles to the finger-tips. 
Hold a sufficiently large ball of yarn in the 
hand with the palm and the fingers in contact 
with the ball at every point within reach, and 
the hand will occupy the position of greatest 
strength and ease. The uniform level of the 
keyboard compels a modification of this nat 
ural position of hand and fingersin playing, 
but the less the natural position is modified the 
greater are the possibilities of execution. 

The prime requisite for a good technic, then, 
is to keep the hand and fingers sufficiently 
curved upward and outward to permit every 
joint to be seen at all times, without, however, 
suffering any joint to protrude awkward!ly 
or clumsily. A gain in changing the 
weight of the hand and arm from one key to 
another, the fingers must not Jump (staccato) 
nor overlap (legatisimo), but, instead, must re 
lieve each other neatly and promptly, pre- 
cisely as do the feet in geaceful and elastic 
steps. The student who masters this analogy 
and puts itinto practice in training the fingers, 
will in due course of time attain not only to 
walking and marching, but also to dancing, 
running and leaping on the keys by “ Nature's 
own road,” which is the only true road to 
art, for the highest art is only a conscious ap- 
plication of natural law. In all standing and 
walking upon the keys, the knuckles and the 
wrist should be raised somewhat above the 
second joint of the fingers in order that every 
motion of finger shall be made directly from 
the knuckle downward, since it is of crucial 
importance to prevent the knuckle-joint from 





ever sinking into a hollow below the level of 


the second-joint of the finger. The entire 
finger moves from the knuckle, and the 
entire finger from the raised knuckle should 
be applied to the manipulation of the key. 

The art of standing and walking upon the 
keys having been mastered, the art of running 
and leaping follows. To this end, velocity 
exercises are requisite, Here the finger 
motions less resemble walking and running 
steps, and consist chiefly of extensions and 
contractions of finger. The extensions are 
performed by the extensor muscles with a re- 
laxed hand, while the contractions are per- 
formed by the flexor muscles with a tighten- 
ing of the hand, like the tightening of the 
muscles of the jaw—not in“ lock-jaw,” but, in- 
stead, in energetic mastication. One cannot 
thread a needle, much less play the piano-forte, 
with relaxed muscles. 

For the lasting encour szement of readers 
who may have suffered the torture of any 
such public experience, let me say, positively, 
that if one but acquires in playing the piano- 
forte the natural use of the fingers as in using 
“a pen oropening a door, nervousness can no 
more paralyze the fingers in playing a weli- 
learned piece of piano-forte music than it can 
prevent the writing of one’s name or the open- 
ing of a door. The nervous temperament is 
the musical temperament; nervous excite- 
ment is musical fire. A natural use of the 
fingers seats the pianist’s hand securely in the 
saddle that it is not shaken off by excitement. 


to the utilization of 





USE AND ABUSE OF CONTRALTO VOICES 


By Ciara Louise KELLOGG 

:. DISTINCT difference 
a must be made be- 
tween the mezzo- 
soprano voice, and 
the mezzo-soprano- 
contralto voice. 
Any competent in- 
structor of singing 
can distinguish this 
difference and will 
guage his or her 
training accord- 
ingly. Whilea 
woman who pos- 
sesses the former 
kind of voice, may 
sing soprano parts with little difficulty, the 
possessor of the mezzo-soprano-contralto must 
exercise the greatest care in the selection of 
music suitable to her register. I have met 
many people who were ignorant of the kind 
of voice they had, if one could judge of their 
knowledge by their choice of songs ; ignorant, 
also, I doubt not, of the incalculable harm 
they were inflicting upon their voices, Good 
contralto voices are scarce, but not any more 
so, I think, than good sopranos. The deep, 
pure contralto voice, has always been more 
rare than the more serviceable mezzo-soprano- 
contralto, which fills better the large repertoire 
required upon the operatic stage from the 
contralto. In home singing there is, of course, 
no occasion for this double service of voice, 
and a girl possessing a pure contralto voice 
will be wise if she use it simply in music 
suited to her register. 

In its treatment the greatest of care should 
be exercised, As there are no two individual 
voices alike, so the course of training should 
he suitable to the natural construction of the 
voice, and a good teacher will realize and act 
upon this. With such training, lower or 
upper notes can be added to the voice without 
forcing it, and much will thus be added to it. 

While it is a distinct advantage for girls to 
have good instructors, much remains with the 
pupil herself: application, perseverance, denial, 
and sacrifice she must bring to her work if 
she intends to accomplish anything with her 
voice. Careful study of the theory of musie, 
and cultivation of the ear and taste cannot be 
too strongly urged. 

But comparatively little is taught us: the 
highest accomplishments are self-acquired. 





VIOLIN PLAYING FOR WOMEN 


By Maup PowELu 


HERE are three es- 
sentials necessary to 
violin playing for 
a woman: Musical 
talent, health and 
application. The 
first is God - given ; 
and unless a_ girl 
posresses perfect 
physical strength, 
she can never endure 
the extremely rig- 
orous practice neces- 
sary in such a train- 
ing—a training 
which requires from two to four hours of 
practice daily, standing with the violin in 
position, in order to acquire even ordinary 
execution; and from four to seven hours, to 
attain tothe highest artistic excellence. For 
a girl in good health the training is most 
beneficial if the position held during practice 
is the correct one. For then the shoulders are 
so thrown back that the lungs and chest se- 
cure proper expansion and development, As 
standing motionless, for even the space of five 
minutes, is so intensely wearying, the usual 
method of practising should be while quietly 
and gently walking about, This calls into 
play all the muscles of the arms and back, 
The exercise tends to imparta graceful carriage, 
a flexibility and grace inthe use of the arms, 
wrists and hands, and a roundness and firm- 
ness to the flesh of the arms. 

“But may [I not sit to practice?” I hear 
some would-be student ask. You may indeed; 
but itis not wise to make a habit of so doing. 
The draperies of your gown are apt to entan- 
gle your bow, and the position thus taken is 
not one of equal freedom or grace. Women 
do sit in ensemble playing, ¢. e., trios, quar- 
tets, etc., but for ordinary practice and solo 
work the standing pose is the better one. 

So much for the second essential, which 
seems to have led very naturally into the third 
and last application. In addition to the 
fatigues caused by the long hours of practice 
and study—back of which must be a genuine 
love for the work—devotion and sacrifice are 
necessary. Many social pleasures must be 
denied, and intense must be the application of 
the girl who would become proficient. 

Andto her who would become a_profes- 
sional artiste, let me say with “ Punch" when 
addressing those about to marry—‘ Dont.” 
The life is one of such incessarftt work—at 
least to the true artist—of nervous strain, of 
such denial and loss of social life, of home 
and family, that the rewards are but lightly to 
be weighed against it. 
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THE BEST WAY 


By MADELINE Ss. 3RIDGES 


I’ve counted over all the long years, stretching 
Back to those first sweet years 

When every thorn held up its crown of 
And joy laughed over tears. 


roses, 


I’ve counted all the waymarks, sad or friendly ; 
Springs with clear waters sweet ; 
The fires that scorched—the briers that pierced 
So S& rely ; H 
The stones that hurt our feet. 


The resting places in the kindly shadow, 
With mossy cushions set ; 
The rugged heights we climbed, the gulfs we 
traversed, 
The friendly eyes we met. 


So looking bravely back, nor ever missing 
One ill, or loss, or pain; 
Dear, I would take my 
blithely 
Begin the road again. 


pilgrim-staff, and 


Yea, step by step, and ever seeing, feeling 
This truth shine firm and clear, 
Or smooth or rough, God’s dear will 
the weakling ; 
It is the best way, dear ! 


guides 
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*II—WOMEN AS STENOGRAPHERS 
By W. L. 


President of the Metropolitan Stenographer's Association 


Mason 


F all the occupations which 
have, during the past few 
years, appealed to women, 
there is none that has 
proven so well adapted and 
so congenial to those of 


average education and 
“Tr moderate ability, as that 


a) of stenography and type- 
writing. We use these terms together and 
speak of them as one, for they inevitably go 
hand in hand. 

In our large dry goods and fancy stores, 
in our shops and factories, in our farm houses 
and tenements, there are young women who 
have received a fair public-school education 
and who have honest and reasonable aspira- 
tions beyond the atmosphere in which they 
find themselves, who would drudge their 
lives away behind the counter or at the 
sewing-machine, slaving for thankless em- 
ployers, from eight in the morning till half- 
past six at night, with never a chance to sit 


down, if in a store, and with no rest for tired 
backs and aching shoulders if in a shop, but 
for the invention of phonography and the 


typewriter. 

What is there for a girl thus situated to 
do? The pittance she earns as sales-woman 
or operator is scarcely enough to enable her 
to pay her board and live respectably, with 
little or nothing left for clothing. There is 
constant temptation in her path, and com- 
fort, if not luxury, just over the line. 

She hears of a night-school where she can 
receive instruction in shorthand and ty pewrit- 
ing. She could deyote an hour or two in the 
evenings to study ; she would willingly do it to 
get away from her present surroundings and 
earn a living salary. She could catch a mo- 
ment here and there during the day, or at lunch 
time, if she hadsome object in view. Sheseeks 
admission to the school. She is, perhaps, 
examined as to her knowledge of spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, ete. She has not for- 
gotten what she le varned at se hool, for she al- 

yays stood high in her class, She passes with 
a goodrating. She takes a lesson three or four 
times a week. She finds that by a couple of 
hours daily study shecan keep up with the class. 
She becomes interested. The study opens out. 
It proves to be fascinating beyond what she 
had dreamed. Soon she can write very slowly 
from dictation, and there is an additional in- 
centive to get up speed. Business forms are 
introduced. She is shown how to write legal 
documents. She finds she is learning some- 
thing every lesson night, not only in short- 
hand or about the typewriter, but about 
mercantile correspondence or law work. 
There is a constant revelation. There is emu- 
lation among the members of her particular 
section. She has found a great number of 
other girls in her class all feeling as she does, 
one or two, perhaps, employed in the same 
or adjoining stores. They are enthusiastic. 
Firm friendships are made. There is a spirit 
of good-fellowship among the students, which 
lightens the labor of study and conduces to 
the general improvement of all. 

The final examination approaches. Fight 
long months have been passed in this new 
and delighted occupation—for this is none 
of your three-months’ schools; she will 
have thorough work or none. She feels a 
little nervous, but so sure of every step she 
has taken. ‘Faster and faster the teacher 
reads; first at seventy-five words a minute; 
then eighty, then ninety, then one hundred 
words. Can she do it? Will her nerves 
remain steady? How her fingers fly over the 


*This series of papers ‘‘ Women’s Chances as Bread- 
winners,” was commenced in the January number with 
an article “How to Become a Trained Nurse,” by 
Elizabeth Robinson Scovil. F 

By —— in the series will consider—“ Women 

” “Women Behind the Counter,” 
Awomen omen as Deeuemahkers. ” “Women on the Stage,” 
“Women as Artists,” “‘ Women as Doctors,” “ Women 
as Teachers,” “ Women as Type-setters,” ete., ete. 


too. 
which 


paper! It is all new matter, 
are not memorized sentences on 
is being tested. She writes out the docu- 
ments at the different rates of speed. 
hands them in, with her heart in a flutter. 
In a day or two she receives a note, saying, 
not only, “You have passed at one hundred 


words a minute,” but, in addition, “ A gentle 
man has requested me to send him a good 
stenographer from my class, and I have 


recommended you. Please call at my office as 
soon as possible.’’ She applies for the position. 
Can Il ever summon courage to take dictation 
from astranger? she thinks. She sits down 
with her note-book on her knee. How calm 
she is. How considerate her prospective em- 
ployer. How deliberately he dictates. Surely 
what her instructor had said must be true 

thatthe work of the class was actually harder 
than that which would be encountered in 
most offices. She goes to the typewriter. She 
knows she cannot operate it as rapidly as if 
she had had a week or so of steady practice ; 
but she is accurate. Not asingle mistake is 
made. Her notes are clear and distinct. She 
hands back the letter written out. A pleased 
smile comes over the face of the gentleman 
as he reads it, and when he has finished, he 


says: “That is very well done. Come next 
Monday, at ten dollars a week.” She was 
only getting six dollars before, and she had 


been in the store three years, and, at the close 
of another three might receive an increase of 
a dollar a week! 

Has it paid? Is she not just as well off, 
for all practical purposes, as if she had, 
during the winter, received by the will of 
some relative $10,000, and it had been in- 
vested for her at five-per-cent interest? 
The work is not hard. The hours are from 
8.30 to 5.30; in some cases less; in a few cases 
more; she has a reasonable time for lunch; 
she is treated with respect; her work is not 
arduous, and she can go home at night from 
her work with alight heart. 

This is no fairy tale. Jt is but an outline of 
an experience which the writer has had with 
his own pupils almost daily for several years 
past. Letters from utter strangers are con- 
stantly being received, asking for assistance in 
procuring reliable amanuenses, 

The demand for good, careful and accurate 
stenographers and typewriters is increasing, 
not decreasing. A girl needs to know how to 
spell and punctuate a letter, besides being 
able to correct one that is wrong grammiati- 
cally. She must be possessed of that rare and 
priceless qualification—common sense, She 
must be observing, and she should have an 
average amount of intelligence. No prodigy 
is required; but plenty of pluck and persever- 
ance, combined with the qualifications already 
mentioned, win the day. 

As to wages, the average young girl can 
not expect to be paid as much as the average 
man. It is hard to say why this is so, for 
she is almost always just as capable. A 
young woman, for instance, will get ten 
or twelve dollars a week where a young 
man of the same calibre will receive fifteen to 
twenty dollars. Perhaps there is an inde- 
finable feeling among employers that they can 
not exact so much from a woman as they can 
from aman. A man will be often required to 
do a great deal of miscellaneous work in con- 
nection with shorthand and typewriting, 
which would never be imposed on a woman. 

But there can be no doubt that there is still 
room for those who will take the trouble to 
properly equip themselves for the work. The 
remuneration is ample for the needs of the 
average girl, and greatly in excess of that paid 
for other kinds of clerical work. No one 
should undertake to learn shorthand or type- 
writing who is not willing to doso thoroughly. 
As has been truly said, ‘Be one of the best, 
and you cannot fail of success.” 


-o- 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBER! NG 


ery estimated popul: ation of the world is 

1 450,000,000. 

There is only one sudden death among 
women to every eight among men. 

New York, Paris, and Berlin all together 
have not so large an area as London. 

At present there are 218,000,000 Catholics in 
the world, according to figures furnished by 
Rome. 

On July 6th the earth is farther away from 
the sun than at any other time. 

This country has one million miles of tele- 
graph wires; enough to reach forty times 
around the globe. 

Of the white population in America eight 
per cent is unable to either read or write. 

Farm lands in the United States, taking the 
country as a whole, occupy only 289 acres in 
every 1000. 

To complete their growth, the nails of the 
left hand require eight to ten days more than 
those of the right. 

A healthy adult, doing an ordinary amount 
of work, will require from ten to twelve 
ounces of meat a day. 

England has more women workers than any 
other country, in proportion to population ; 
twelve per cent of the industrial classes are 
women. 

A grain of fine sand would cover one hun- 
dred of the minute scales of the human skin, 
and yet each of these scales in turn covers 
from 300 to 500 pores. 

From 90,000 to 120,000 hairs grow in a hu- 
man scalp. 

Nine hundred and fifty submarine telegraph 
cables are now in operation, most of them in 
Europe; theirtotal length is over 89,000 miles. 

There are about 105 women to every 100 
men; one quarter of the population of the 
world die before the age of 17 years; only one 
ina thousand lives to be 100 years old, and 
only six in athousand reach 75. 

A German biologist says that the two sides 
of a face are never alike; 
five the eyes are out of line; one eye is 
stronger than the other in seven persons out 
of ten, and the right ear is generally higher 
then the left. 
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MRS. PHINEAS T. BARNUM 


sy ALICE 


GRAHAM LANIGAN 
,OT many women are 
great-grandmothers at 
forty, andastill smaller 
number attain this re- 
lationship at any age 
being childless; but 
Mrs. Phineas T. Barnum 
has, by her marriage 
to the great American 
showman, attained both 
of these rather unusual 
honors, and, to her credit be it said, she 
carries them most gracefully, 
sorn at Manchester, England, 
Barnum is at present exactly 
band’s age; but this fact—because of their con- 
geniality of tastes and enthusiastic sympathy 
in each other's interests and pursuits—has not 
in the slightest degree impaired their mutual 
happiness. Herfather, a prosperous Lancas- 
shire cotton manufacturer, John Fish, by 
name, was one of Mr. Barnum’s most inti- 
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half her hus- 





Mrs. BARNUM 


mate friends, and for several years before 
meeting her future husband—their first 


meeting occurred in 1872, on 
her first visit to America 
responded with him. 

The following year, Mr. Barnum’s wife, 
Charity—who had been one of the most 
important factors in his success in life—died ; 
and,in hissorrow and loneliness—his children 
all being married and settled in their own 
homes — his thoughts traveled with such 
persistency and effect to the bright young 
English girl whom he had met the year 
before, that in the autumn of 1874 their 
marriage was solemnized by the Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, atthe Church of the Divine Paternity, 
on Fifth avenue, New York. The family into 
which the young bride was introduced, re- 
ceived her with cordiality, and were speedily 
adopted by her as her own. ‘My children,” 
she says, speaking of them, with a smile, 
“are disrespectful ; most disrespectful, for they 
call me ‘ Nancy,’ and my grandchildren call 
me their ‘Aunt Nancy.’ The great-grand- 
children, of whom there are five, call her 
“Grandma,” and it is on them that Mrs. 
Barnum lavishes her affection. “Ask my 
babies,” she will say, ‘ whether I understand 
lart d'etre grandmére, or not.” 

These same “babies,” with her “ children 
and grandchildren,” spend their summers in 
a cottage adjoining the beautiful residence, 
“Marina,” which Mrs. B arnum has planned and 
built for her home at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
The house represents the fulfilled desire of its 
mistress, who, during her fifteen years occu- 
pancy of her husband’s picturesque, but 
somewhat erratic home, ‘‘ Waldemere,”’ so 
named by Bayard Taylor, often its guest (a 
house whose hospitality had included Horace 
Greeley, the Cary sisters, T. De Witt Talmage, 
Matthew Arnold, General Custer, Kate Field, 
Mark Twain, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Leslie, 
Archibald Forbes, Joel Benton, Thomas Ball, 
the sculptor, Baron and Baroness Salvador, 
and the author of “ America,” Dr. Samuel 
Francis Smith)—longed for asmaller house of 
greater convenience and comfort. ‘‘ Marina ”’ 
was planned entirely by its mistress, and so 
well was her work done that, after a year’s 
occupancy, its owners still consider it a model 
of perfection. It is built on the site of 
‘‘ Waldemere,”’ a high bluff from which there 
is an unobstructed view, across eighteen miles 
of salt water, of the faint coast line of Long 
Island. The house is of red brick and stone, 
over which English ivies grow abundantly 
while the broad piazzas are draped and shaded 
by beautiful vines of honeysuckle. Couchant 
stone lions guard the entrance. The effect of 
the exterior of the house is one rather of 
older than of recent building, and this effect 
is more than maintained by its interior. 


the occasion of 
Miss Fish cor- 


”) 


* This series of pen-portraits of “ Unknown Wives of 
Well-Known Men” was commenced in the January 
number with a sketch and portrait of Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Future sketches will present Mrs. T. De Witt Talmage, 
the Princess Bismarck, Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Mrs. Will Carleton, Mrs. John Wanamaker, Mrs. 
James G. Blaine, Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Tennyson, and 
other women whose portraits and lives are at present 
comparatively unknown to the public. 
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Mrs. Barnum’s pet hobby—at least, so says 
her husband laughingly indulgent—is her 


indefatigable pursuit of bric-a-brac, and most 
beautiful examples of her success in this 
pursuit, with the numerous mementoes of its 
master’s varied career, make of “ Marina” a 
home worth the having. It is the family 
home during most of the year, though 
a part of each winter is spent in New York 
for the purpose of attending the opera and 
theatres, of which both husband and wife are 
equally fond, and occasional visits are paid 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Barnum possesses to an unuswal de- 
gree a liking for society and entertaining 
which makes of her the most delightful of 
hostesses. Her dinners are models, the easy 
grace and cordial hospitality of their hostess 
adding much to their enjoyment. Herself a 
brilliant conversationalist, she attracts, in turn, 
people of unusual intellect and _ brilliancy, 
and her most honored guests are apt to be 
either literary or musical people, as these she 
finds more specially congenial. For Mrs. 

Jarnum, though modestly confessing only to 
a great liking for music, is a musician of some 
skill, and though no persuasion has as yet 
induced her to write over her own name, * she 
isan able and fluent writer. 

She proves a most valuable 
to her husband in his 
such assistance as she 
given anonymously or 
Jarnum’s name. 

Although an Episcopalian by preference, 
Mrs. Barnum feels that a woman’s religion 
should require her to worship with her hus- 
band and to waive her theological incompati- 
bilities, and she therefore attends the Univer- 
salist Church of which Mr. Barnum is a 
staunch adherent. 

In appearance she is a trifle under medium 
height, with a figure slightly inclined to 
matronly stoutness, which she carries with an 
erectness and poise gained from long,years of 
physical culture. Her complexion is English 
in its purity and beauty, her hair dark and 
her eyes gray. She possesses also “‘ that excel- 
lent thing in woman,” a voice purely English 
in its sweetness and tone. 

She has become so thoroughly American- 
ized that when shopping on the occasions of 


and efficient aid 
numerous charities, 
renders being always 
under cover of Mr. 


her frequent visits to England, she is always 
shown the most expensive wares, and ‘is 
told the price in dollars. Her transplanting, 


which has been so complete, she credits en- 
tirely to her American home and_ family. 
Thanks are surely dueto them for having made 


of an English woman a thoroughly har- 
monious and congenial wife to one of the 
most Yankee of all American products— 


Phineas Taylor Barnum. 

* Since the above was written, Mrs. Barnum has been 
induced to waive her objection to writing for the =. 
anc the first article ever written by her for publication 


will appear in the March number of THk Lapis’ 
HiomMe JOURNAL, Its title, “Moths of Modern 
Marriages,” gives an idea of the scope of the article. 
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NE day last week 
Babe was a-set- 
ten in my lap, 
and I was tell- 
in’ her a story. 

[ had jest 
vat to the 
thrillin’ part 
of it, when the 
good little boy, who al- 
ways minded his ma, 
had a hull pail of red 
apples gin tohim. And 
Babe was a lookin’ up 
into my face with her 
“ big, blue-gray eyes a 
shinin’, and her golden-yellow hair a-fallin’ 
back from her little eager, happy, upturned 
face. 

When all of a sudden the kitehen door 
opened and Miss Pixley came in, and, before 
she had been there some time, she says to 
Babe, a-winkin’ to me at the same time 

‘Your nose is broke now, young lady! 

Babe put her little fingers up to her nose 
and felt of it. And I winked to Miss Pixley 
to not say no more, for | knew what she 
meant; [ knew she meant that 
Thomas Jefferson's little new baby 


my 
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And then I kissed her several times in 
various places on her face, every one on ’em 
sweet places. And then I went on and talked 
dretful good to Babe about the new baby. I 
confided in her, told her all about how the 
little new soul had come, unknown to itself, 
here into a great, strange world, how helpless 
it waz, how weak, and how we must all help 
it, and try to make it feel itself at home 
amongst us. 

And I tried to explain it to her, how that 
as she had come first, she owed a courtesy to 
the new comer, and tiat she must be ready 
and willin’ to neighbor with her. I didn’t 
use jest those words, but them was my idees. 

I told her how blind the little creeter was, 
and Babe, if only out of politeness, must try 
to see for her, lead her straight over ways she 
knew nothin’ about, and keep her from harm- 
in’ herself. 

How Baby Snow couldn't talk for herself at 
all now, and Babe must talk for her; good 
talk, that little Snow could learn of her bime- 
by. Flow she couldn't walk, and Babe must 
go ahead o’ her and make a good path for her 
to follow when she got big enough. 

I told her jest how hard it was for the little 








For if you do a good helpful thing for a 
person, your hull soul feels comfortable, and 
you bring up unconscious mental reasonin’s 
why you did it; it was because they were so 
good, so smart, etc., etc. 

And so you keep on a feelin’ good and com- 
fortable, and you keep on a provin’ up to your 
own self, till you get fairly in love with ’em. 
Bless you if you don’t! 

A very curius thing. sut the way I do, 
when I get holt of a strange fact or truth, I 
don’t expect to explain it full to myself before 
I act on’t. 

No, I grasp holt of it and use it for my own 
then, and afterwards wonder at it to my 
heart's content. 

So Babe got to thinkin’ she was necessary to 
little Snow’s happiness, and that tickled her 
little self-esteem, jest es if she was a older 
child, only accordin’ to her weight. 

She got to thinkin’ she must watch over 
her or she would get hurt, which called out 
all the good protector’s motherly impulses of 
her little soul which was in her—still accordin’ 
to her weight, forty pounds more or less, 

And day by day Babe's love for the little 
creeter grew till it was fairly beautiful to see 
‘em together, and so Josiah said, and Thomas 
J. said so, and Tirzeh Ann and Maggie and 
Whitfield. 

And as for Miss Pixley, I thought to myself, 
disappointments or not, I have got to give hera 
talkin’ to, and the very next time I see her. 

She had gone when Babe and I went out of 
the parlor—the Babe with happy, bright eyes, 
and I with kinder thoughtful, pityin’ ones, 
and all four on em kinder wet. 

sut the next time I see Miss Pixley alone, I 
tackled her, and she as good as promised me 
she wouldn’t ever say to any woman's child 
what she had said to Babe. 

And I don’t believe she will either, for she’s 
got good in her. 

She haint such a bad creeter after all, and, 
good land! what can you expect ?—seven, 
right along, one after the other! 


HOW TO CURE A COLD 


we By a Trarnep NuRsE 





HERE is not a more undignified 
‘£ ailment in the whole list of the 
ills that flesh is heir to than a 
\ coldin thehead. Pocket hand- 

kerchiefs are at a premium, and 
the sufferer feels that silk ones 
are the one luxury in life worth 
having. 

Vigorous treatment in the beginning will 
abort it if it is commenced with the first symp- 
toms. Send to the druggist for a mixture con- 
taining sulphate of atropia one two hundred 
and fortieth of a grain ; bi-sulphate of quinine 
two grains, and Fowler's solution, five drops, 
to each dose. Take a dose once in two hours 
for three or four times, or until the throat be- 
gins to feel slightly dry. If this does not en- 
tirely relieve the symptoms, repeat the treat- 
ment the next day. Copy this prescription 
carefully, and use it with care as some of the 
ingredients are poisonous. There is no danger 
in usingit if the directions are followed exactly. 

Before going to bed take a warm bath. The 
next morning sponge the body rapidly with 
tepid water, rubbing it hard until the blood 
circulates quickly and the skin is in a glow. 

Take more exercise than usual, and do not 
sit in a hot room with the windows shut. 

Mix a teaspoonful of cream of tartar in a 
tumblerful of water and drink it during the day. 
If there is constipation take a gentle laxative, 
as arhubarb pill. It is very important that 
all the avenues of the body for carrying off 
waste matter should be wide open. 

If a cold in the head is neglected it may end 
in chronic catarrh. The membrane that lines 
the nose becomes permanently inflammed and 
acure is very difficult if not impossible. 

The early symptoms of measles are like 
those of a cold in the head. This should be 
borne in mind, especially with children, and 
the rash watched for. It appears in small, 

dark red dots, first on the forehead 
and temples, near the hair. 





would crowd Babe, our Tirzeh 
Ann's little daughter, out of our 
heart 

But Miss Pixley went right on, 
She is'a old maiden, and has had 
five disappointments, and some say 


seven, and they 1hitve embittered 
her. And avs she to Labe 

Little Snow, the new baby will 
take your place now, in Grandima 


heart 

Babe looked troubled; on her 
smooth little brow I could see fall 
the first faint shadow of that great 
black shape that we call jealousy. 


Hler big, sweet eyes looked “as if 
they was cloudin up nicely for 
tears. 


And [I wunk severer and more 
vigelent winks than IT had wunk 
before at Miss Pixley to stop! If 


ever a wink spoke, them did, to 
stop immegidly ! 

But she kept right on. Poor cree 
ter, [ spoze them disappointments 
was the cause on’t, She kep right 
on, and se SL 

‘You won't be Grandma’s baby 
any more now; she has got some- 


body el eto love now ; 
And then the cloud did break into 





a rainfall of tears. Babe jest bust 
out a cryin’, and nugegled down 
into my arms, and laid her wet 
cheeks on my bosom, through the 
force of old custom, and, anon! 
(how much like older human cree 
ters accordim’ to her size he drew 


her head away as if sayin 

“T can't lav mv head there any 
more: if the love has gone out of 
the heart it won't rest me nor com- 
fort me no more to lay there.” 

And pride woke up in her; she 
was too proud to make a fuss, or 
hey for love. How rhitie h, how 
much like big children! So she sot 
up kinder straight in my lap, with 
her pretty lips a quiverin’, and the 
tears a-runnin’ down her cheeks, 

And Lriz right up with Babe in 
my arms and went out of the room 














a A cold on the chest, as it is popu- 
i larly called, is a far more serious 
matter than a cold in the head. 
This is particularly the case when 
the lungs are delicate and there is a 
predisposition to disease of the 
chest. 

It begins with a feeling of tight- 
ness and soreness across the chest; 
perhaps now and then a sharp dart- 
ing pain and some oppression, as if 
a weight were resting on it. There 
is slight fever and latter a cough. 

The whole surface should be well 
rubbed with warm camphorated oil, 
and covered with cotton batting, 
secured in place by a broad strip of 
flannel. This should be worn both 
day and night and removed piece- 
meal by pulling off part of the bat- 
ting every night. 

The feet should be soaked in hot 
water with two tablespoonfuls of 
mustard to the gallon, and a glass 
of hot lemonade taken. If the in- 
valid bears quinine well, five grains 
may be given and repeated twice in 
twelve hours. If there is much 
pain apply a mustard plaster until 
the skin is red; when there is a hard 
dry cough relief will be obtained by 
inhaling the steam from a pitcher 
of boiling water. As the cough be- 
comes looser and the invalid begins 
to expectorate, a teaspoonful of 
“ good cough mixture every two 
hours will help to soothe it; flax- 
seed tea, a warm drink of gruel, hot 
milk, or beef tea, is very grateful 
after a fit of coughing. A’ person 
with a cold on the chest should stay 
in-doors, and will get rid of it sooner 
in bed than out of it. If obliged to 
leave the house, warmer stockings 
should be worn than usual and the 
feet well protected against damp- 
ness. 

The best way to get rid of a cold 
is not to catch it. Warm under- 
flannels and stockings should be 
Z worn in winter and not left off un- 
a til the weather is really hot. Then 

















pretty quick, but not vigelent. 

Josiah was there [ wouldn't 
misuse Miss Pixley owin’ to the six 
or seyen things mentioned by me 
prior and before this. But I felt that I must 
make it right with Babe that very minute. 

I knew how she felt wounded love, and 
pride, and jealousy, etc., etc., ete, 

[ knew that a fe svilables of about the 
hardest lessons of life had come to Babe, and 
I must help her spell’em; I must help her 
with her lesson 

So Ltook her right into the parlor and set 
down with her in the big chair, and never 
said a word for a minute or two, only held her 
clost to me, and kissed the shinin’ hair that 
lay up against my cheek. 

She a-strugglin’-at first; jealousy and pride 
a-naggin’ her: and she at first a-not bein’ able 
to hear any voices only jest them of jealousy 
and pride—jest like older children exactly. 

But after awhile, I held her so warm and 
stiddy, with my cheek a-layin’ on the pretty 
head, the stiddy, firm clasp and contact sort 
0’ calmed her, and then, anon, she drew one 
little arm up round my neck, and anon the 
other one, and [I looked down deep into her 
eyes, right into the little true soul, and that 
little true soul saw the truth in mine. 

Words couldn’t have convinced Babe so well 
as that look that she had learnt to depend on. 

Love has a language that though may be it 
can’t be exactly parsed and analyzed, yet it 
can be understood exactly, entirely under- 
stood, and Babe see that I loved her. 

And then was the time that that sweet little 
creeter put up her arms and kissed me, and J 
says, sort o’ low like, but very tender 

“Sweetheart, you know jest how much I 
love you, don’t you?” 


“ Babe, good little dear, put her little 


creeter to be put here in the midst of sorrow, 
and trouble, and dangers, and how we must 
all of us be jest as good to her as we could 
out of pity for the dear little lonesome creeter. 

So I roused up Babe’s pity for her, and she 
was all animated about helpin’ of her; and 
then I told her the baby had come to be a 
great blessin’ and comfort to her, if she was 
only patient and good to her. 

And don't you see the very fact of Babe 
havin’ to do a kindness to Snow, havin’ to do 
good things for her, was the surest way of 
makin’ her love her, for it is a great fact in 
our human nature that you can’t love ’em 
that you have injured in any way. And at 
the same time, if you have ever been good to 
anybody, you always feel softer towards ’em 
ever afterwards, and more mellerer. 

Curius, aint it? 

ut it is a fact 

And I spoze the reason of it is that you 
have sort 0? lowered yourself in your own 
estimation by doin’ a mean, unkind act, and 
so, in order to satisfy your mental criticism o' 
yourself, to make it right with your own soul, 
you lay hold and bring up all the faults you 
can of that person, to justify your own act. 
And so you keep on that mental naggin’ at 
‘em; that uncomfortable sort of a feelin’ towards 
‘em makes you restless and uneasy, and you 
feel glad and relieved every time you stand 
justified to your consciousness by ketchin’ ’em 
in a bad act. Haint itso? Now, honestly, 
haint it? 

Why, I know it is, and so I made sure that 

3abe should begin right. 


” 


fingers up to her nose and felt of it. 
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“My Opinions and Betsy  Bobbet's 
“Samantha at the Centennial’; “My Ways 
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A BINDER FOR YOUR JOURNAL 





W I} have in our offices a great number of 
files to which we constantly refer, and 


a good, strong method of binding is, 


with us, an absolute necessity. We use a 
binder which is made especially for our use 


and constructed on an ingenious plan, which 


permits of any portion of the contents being 


removed at any time. 
At this time of the year many of our sub 


scribers feel the need of a binder which will 
numbers of the 
JournaL. Wealways keepasupply ofourown 
binders on hand, and will gladly furnish them 
to our subscribers. The price of the binder is 
We will pack each one in boards | 
and pay the postage for an additional thirty- 
fivecents. Eighty-five cents therefore, procures 
you one of our binders and pays the postage 
and cost of packing. Address Tug Laptes’ 


hold back 


conveniently 


fijty cents. 


Home JourNnaL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


they should be exchanged for thin- 
ner ones, The feet should be care- 
fully shielded from damp by thick 
solid boots, or India rubbers. 

Draughts should be avoided, particularly a 
cool breeze on the back of the neck, a pecu- 
liarly sensitive spot. No one who values 
health should go froma hot room into the 
open air without an extra wrap for protection. 

A flannel jacket should be worn over the 
night-dress at night, and the habit formed of 
sleeping with the window open. 

If the top sash is let down one inch and the 
bottom one raised the same distance the venti- 
lation will be better than if either alone were 
opened two inches. 





The ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh’’ Lamp 
gives four or 
five times as 
much light as 
the common 

incandescent electric affarr ; 

and the light is as soft and 
smooth and steady and good 
in every way, and the lamp 
is almost as easy. 

| Send for primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PirrsBuRGH Brass Co. 
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AT HOME WII THE EDIEOR 


0 writein a busy editorial office, 

where each moment offers a 
fresh interruption, is not con- 
ducive to that domestic and 
sympathetic spirit which Lam 
ever anxious shall pervade the 
JouRNAL pages. And so the 
thought has come to reserve 
“The Editorial Desk” in the 
future more for the busy daily 
routine of an editor's life, while these 
pleasantly familiar talks, which monthly I 
enjoy on this page with my readers, shall come 
from within the precincts of my own home. 
There, by my own fireside, I shall be better able 
to imagine myself seated at your hearthstone. 
There, in my favorite chair, cheered by the 
glow of the evening home lamp, and with 
those around me whoare man’s best friends, | 
know [shall feel closer in sympathy with your 
interests and thoughts. Since home is the 
watchword of our JOURNAL, why is not the 
editor’s home the best place from which he 
should talk to his readers? 








ND during these past three or four months 
I have felt particularly at home with the 
JourNAL readers. For ever since the 
invitation to write to me was printed in the 
October and December numbers under the 
title “Will you Favor the Editor?” I have 
become better and more personally acquainted 
with many. Several thousands of these letters 
have come from every part of our own great 
land, from across the seas, and from countries 
with which heretofore I have had only a 
geographical knowledge. Have I read them all, 
ou ask? Every line you have written. Even- 
ing after evening have I sat within my family 
circle reading—often aloud—your messayes of 
good cheer, your suggestions and your criti- 
cisms. All have been welcome. They have 
cheered far beyond your power to imagine. 
A greater pleasure has never been experienced 
by an editor than that which I have felt in 
reading what you have so generously written. 
The temptation was often strong to reply, 
and I began to-lay many of the letters aside 
to send a hearty thank you, but they came 
too fast, your kindness was too great. And 
so here, to each and all, I tender my most 
grateful acknowledgments. Your encourag- 
ing words have had their effect; your sug- 
gestions, many of them, were excellent, and 
will be largely carried out. Several articles 
in the January issue, and more in the present 
number, will doubtless be recognized by many 
of you, and rightfully claimed. And more will 
follow. Certain special features, at once re- 
cognized as helpful when they were suggested, 
are now being prepared by the most skillful 
hands which knowledge and money can ob- 
tain. Outside editorial connections have been 
formed, and while these special wants of our 
readers are being brought into shape, the 
regular editorial staff of the JourNAL will be 
busy in adding strength to the work under 
their charge. And thus will the JournaL 
show the sincerity of its one great aim to please 
its readers. Over two hundred suggestions 
have come to us which we shall adopt; and 
our only wish is that our readers may send 
us two hundred more. The willingness to 
please you in all respects is ever with us: it is 
simply an indication of your wishes that we 
ask. The Journat is made for you, and this 
fact I would always ask you to bear in mind. 
What ~— want in your JourNaL you shall 
have, always provided it is feasible. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


‘T*HE very general interest manifested in 
| t! inds { the etters ‘ have 
ye to us on the ect I i 

and il t has } i i r ! 
pre I A ct 
I y et not ymily 

e on page 7 of ie are the 

i ‘ 1 eve i ‘ pra i 
mali hie } ng it wil e |} Verol ¢ 
Vv t i woman to ‘ ‘ I rie i 
or musical proficiency, without any ¢ 
to herself. Our plan in this respect will be told 
in fuller detail in the March JourNAaL, and 
to these ollers we hope to direct the special at 
tention of every girl or woman with vocal o1 
music lb aspirations Music and song are un 
doubtedly thetwo im st potent factors of retine 
mentinour life to-day, and as such we hall 
encourage them in the nature of every JouRNA! 
girl and woman We seek to make th po 
sible in our proposed special offers offers 


which will place, for the first time, mu 
training and perfection within the reach of 
the humblest American girl. Thousands of 
our young women have within them the basis 
of a beautiful voice or a musical skill, but its 
development has hitherto meant an impossible 
expense, rhis barrier will be removed It 
will be a question of the girl or woman 
herself—no longer one of ways and means 
And our hope is that thousands may take 
advantage of the offers we will make it 
possible to accept. The exertion which place 
these musical Opportunities within the poss 
bilities is very slight. A month or so of en 
ergetic and honest work will do wonders for 
the right kind of a girl in bringing these 
proprosed offers very close to her. In the next 
JouRNAL we shall unfold the plan, and we 
hope thousands of young women may look for 
it and be profited by its possibilities. 


N editor's audience is naturally an invisible 
i one, but because the JouRNAL 
must of necessity be invisible to its 
editor, there is no reason why it should be un 
responsive. We can at least have a pen-and 
ink acquaintance even though a 
friendship is denied us, and a half-loaf, you 
know, isa great deal better than no bread at 
all. Hence | repeat my request for the benetit 
of those who have not written me, and who 
may have hesitated to do so: 

To know more definitely your tastes and 
wishes 4s one of my readers, | shall consider 
it a personal favor if you will send me a 
written reply tothe following questiqns 

1. What particular feature in the Journal 
pleases you most ? 

2. What number of recent date gave you 
most pleasure and satisfaction ? 

3. Do you prefer more or less fiction ? 

1. Is there any present department or fea 
ture you would prefer omitted ? 

5. Is there any special field or subject you 
would like to see covered in the JouRNAL, not 
now included in its pages, or announced for 
the future ? 

Be perfectly frank in writing, and criticise 
just as you feel. Your honest opinion is asked 
for. Address, direct, to 

Tue Eprror, Tue Lapies’ Home Journan, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ ANY of my readers writeand ask: “If 
A Taddress you by name, will you see my 

letter?” Most certainly I will. Itmay 
not always be possible forme to reply to you, 
but that is only because of the impossibilities 
attending a voluminous mail. But in some 
manner, depend on it, you will hearfrom your 
letter, It may be through the Journat’s col- 
umns, Which is most likely, or it may be by 
some other hand, or through some special 
form of acknowledgment; but your letter 
will have attention, and where it calls for no 
reply its silent appreciation is ofttimes 
louder than written or printed words. [ know 
itis a popular belief that editors are beyond 
the reach of their readers. From what I per- 
sonally know, this is not generally the case, 
although in reading overthe magazines of the 
day the wish is frequent that the two might 
be broughtinto nearer relations and closersym- 
pathy. Butdo not get the idea that the editor 
of the JourNAL is inaccessible to the humblest 
of his readers; heisas accessible as you choose 
to make him, and is as proud of the acquaint- 
ance which the poorest working girl may ex- 
tend to him, as that of the wealthiest society 
belle. 


s audience 


personal 


A* I write of the working girl there comes 
to my mind a letter received last week 
from asweet little heart of sixteen, in 
whose family reverses have come. It is the 
old story of a family living up to its income, 
and now there is nothing when the husband 
fails in a previously prosperous business. Her 
letter said: ‘I want an occupation suitable for 
a gentlewoman.’’ Now you cannot receive a 
letter like that without sitting and pondering 
over it. “ An occupation suitable to a gentle- 
woman!” In a great many old-fashioned 
houses, and, thank God, in a great many new- 
fashioned ones, too, gentlewomen make bread, 
wash dishes, dust, sweep, and keep home 
cheery and bright. In a great many others, 
gentlewomen sew with atireless needle and 
get paid for it; work day in and day out at 
keeping accounts, and are happy when they 
balance themselves rightand know that their 
work is good. My dear girl, there is no work 
that is not suitable to a gentlewoman. Work, 
whether done in the kitchen or in the artist's 
studio, in thecounting-house or in the sewing- 
room, never yet made the right woman any 
the less gentle, and it never will. Too many 


women think that they lose their insignia of 


gentility when they become workers in the 
great busy world, or in the smaller but equally 
busy field of the kitchen. Work never hardens 
a gentle nature, but uplifts it and extends its 
influence. There is nothing more beautiful to 
my mind than a woman of gentle manner 
and nature met in the busy whirl of com- 
mercial activity. Ihave seen it soften and re- 
fine the entire atmosphere of an office, and to 
a girl who seeks success in the working-worlda 
gentle manner is indeed a priceless possession. 


NOTHER vy ! revea er 
A nermost desire She about t im 
the position ot white i 1 she sa I 
tto bea good housekeeper How shall I 
How often do we hear that term 
4 good ho keep ipplied to 
| cana Wit 
i f ( ead a I tas the } 

ve al feather, jars upon jars of sweets stored 
awa and loave Of beaulliull cake, lairlyv 
t r the tor to come and eat them. ‘You 
see ahouse well kept, where cleanliness reigns, 
and where everything that can add to the 
comfort of a human being has its Sp jal 
place. Now that, doubtless, is what our little 
friend, soon to enter into a home, means when 

she says, “I want to be a good house keeper! 
But I believe that a good housekeeper must 
be something more she should be that 
wondrous something else—a home-maker I 


care not how light may be the bread offered at 
your table it will be 


as heavy leud unless 


youyvive with ita sense of euse to the guest 
vho eats it. The sweets at your dessert will 
be as souras lemon unless the housekeeper 


knows how to givea home-feeling to the one 
invited to taste them, and the cakes will lack 
the flavor of dry toast unless a generous heart, 
as well as a willing band, offer them. Hospi- 
tality is a most wonderful virtue. Thetrouble 
is there are so few peoplein this world who 
know how to practice it. They have all the 
will in the world, but they lack the tact that 
makes the guest feel how glad they are to have 
her, how interested they are in her, and how 
pleased they are that she should not only 
have their best, but like their best. This is 
the hospitality offered by the home-maker, 
and until to the material virtues of a good 
housekeeper our women add the great art of 
knowing how to make a home, they will not 
be able to keep their boys and girls there; to 
make it the centre of interest for them, and to 
make them feel that to bring somebody home 

to meet mother,’ is the greatest honor that 
can be shown them. 


N the other hand, while we hear and 
() read a yvreat deal about the art of 
entertaining, very little is said about 

the art of being entertained. If your hostess 
has certain duties to fulfill, you, my friend, as 
guest, should have certain qualities which 
will make her duties easier 
very hard to entertain, and they make the 
position of host doubly difficult. Now, 
my dear woman, when you are a guest, have 
a little consideration for your hostess. Be 
pliable, Enter into the spirit of things—no 
matter if they do not exactly fit your tastes 
like aglove. You say: that is acting a false 
part. Is it false to be considerate of the feel- 
ings of others? Just you take the chances of 
the false part of it, my friend; you can very 
easily afford todoit. What I want you to be is 
such a guest that when you have gone from 
the home of your friends you will leave a 
pleasant memory after you. If you goto be 
a comfort in some home which has been sadly 
aillicted, be a continual ray of sunshine from 
morn till night. Have a pleasant smile, a 
ready word and a quick and willing hand. 
Chase away a coming shadow by a stream of 
sunshine. Let everything dark melt away 
before a sunny nature. If you goto a home 
for a social visit, be merry, be easy of manner, 
ready to join in what has been prepared for 


Some people are 


you. Learn the great art of adapting your 
self to your surroundings, Don’t forever 
expect your friends to accompany you, or 


show you around, Go olf by yourself, even 
though you have no special errand, Show 
your hostess that you do not expect her or 
her family to continually wait upon you 
Inter into the family circle, be one of them 
in spirit, so that, when after a hearty hand 
shake at the station, it may be said of you: 
“What a pleasure she has been! How easy 
to entertain!’ 
| N these days when common sense is such a 
ruling element in our lives, I wish we 
might go a little farther than we have by 
applying it to a certain custom which only a 
few weeks ago I saw carried out at a grave in 
beautiful Greenwood. It is the dangerous 
practice of standing with uncovered heads at 
ceremonies attending the burial of the dead 
at the cemetery in cold, wintry weather. | 
vield to none in a proper respect for the dead, 
nor in the customs which make beautiful the 
last hours of the dead on earth; but there are 
certain duties which we owe the living. It is 
a positive wrong to exact of our friends that 
they shall stand with uncovered heads at a 
vrave in weather when, even with proper 
headgear, it is difficult to avoid contract- 
ing painful colds and maladies. I have 
personally known cases, and have heard of 
manv more, where sickness—fatal in one 
particular instance—followed as a direct result 
from this fancied duty to the dead, Let the 
custom be confined to seasonable weather, if 
at all: but when the .weather is cold or uncer- 
tain, let us use some common sense and think 
of the living as well as of the dead. To stand 
with bared heads as men do, or with a shawl 
lightly thrown over the shoulders, because it 
is only a step from the carriage to the grave, as 
women do, is a sacrifice to the health of our 
friends which we have no right-to exact. Far 
rather let us be content with the services at the 
house, when the weather is unseasonable, than 
that we should endanger the health and lives 
of our friends, and specially the officiating 
clergyman who must, if he wishes to retain 
the respect of the bereaved family, stand with 
bare head or the scant protection of a silk cap, 
and perform the prescribed ritual. Let us be 
sensible, my friends, and not allow sentiment, 
however beautiful at times, to control our 
better judgment. There is room here for a re- 
form, and one which means not a tearing 
away of anything which we hold sacred or 
regard as beautiful, but the doing away witha 
custom which becomes almost barbarous when 
we allow ourselves to calmly and wisely think 
over its attendant dangers to those whose best 
interests should always be those of our 6wn 
our friends. 
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()' R women can do much in this. When 
you are called upon to lay away some 


Ve ] Iie rom your! ht, and Irie as 
ompany to where the ¢ th cover p 
tl ‘ ! iet it be kKnuwn as your \ hy 
itn re stand uns ered the gr é 

and do not « too 1 t ! oft ve 

friends upon e moist or cold nd Do 
ot fear that you will be accused of heartless 
Im to the dead Phere is a reat deal of 


good common sense abroad in this world, which 
a woman of good motives is always safe to 
rely upon when she carries out an idea fo: 
the welfare of others. Don’t dread misin 
terpretation. Your friends will silently thank 
you for your thoughtfulness and considera 

m. Rather, if you can, emulate the exam- 
ple of one sensible woman who, when the 
funeral party arrived at the grave, asked that, 
as the weather was so cold, no one should 
leave the carriages, but that they should 
watch: the interment from the carriage win- 
dows. Wasn't that consideration for others? 
Amid her greatest sorrow that woman thought 
of the welfare of others. I do not wonder 


that the officiating clergyman, when that 
message wus curried to lis carriage, lifted his 
hat in deference to such a thoughtful act. It 


was a little thing to do but how much higher 
it raised its authorin the estimation of her 
friends! 


NE reason why many a good action is 
left undone in this world is because we 
stand too much in fear of outside criti- 

cism or misconstruction of our motives. 
“What will the world say?’ is the first 
thought. What will the world say? My dear 
woman, it will say, Bravo! to every good 
action youmay do, Itisastonishing how much 
common sense there is among people, but you 
never know it until you test it. Of course, 
there are always people who will misconstruct 
our best motives. But, bless you, my friend, 
they are becoming fewerin number all the time, 
and if we were to mind them, why we simply 
would leave everything undone, Neither you 
nor! can allord to be reckless of the world’s 
good opinion, It is necessary to our happi- 
ness, to our social relations, to our well-being, 
and to our success But don’t think that the 
world is comprised of just a handful of people 
Whose view of a certain thing doesn’t exactly 
agree with yous: Thi a big world and a 
beautiful world, filled with sensible people 
and right-thinking minds, and a good action 
is never lost or misconstrued, Let your own 
conscience always be your first guide. There 
is born within each one of us a silent instinet 
Which points to right or wrong, and the right 
sort of @man or @ Woman never goes astray 
who follows that silent voice of conscience, 
Around us are two worlds: one of vast do- 
minion filled with people of pure minds and 
honest motives; the other world, a small pin- 
speck in which exist a handful of persons not 
quite finished in their creation, in that they 
lack one talent—the talent of well-thinking, 
My friend, do you live in the first world. 
There is more room there, the atmosphere is 
clearer, the flowers more beautiful, happiness 
is sooner found and success goes hand in hand 
with honorable motives and upright actions 


| Ol ‘I InN wonder by what right Sone pel 
construe themselves as judges of 
motives | 


sons 

other people s actions and e 
heard a remark the other day Think of it! 
Ilis wife is dead only a year, vet he's 
marry again Well, my dear 
thought to myself, what of it? 
is not going to marry you or your daughter, 
why make yourself! uneusy? Why seek to 
sitin judgment upon his action? You know 
not his reason. There might, perhaps, exist 
no cause why youor I would do as another 
does; and probably our feelings would not 
permit us to do it in this case. But that is no 
sound or sensible reason why others should 
not do differently. We cannot, nor should 
we, judge others by ourselves. Our surround- 
ings, our needs are all different, and what is 
necessary to the happiness of one is unneces- 
sary to the other. Il have known men to 
marry again six months after the death of 
their first wives—men of splendid characters. 
Certain people at once cried, Scandalous! But 
they did not stop to think that in three of the 
eases there were little children to be trained, 
little feet to be taught the paths of duty, obedi- 
ence and love, and whose hand so gentle, and 
yet so firm as that of a woman for such a 
delicate task? Do not misinterpret me in my 
illustration: I have too high a regard for the 
sensibilities and the feelings of others either to 
intimate approval or disapproval of second 
marriage. [I merely use the instance as a 
basis for what L do believe and what I do 
advocate: that no power or right is given us 
by which to judge the actions of others. We 
have never by any dispensation been made 
judges of the actions or motives of others: 
why, then, appoint ourselves as such ? 


frolny to 
woman, | 
So long as he 


ls use a terse and homely phrase, my 
friends, let us mind our own business. 
There is enough to decide in our own 
lives; let us be unmindful.of the affairs of 
others, except in so far as we can be helpful 
and of real benefit. Let us be charitable in 
all our conclusions, mindful of the fact 
that we so often need the cloak of charity 
ourselves. As we would wish to be judged, so 
let us judge others—always with a kindly 


spirit, ever with a belief in the better part of 


self. Strew a flower where others throw a 
stone. Fill your life so full of sunshine that 
evil reports will find no place where you are. 


Stop a petty scandal by some pretty story of 


womanly kindness. Make your life a bright 
spot in this world, and where you see a frown 
there you throw a smile, and whether it be 


morn, dusk or night, let the sunny side of 


your nature always be at full meridian. Diffi- 
cult? Ah, no! Be simply what you are—a 
woman! God's own chosen angel of bright- 
ness and of cheer. 
God's own image: and she is never so much 
like Him as when she follows His teachings 
of love and consideration for others. 


Woman was made after 
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—— HIS is a dark 
many people: 
chills, a 


world to 
a worldof 
world of fog, a 
world of wet blankets. 
Nine-tenths of the men 
we meet need encourage- 
ment. Your work is so 
urgent that you have no 
time to stop and speak to 
the people; butevery day 
you meet scores, perhaps hundreds and thou- 
sands, of persons upon whom you might have 
direct and immediate influence. ‘How? 
How?” you cry out. I answer: By the grace 
of physiognomy. 











FACES WITH LANTERNS BEHIND THEM 
— is nothing more 

face with a lantern 

clear through. I 
for a face with a dry 


catching than a 
behind it, shining 
have no admiration 
smile, meaning no more 


than the grin of a false face. But a smile 
written by the hand of God, as an index 
or table of contents to whole volumes of 


good feeling within, is a benediction, You 
say: “ My faceis hardand lacking in mobility, 
and my benignant feelings are not observ: able 
in the facial proportions.’ I do not believe 
you. Freshness and geniality of soul are so 
subtle and pervading that they will, at some 
eye or mouth corner, leak out. Set behind 
your face a feeling of gratitude to God and 
kindliness toward man, and you will every 
day preach a sermon longas the streets you 
walk, a sermon with as many heads as the 
number of people you meet, and differing 


from other sermons in the fact that the longer 
it isthe better. The reason that there are so 
many sour faces, so many frowning faces, so 
many dull faces, is because men and women 
consent to be acrid and petulant and = stupid. 
The way to improve your face is to improve 
your disposition, Attractiveness of physi- 
ognomy does not depend on regularity of 
feature. I know persons whose brows are 
shaggy, and who eyes are oblique, and noses 
are ominously longitudinal, and the mouth 
straggles along in unusual and unexpected 
directions; and yet they are men and women 
of so much soul that we love to look upon 
them, and their presence is an evangelism. 
They get married than the painted 
doll-babies that call themselves young ladies, 


sooner 


and make home happy long after the curls 
have turned gray, and the foot of the dance 
has turned into a rheumatic shuffle 


THE EVILS OF SCOWLING 


a special message for women 
small asa word, but mi 

ence. Itisthis: Don’t scowl. Scowling 
spoils faces. Before you know it, my sister, 
your forehead will resemble a small railroad 
map. There is a grand trunk line from your 
*cowlick to the bridge of your nose, intersected 
by parellel lines running east and west, with 
curves arching your eyebrows; and, oh, how 
much older you look for it! Scowling is a 
habit that steals upon us unawares. We 
frown when the light is too strong and when 
it is too weak. We tie our brows into a knot 
when we are thinking, and knit them even 
more tightly when we can notthink, Thereis 
no denying, there are plenty of things to scowl] 


one 
yvhty ininflu- 


[are 


about. The baby in the cradle frowns when 
something fails to suit. “Constitutional 
scowl,” wesay. The little toddler who likes 


sigar on his bread and butter tells his trouble 
in the same way when you leave the sugar off, 
“Cross,” we say about the children, and 
“worried to death,” about the grown folks, 
and as for ourselves, we can’t help it. But 
we must. Its reflex influence makes others 
unhappy; for face answereth unto face in life 
as well as in water. It belies our religion. 
We should possess our souls in such peace 
that it will reflect itself in placid countenances. 
If your forehead is rigid with wrinkles before 
forty, what will it be at seventy? There is 
one consoling thought about these marks of 
time and trouble—the death angel almost al- 
ways erases them. Even the extremely aged 
in death often wear a smooth and peaceful 
brow, thus leaving our last memories of them 
calm and tranquil. But our business is with 
life. Scowling is a kind of silent scolding. It 


shows that our souls need sweetening. For 
pity’s sake, let us take a sad-iron, or a glad 
iron, or smoothing tool of some sort, and 


straighten these creases out of our faces before 
they become indelibly engraved upon our 


visage. 


COZY CORNERS IN LIFE 


po POP UE ee nowadayned "getting commen * 
in grain and in gold. Corners are good 
things to get and to ke ep, if of the right 

kind, and obtained in theright way. Chimney 
corners are cosy nooks. How expressionless 
some modern rooms are! Minus mantel- 
pieces, stoves, fire places; heated by a register 
that you have to hunt for, unless it is red-hot. 
I confess that I am devoted to chimney corners, 
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provided they are corners. One can find fel- 
lowship witha fire, even shut in astove. But 
sometimes, as you get nicely settled, you find 
a door opening on your back ; ac upboard door 


swinging scarcely clear of your head, necessi- 
tating a running fire of apologies: ‘ Excuse 
me.” ‘Am I in the way?” ‘Not at all.” 


“ Let me move.’ “ Don'tbedisturbed.” And 
you conclude that corners are not always 
corners. Architects are not sufficiently con- 
siderate of such matters. Some rooms have 


no corners. I have lived in one such. It 
outvied the dining-room of the father of his 
country in one particular, While that had 


seven doors and one window, this had seven 
doors and two windows, reducing by so much 
the chances for corners. I moved out of that 
house as soon as practicable, and I have 
adored corners ever since. In planning a 
house they are our first requisite. There is a 
charm about them. Comforts are prone to 
congregate there. The easy-chair, because the 
rockers will be out of the way; the baby’s 
crib perchance, for the same reason; the 
family Bible, in easy reach; the knitting-work 
and the expressive little work-basket, with 
its burdens of buttons and spools, its shining 
tools and its cheerful contrasts of snowy sew- 
ing and gay needle-book. Who does not feel 
the magnetism of even the memory of some 
corner? But we must not sages sg ory this 
desirable situation. Somebody may be ill at 
ease elsewhere. Grandpa with his paper and 
vrandma with her work should never be 
crowded out. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF CORNERS 

B Nie ~ poet’s corner in a country newspaper 

is coveted by many a sentimental miss. 

tound corners are preferable to square 
ones. The latter hurt the children’s 
tables are in question, and people’s hearts if 
the angels are in the temperament. A corner, 
in a large company, gives one opportunity for 
observation. Withal, it is not entirely pleas- 
ant to be completely cornered. ‘ Puss in the 
corner” is a great institution with the chil- 
dren, and puss in the corner purring sleepily, 
a sedative for the grown people. What would 
a woman’s letter be without these facilities 
for the inevitable postscript? Men laugh 
about it, and look for it, knowing that the 
items condensed in these happy after-thoughts 
are worth a dozen letters such as we = prosy 
men write. But dearer than any of the afore- 
said is that best of all corners, the one which 
you find has been kept warm for you, through 
years of trial and separation, in the heart of a 


friend, By-and-by the weary body will crave 
4a little corner in some cheerful cemetery. Till 
then let us so live that we may not fail to 


secure an humble coner in Heaven. 
GLIMPSES OF A COMING REVIVAL 

ney one recently wrote me 

» if I believed there is coming a 


greatrevivals. Ido. There will besucha 
time as there was in the parish of Shotts, where 
five hundred souls were born to God in one 


and asked 


day; such times as were seen in this country 
when Edwards gave the alarm, when Tennent 
preached, and Whitefield) thundered, and 


Edward Payson prayed; such times as some 
of you remember in 1857, when the voice of 
prayer and praise was heard in theatre and ware- 
house and blacksmith shop and factory and 
engine-house, and the auctioneer'’s cry of * 
and a-half anda-half,” was drowned out by the 
adjoining prayer-meeting in which the people 
cried out, ‘‘ Men and brethren, what shall we 
do?” In those days of which Iam speaking 
the services of the church of God will be more 
spirited if the ministers of Christ, 
being anxious about whether they shall lose 
their place in the notes, will get on fire with 
the theme, and pour the living truth of God 
upon an aroused auditory, crying out to the 
righteous ‘It shall be well with you,” and to 
the wicked, ‘“* Woe, it shall be ill with you! 
In those days the singing will be different from 
what it is now. The music will weep and 
wail and chant and triumph. People then 
will not be afraid to open their mouths when 
they sing. The man with a cracked voice will 
risk it on ‘* Wyndham” and “ Ortonville” and 
“Old Hundred.” Grandfather will find the 
place for his grandchildren in the hymn-book, 
or the little child will be spectacles for the 
grandfather. Hosanna will meet hosanna, 
and together go climbing to the throne: and 
the angels wil) hear, and God will listen, and 
the gates of Heaven will hoist, and it will be 
as when two seas meet—the waves of earthly 
song mingling with the surging anthems of 
the free. May God let me live to see that day! 

Let there be no power in disease or accident 
or wave of the sea to dissapoint my expecta- 
tions. Let all other sight fail my eyes rather | 
than that I should miss that vision. Let all 
other sounds fail my ears, rather than that I 
spould fail to hear thatsound. I wanttostand 
on the mountain top to catch the first ray of 
the dawn, and with flying feet bring the news 
to my friends and my people. 


heads if 


day of 


a-half 


instead of 


ers’ price wk. 
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FAINTING IN CHURCH 


N incident which happened in a church 
4 where I was preaching in the latter part of 
the past summer, made me resolve that 


just as soon as I returned to my study-lamp, I 


would utter a protest against a prevalent cus- 
tom, and that is—when a person faints in 
church all the curious people go out to see 
what is the matter, and hinder the resuscita- 
tion by standing close around the sufferer, 
when his or her chief want is not a gaping 
crowd, but fresh air. Upon this recent 
Sabbath to which I referred at the opening, I 
do not know whether it was my sermon that 
sickened her, or the heat of the crowded 
church, but a young lady excited all our sym- 


pathies by getting faint. Her father and 
mother and sister and lover and the sexton 


went out with her, as it was proper for them 
todo. But in addition to that an old lady 
sitting beside the pulpit, and whose charac- 
teristic was inquisitiveness, glided down the 
aisle. This started all the old ladies, for it 
was uncertain now whether the old lady afore- 
said had been taken sick herself, or whether 
she had gone out to administer to the first 
patient. The old ladies having departed, the 
old gentlemen felt as if it would be no more 
than gallant to go too, and so they joined in 
the procession. The middle-aged people in 
the congregation, seeing the elderly people 
going, felt that it was mean to let the old 
people put themselves to so much work while 
ther the middle-aged, sat indifferent, and 
therefore, many of them, urged by this piece of 
circumstance, went out also. As the middle- 
aged men were departing they met the old 
men coming in to get their hats, the latter 
promising in the aisle, in a low grumble of 
conversation, to rejoin the former on the 
grass. By this time the children in church 


had no one to look after them, and, as some of 


them had never seen anybody faint, they went 
out on a tourof discovery. I found out after- 
ward that the maiden was only a little sick, 
but that they crowded around ber so closely 
that she had no chance at all, and so, entirely 
succumbed to nervousness. 

Let this be remembered—that six persons are 
all that at such times can be serviceable in the 
most urgent and painful case, and that beyond 
that the people who crowd around are a hin- 
drance and a nuisance. After you find that 
enough have offered their services, better re- 
tire. There are inquisitive people who go to 


funerals, and go so early that tley can see the | 
|as some others. 


family take leave of the corpse, and that 
kind of people love to stand round a sick 
person, telling afterward how pale she looked, 
how her fingers clutched, and what words in 
her momentary dementation she uttered 
Don’t doit, my friends. It is neither womanly 
nor Christian-like. 


POINTING TO THE ROAD 
_——e my early home was very plain, 
and my father and mother were plain 
people, they lived close up to God, 
nobody ever doubted where they went when 
they died. Oh, I had a glorious starting, and 
when I think of the opportunities I have had 
for usefulness, lam amazed that I have done 
so little! Itis with no feeling of cant that I 
express it, but with deep and unfeigned emo- 
tion before ¢ Oh, itis a tremendous thing 
to standin a pulpit, or write in such a paper as 
this JourNAL and know that a great many 
people will be infiuenced by what you say or 
write concerning God, or the soul, or the great 
future! 
Suppose a man asks of you the direction to 
a certain place, and you, through carelessness, 
thoughtlessly teli him the way, and you hear 
after awhilethat he got lost on the mountains, 
and went over the rocks and perished. ‘Oh,’ 
you will say, “ I will never forgive myself that 
I didn’t take more time with thatman! It was 
my fault. If I had given him the right diree- 
tion he would have gone the right way.” And, 
oh, the greater responsibility of standing in 
a pulpit, or sitting in an editorial chair, and tell- 
ing people whic this the road to Heaven! Alas, 
if we tell them wrong! The temptation is so 
mighty in this day to smooth down the truth, 
and hush up the alarms of the Gospel, and 
pat men on the shoulder, and sing them on 
down toward the last plunge, and tell them 
they are all right. Or, as the poet has putit 


and 


AOU, 


“Smooth down the stubborn text to ears polite, 
And snugly keep damnation out of sight.” 
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A PLEA FOR MORE PULPIT ACTIVITY 
W#*: AT is the use of telling men they are 


all right when they know they are not 


all right? ? O, brothers in the ministry 
—for, from the letters I receive, I believe there 
are many who monthly read this page— 


brothers in the ministry, we cannot 
hold back any of the truth, 
ford to lack in earnestness! If you fail in this, 
my brethren, you had better stand away from 
themin the last d ay—you had betterstand away 
from that soul that you have neglected, lest he 
tear you to pieces. He will say to you, “I 
admired your philosophic disquisitions, and 
your beautiful gestures, and your finely 
formed sentences, multiform, and stelliform, 
and curvi-linear, but you never helped prepare 
me for this judgment day. Cursed be your 
rhetoric. Iam going down now, and I am 
going to take you with me. Witness, all ye 
hosts of light and all ye hosts of darkness, it 
is his fault!” And many worlds came up in 
chorus, saying, “ His fault, his fault!’’ 

Oh, that God with a torch would set all the 
pulpits of America on fire! If God will for- 
give me for the past, I will do better forthe 
future. 


afford to 
and wecannot af- 


“Tis nota cause of small import 

The poster's care domentn. 

But what might fill an angel’s heart; 
It filled a Saviour’s hands. 

They watched for souls for which the Lord 
Did heavenly bliss forego, 

For souls that must forever live 
In raptures or in woe,” 
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Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some acct 
dent happens to it? 

Do you know that Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass”’ 
is that chimney ? 

You can have’ it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 
he may like the breaking. 

Pitts sburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co, 
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Made of natural CURLY HAIR, 


guaranteed becoming to ladies who wear 
their hair parted, @6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, with 
preparation, 2. Hair Goods, Cos 
metics, ete., sent C, O. D., anywhere, 
o the manufacturer for illustrated 
price-lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 State St, 
Central Musie Hall, Chicago. 
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Curis, Crimps and Frizzes 
Price 15 cents. 


does not burn or soil the hands or hair 
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at $1.50 per Annum. 


To every new subscriber during February. the Pub- 
lisher (who accompanied Dr. Talmage to and through 


the Holy Land), will send as 


A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
Of Dr. Talmage’s Tour of Palestine, 


A Magnificently Grained Slab of 


GENUINE OLIVE WOOD 
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MUSIC ® for sample copy of “Folio,” contains 
from 18 to 24 pages of choice musi- 
issued monthly. $1.00 per year, teach- 
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market. 
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vise all ladies to use no other. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the 
perfect toilet preparation in use. 
fies the complexion. 





purest and only 
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THE LADIES’ 


TH GIRIS 


2 
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This Department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information. 


Address all letters to RuTH ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ 


WANT to preach a little bit 
to the oldest sister of a 
family, and I want to ask her 
to stop something that very 
often exists and which, under 
no circumstances, is never 
funny. And this is—the habit 
of chafling, or guying, or 
making a jest of the faults or 
weaknesses of different mem- 
bers of the family. Now you, oldest sister, 
bear with me for a few moments 





A WORD TO THE OLDEST SISTER 


HE sensitive child shrinks into a painful 
quietness when its little troubles are 
talked of in this way, while the less 

sensitive one plucks up sufficient courage to 
answer back, and then a quarrel ensues. For 
some unknown reason this wordy warfare is 
nearly always carried on at the table, and, un- 
pleasant as it may be to other people, can’t 
you see inwhat a horrible position it puts a 
visitor? 

Now sister can stop it if she will. The word 
spoken in season at the time, the positive put- 
ting down and quieting the inclination to jeer, 
and the determin: ition not to be drawn into 
any such controversy, will end it. Tom’s first 
sweetheart is an ideal to him, and you have 
no right to laugh because he is copying poetry 
and writing long letters to her; he had better be 
doing that than a great many other things. 
The small woman's affection for a doll is as 
intense as if it were a flesh-and-blood baby, 
and you have no right whatever to laugh at 
her for it. In doing this you simply take 
from her the beginning of the sweetest and 
purest feeling in the world—motherly love. 
Of course, you all care for each other; of 
course you would stand by each other through 
anything, but the stranger within your gates 
knows nothing of the affection underlying 
the thoughtless words, and so concludes that 
you are an inharmonious, quarrelsome family. 
Can you blame him? Stop this, my dear girl, 
before the little rift has made all the beautiful 
music of home-life jarring and harsh 


WHAT IS TRUE SOCIETY? 


LETTER has come to me that seems 

very pitiful. It is from a bright girl 

who writes well, who is well educated, 
and whose complaint is that because she 
works to earn her own living, she fears she 
will never get ‘‘in society.” She is not the 
only girl who writes in that way. Sheis not 
the only one who seems to believe that society 
consists of a few very fashionable people, 
whose names are recorded in the newspapers, 
whose marriages, balls and receptions are de- 
scribed, and who, as many—and, undoubtedly 
this girl—believe, constitute society. 

Now, my dear child, you were never more 
mistaken in your life. Society is the gather- 
ing together of people who find pleasure in 
each other's company; good society is that 
where scandal is unknown, where men and 
women speak well of each other, where good 
breeding is more appreciated than fine gowns, 
and where the welcome, accompanying a cup 
of tea, is thought to be of greater worth than 
the formality of a superb dinner party. It is 
in your power to make your own society 
good or bad. You can surround yourself with 
such pleasant people that others will want to 
know you for the sake of knowing your 
friends. 

The most charming society I ever knew was 
limited to five people. One a little artist, with 
the ambition of aSamson anda deal of ability, 
but who would do anything from a dinner 
card to a fancy letter-head that she might 
honestly earn her dinner. Two others were 
men who wrote for very well-known journals, 
but who had not yet come into incomes that 
gave them the power to send out wonderfully 
bound volumes-of their own works. The 
fourth was a little gentleman who, day in and 
day out, kept the books of a great firm and at 
night worked away writing society verses. 
The fifth was a girl who could write anything 
that was wanted, to order, from a fashion 
article to an obituary, and from a dialect story 
to a poem on marriage. All of them hard 
workers. Every oneof them with somebody 
else to take care of beside themselves, and yet, 
of an evening, when these five people met in 
the studio there was no brighter society in 
New York. Acupof tea, or coffee was made 
by one of the deft girls; and books, pictures 
and people were talked about and enjoyed. 
The story of how an evening gown was made 
possible; the ludicrous side of going for two 
nights without one’s dinner and just getting 
ae ee and butter and tea, were told about; and 
= y knew every body so well that while 
the funny side was laughed at there was never 
a question asked that would hurt, and there 
never was a bit of chaffing that wasn’t thor- 
sneply good natured. When a well-known 

ter, whose reputation was world wide, 
came to the city, permission was asked to 
bring him tothe studio talk by one of the 
men: the hostesses consented; he came, he 
saw and was conquered, and when he went 
away he said: “That is what I call society.” 
Now, take the moral from this, you workers 
who wonder if you can get in society, and 
make society for yourself. 


Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABOUT SOME WEDDING BELONGINGS 
S' IMEBODY is going to get married to the 
» 


man she loves. I wish the dear little 

somebody all the happiness possible, and 
I congratulate the man she gaining 
her This somebody wants to know what she 
shall get for her wedding belongings, and by 
them she means what kind of linen and how 
much. Funnily enough, a bridegroom in 
prospective who had been told of the enor 
mous trousseau that his future bride was vet 
ting, said that it was not very complimentary 
to him, inasmuch as there seemed to be a 
doubt in the mind of the family as to whether 
he would ever be able to buy her a flannel 
petticoat ornot. And you know really he 
told the truth; though it was in an odd sort 
of a way. 

Pretty underwear, bought by the dozens, is 
packed away, and grows yellow and old. So 
that this is my advice to somebody: With 
what you already possess half adozen of 
everything you are in the habit of wearing 
will be quite sufficient, and, ifthe money which 
you have is more than enough for that num 
ber, be wise and put it in the bank as a little 
nest-egy for the future—a nest-egy that will 
hatch out the dollars when you want to give 
somebody a present, or remember the birth 
day of the dearest man in the world, and 
don’t care to ask him to give you the money 
to buy hisown gift. And don’t get too many 
dresses. They go out of style, and unless you 
are going to entertain and be entertained a 
great deal, you will really have very little need 
forthem. Itell youa very good mantle to 
provide yourself with—that famous one of 
Charity. Don’t leave it out of your trousseau, 
and use it continually to cover the little faults 
of husbandand friends. It willbe of more use 
to you than almost anything you can buy, 
And you certainly can not afford to be with- 
out it. God bless you, little bride, and take 
care of youand yours forever. 


love Ss On 


ONE KIND OF A TEMPER 

I ID you ever have an intimate acquaint 

ance with a pretty white-haired dog 

that the children are rather given to 
calling the fluffy-haired dog? If you did you 
must. have found out that his temper was 
exactly like his hair—extremely fluffy. He 
can never be relied upon, and is as likely to 
snap at his dearest friend as at his most bitter 
enemy; in fact, more likely, because he is with 
his friend oftener than in the company of his 
foe. 

Now, that is what I want you girls to stop 

—being fluffy. You might call it being snap 
pish, but I like the other word better; and so 
I say have your bang as fluffy as you like, but 
keep your temper smooth and even. ‘The fact 
that somebody was snappish to you, that they 
showed extreme fluffiness doesn’t excuse you 
one particle, because the whole affair would 
have ended if you had given a cool, 
answer or else none at all. The 
to be very positive and very 
peculiar to a certain type of girl—a girl who is 
clever, who is intelligent, and who is a little 
incisive in speech is the one who is apt to fall 
into being fluffy. She is always very positive 
in her knowledge and will emphatically tell 
you that acertain thing is so because she knows 
it. She is irritable when little worries come 
up, and is rapidly making wrinkles round her 
mouth, as well as offending her friends by this 
weakness. You seethe worst of itis, fluffiness 
degenerates into ill temper; so just stop it right 
away. Take the hot iron of common sense 
and, removing all the crinkles, make the fluffy 
answer a straight, pleasant one. 


quiet 
inclination 
assertive is 


IF | WERE YOU, MY DEAR, 


WOULDN'T turn my head to look after 

fine frocks, or impertinent men. 

I wouldn’t forget to sew the braid 
around the bottom of my skirt, or the button 
on my shoe. 

I wouldn’t conclude that every man who 
said something pleasant to me, had fallen in 
love with me. 

I wouldn’t feel that I was an ill-treated per- 
sonage because, though I could play pleasantly, 
my friends didn’t count me a modern Mozart. 

[would not, when I could only have one 
frock, choose a conspicuous one that would 
mark me as the girl in the red plaid. 

I would not, because I was tired and nervous 
give snappy, ill-natured replies to questions 
asked me by those who really cared for me. 

TI would not get in the habit of speaking in 
a familiar way of the men I know; when you 
make them Tom, Dick or Harry they are apt 
to consider you as Kate, Nell or Molly. 

I would not permit any girl friend to com- 
plain to me of her mother—it is like listening 
to blasphemy. 

I would not when I brush the dust off my 
hat forget the cobwebs of distrust and sus- 
picion in my brain. 

I would not tell my private affairs to my 
most intimate girl friend, nor would I ask her 
impertinent questions. 

I would not write silly letters to young men, 
or permit them to be familiar with me. 

I would not grow weary in well doing 
instead, I would keep on encouraging myself 
by trying to live up to my ideal of a woman, 
and the very fact of my bey | so hard would 
make me achieve that which I wished. 


HOME JOURNAL. 


SHOULD GIRLS READ THE NEWSPAPER? 


She AT’S a question that is short, sweet and 
to the point, and I am inclined to an- 


ve my g in one word—" Yes 
And yet after that one word I want to add a 
little warning. First of all read a good news 
paper; read what is going on in the world of 
terature, science, art ands possibly, if they 
erest you, politics. Read so that you may 
talk well on the subjects most interesting to 


men and women. Don't read descriptions of 
awful murders; don’t read descriptions of vile 
intrigues, and don’t read silly personalities. 
The girl who reads a daily newspaper properly 
is very apt to be the girl quick of wit and 
fully informed of what the world is doing. 
You see we want to know that, because we are 
in the world and of it. There would be no 
life and no animation in us if we were not 


whose world is a narrow one 


rhe woman 
makes it for herself. She enlarges it when, 
nstead of idle gossip, she can talk about the 
last new picture, the criticism on the book or 
the play, the wonderful gift that some chari- 
table man has made to the poor, or the adyan- 
ives to be derived by men and women from 
the passing of a law. I said choose a good 
newspaper, and I do not believe in the good 
newspaper there is anything to be avoided by 
the girls, and certainly very much can be 
learned from it. 


WHAT YOU WANT 3 
x TO KNOW “is * | 


——— 


{Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month, any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ARHMORE.] 


lL. H. DD. if a man friend asks you to write to him 
and you do not wish to, simpl “ay that, which will be 
the best answer. 

If your mother has no objection to your men friends 
Visiting you, allhough you are » young, | have no 
right to question What she approve 

Sandwiches, ices, cake, lemonade and coffee, served 
from a sideboard, are uflicient refreshments for a 
sinall evening affair, 





ApeELA—I cannot sympathize with you in your desire 
tohave for friend those whom your parents dis 
approve of One can giveup going withanybody, and 
it sees Lome, litthe woman, that you havea bitofa 
desire lo pose as a martyr; the first person for you to 
consider is your mother and her wishes, and let every 


body else, ma 
her 





uuintance or otherwise, be subservient to 


PresTreun Gire—The best way tomake your friend 
a Christian is to show him in your life just how beauti 
ful Christianity i Say a prayer for him whenever 
you can, 


Tht Cousins -It is decidedly improper for young 
girls to give their pictures indiscriminately to their 
men friends. I do not approve of girls of fourteen 
and sixteen years of age going out alone with young 
men, 


DENNY [tisnot necessary toexcuse one’s self in pass 
Ing people in the street unle you accidentally knock 
against them A gentionan visitor should take care of 


his own hut 


PLORENCE G, I As you are not going to have any 
music Why not have recitations and games? And then, 
after a light collation, let your guests amuse themselves 
by talking. 

Ln de Be When you meet one friend and wish the 


other to Know that you think of them, simply say 
* Won't you remember me kindly to Alice?” 


AN [Towa GIRL—The best cure for self-consciousness 
is wo rk. If you are kept busy your thoughts will be 
fur away from yourself, and the awkwardness that re 
sult from continually thinking about yourself will in 
this way be overcome. 


A CANADIAN Ginn. You are very young to be en 
gagedto be married, and TI would advise you by all 
means to do what your father and mothersuggest. You 
may regret your engagement, while if it is simply a 
friendship until you are twenty, experience will have 


taught you whether the man is the right one for you to 
marry If the mother of this young man invites you to 
visit at his home, some distance from your own, and 


your mother is willing for you to accept, there would be 
no impropriety in it 


AN INTERESTED JOURNAL READER Thereis no im- 
propriety in asking a man friend, who is in the habit of 
Visiting at your home, to practice duets with you; and, 
if you have tickets sent you for a concert, itis perfectly 
good form for you to write him a note, telling him this 
and asking him to accompany you. There is no neces 
sity for your seeing or entertaining your brother's 
friend unless he asks for you. 


It. M. C.—Bathing vour chest in cold water and rub 
bing it vigorously will tend to develop it. T would also 
suggest that vou walk regularly and make a great 
effort at holding yourself straight while you do it, 


SLOWN¥SS-—-If vou do your work well the fact that 
you do it slowly is not to your discredit. Only realize 
the difference between slowness and laziness ; more bad 
work if done because of hurry than for any other 
reason, 80 that [T cannot advise you, conscientiously, to 
do that which you have to do in haste, 


ANXII ry. Nothing that makes the hair golden ifs 
harmless ;any liquid sufficiently strong to make it change 
its color so positively, either deadens or dries the hair, 
orgives very terrible headaches to the woman who has 
been so foolish as to change the shades of her locks. 
Do not attempt to increase the thickness or darkness of 

your eyelashes, for in doing this you may injure your 
sight forever. 


Emma M.—If an invitation is written in the third 
person, answer itin that way; while one written in the 
first demands its answer in the same way. 


Hi. W.—When I cautioned young girls about jesting 
with men I did not mean to exclude talk that was either 
interesting or entertaining. Personally, I am a great 
believer in laughter and fun, but I do not believe in 
young women jesting, even in the lightest way,on sub- 
jects that are either sacred or about which they are sup- 
posed to know nothing. 


MARIAN May—Why don’t you start your literary 
club with Jerome K,. Jerome’s * Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow,” or “ Three Men ina Boat’? These are 
light and amusing, good for discussion and later on you 
can take up, if you desire, some heavier books. 


J. J.—I have seen tan colored gloves made clean by 
being washed in naptha; but as the professional scourer 
charges so little for them I think it wisest always to sub- 
mit a nice pair to him. 


ErHet—My dear girl, if you want to be kind, gentle 
and generous cultivate these virtues by being cour- 
teous, considerate and charitable, not only in word, but 
in act; not only to friends, but to strangers. 


MaAn—I do not think that girls of fifteen or sixteen 
should ask any men friends they may have to visit 
them. Girls of nineteen or twenty who are supposed to 
be out in the world are given this privilege, but it is al- 
ways in much better taste when a girl's fi ither, mother, 
or brother asks a young man to come to the house. 


H{.—It is not necessary to send regrets when one 
is ee vied to a wedding, but if you wish to be very cour- 
teous the proper thing to do isto telegraph your con- 
gratulations so that your telegram will reach the house 
while the reception is going on. 


DoRA—A gentleman always and under any circum- 
stances looks after his own hat, and » lady is not even 
supposed to know of its existence. Bid your man friend 
good-bye in the parlor and let him find hisown way out. 


| 
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We've heard of a woman 
who said she’d walk five miles 
to get a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription if she 
couldn’t get it without. That 
woman had tried it. And it’s 
a medicine which makes itself 
felt in toning up the system 
and correcting irregularities as 
soon as its use is begun. 

Go to your drug store, pay 
a dollar, get a bottle and try 
it—try a second, a third if 
necessary. Before the third 
one’s been taken you'll know 
that there’s a remedy to help 
you. Then you'll keep on 
and a cure ’ll come, 

But if you shouldn't feel the 
help, should be disappointed 
in the results—you'll find a 
guarantee printed on the bot- 
tle-wrapper that'll get your 
money back for you. 

How many women are there 
who'd rather have the money 
than health? And “ Favorite 
Prescription ” produces health. 
Wonder is that there’s a 
woman willing to suffer when 
there’s a guaranteed remedy 
in the nearest drug store. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets regulate 
the Stomach, Liver and Bow- 
els. Mild and effective. 


any money coined be 


COINS |! you receive 
fore 1878, save it and cond twe-ssamaste 


NUMISMA'TIC, BANK Boston, Mass., 


for circulars on rare coins and government premium 
bonds. Af fortune for somebody. 


VOSE & SONS 


PIANO 


ESTABLISHED IN |!851. 
26000 SOLD AND .IN USE. 
They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENT'S which they contain, arethe PATEN' 
REP EATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, 80 wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms, 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 














exchange. Catlogues and full information mailed free, 


VOSEX«SONS PIANO Go. 


170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





“THE LATEST AND BEST. - 





DELICATE, DELIGHTFUL, LASTING AND ECONOMICAL. 


Its fragrance is that of the opening buds of Spring} 
Once used you will have no other. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. TRY IT. 
NAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 





Ladies’ and Youth’s 
Brain Workers & Athletes 


Complete GYMNASIUM 


OME. 

§. E. powD'' S EXERCISER 
Complete $5.00. 

6 Monroe Street, CHICACO. 
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DAUGHTERS, 


ar? 
— 


T),BOTTOME 






The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks’ and “ Chats.” 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters,’ bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs, BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 47 West Twenty-second street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


— 





EK were entering the New 


York harbor, last au- 
tumn, on our return 
from Kurope, when I 


noticed people 
the deck that I had not 
seen before, and re- 
marked it to a friend at 
my side. She replied: 
“Why, the rope is 
down.” They were second-class passengers. 
During the voyage a rope had been drawn 


walking 








across the deck, and they were on one side of 


the rope; we on the other. But we were 
entering the harbor now, and in that moment 
I saw other ropes, and the time when the 


ropes would be down. 


+ 


A THOUGHT FOR THE OPENING YEAR 


ie is not only on ocean steamers that there 
are first and second-class passengers. A 
great many on the sea of life are in the 
second cabin, and the rope on deck is up. 
What a rope money makes! But the time is 
coming when the rope will be down. It will 
make 1891 the grandest year in your life, dear 
daughters, if you will start on the New Year 
with this thought: I am never greater than 
[am in God’s sight. Get His 


you have an old book called the Bible, find out 
for yourselves. It was said of the forerunner 
of Christ, ‘He shall be great in the sight of 
the Lord.” Aim at this. Not great in the 
sight of people. Time is too short for that. 
We shall soon be going into the harbor and 
earth’s poor distinctions vanish there. Don’t 
think so much of the rope that divides you 
here, but think of what separates from God. 


+ 


HOW TO HAVE A HAPPY YEAR 


FEEL for the people who say: “ Why 
should they have all and I none? The 
contrasts in life are very sharp and very 

painful, But dear Daughters of our King, 
you know our glory is not in things but in 
character. The King’s Daughter is all glorious 
within, and this glory islasting. All else will 
fade and pass away. Will you not this com- 
ing year think less of what money would do 
than of whatit cannot do? I see so much 
that it cannot do. I used to look at the second- 
passengers on our steamer, and = say, 
“Well, they lave the same blue sky above 
them, the sea is no rougher for them than for 
us, and they will get over just as soon, on the 
homeward voyage.’ [admired the way they 
arranged their chairs. They placed them 
with their backs to the rope. They turned 
their backs on us, and before we reached the 
shore L heard one and another say, “* Well, the 
second-class passengers have a much happier 
time than we.” They had music, we had none. 
They sang on deck during the moonlight 
hours and we used to go and hear them, 
They might have made themselves unhappy 
because they were not first-class passengers 
and we were, but they did not. 

It may seem a little thing to ask you, dear 
sisters, to think more of the time when the 
rope will be down that divides you from so 
much here; instead of looking at the rope 
and asking why things should be as they are ; 
but it will make all the difference between 
your haying an unhappy or a happy New 


Year. 
LOOKING INTO FRESH FACES 


WANT to extend a hearty welcome to the 
new members of our Sisterhood, who have 
come into our Order through this depart- 

ment inthe JourNaAL. You have come so fast 
and stand now a great crowd beside me, so 
that! must ask old friends to wait for words 
to them, while L greet our new sisters of the 
silver cross—The Daughters of our King— 
and you have come to serve! I like to look 
in imagination at your young hands, your 
fresh faces, and it makes me young again to 
think of you and all that your young woman- 
hood is to be and do. You will let me tell 
you over and over that the greatest service is 
fo be, There will be no trouble about the act- 
ing out in some way your lovingness, your 
tenderness, your spirit of helpfulness. What 
is within will come out. Many of you tell 
me you are at school-school-days! The prep- 
aration for harder school-days when girlhood 
has passed into womanhood, and the real hard 
lessons of life are to be learned. I am glad 
you have put on the cross—‘ the eternal em- 
blem of self-sacrifice’—while young. I am 
glad of the eager questions that come to me, 
“What shall ldo?” Ilike your impulsive- 
ness. Noble, generous impulses yielded to, 
may lead you into usefulness you little dream 
of. I was reading a few days ago of Mrs. 
Booth, who died lately. She was a remark- 
able instance of noble impulse. General Booth 


class 


estimate of 
vreatness, and you will have no difficulty. If 


says: “Courage and high spirit were allied 
in her with a deeply loving, tender nature. Her 
heart was drawn to everything that was weak 
or suffering. Once when she was a little child 
she saw a prisoner being taken through the 
streets. A rough crowd pressed him in on 
all sides, mocking his misfortunes and jeering 
at his trouble. For a moment she stood 
motionless, then the tears welled up in her 
eyes and breaking away from the person who 
was with her, she made her way through the 
throng and placed herself by the prisoner's 
side. ‘ He seemed so lonely and there was no 
one to comfort him,”’ was the explanation she 
gave afterwards. Suppose she had repressed 
this impulse, would the great movement 
which lately hailed her as the “ Mother of the 
Army” ever have been hers? So true is it 
that ‘ destiny lies at the cradle’s foot.” 


+f 


CAN CHILDREN JOIN OUR ORDER? 


ND this brings to my mind the question 
that has been asked meso muny times, 
and still it comes: Can little children 

join the Order? The most hopeful part of 
our work as I see it, is the army of children 
that are coming in, and the Order is so simple 
a littlechild can understand it. 

Oh, the blessed children who take in the es- 
sence of the thing, that it means to be like 
Jesus. Yes, bring your children or your Sun 
day-school children, and train them in the 
Christ-life, which is ever the life of unselfish 
love. Gather the children of the rich andthe 
children of the poor. 

Yesterday I met the daughter of a very 
honored name in the city of New York, and 
she said—* Mrs. Bottome, IT have put on the 
cross.” I said, And whatare you going to do 
in His name?’ She said she had gathered a 
number of very poor children who lived in 
wretched tenement houses, and she wanted 
me to give her some ideas what to do and 
what to havethem do. I found out that she 
was teaching them that little children of The 
King must be clean in body; and the mother 
of one of them told my young friend that 
she found her little girl one morning cleaning 
her nails with the scrubbing brush! Do you 
think this asmall thing? Do you know what 
habits of cleanliness will save from? My 
friend had made a practical use of “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart.” She had told them 
that it meant pure in body as well. As great 
aman as John Wesley said that ‘ cleanliness 
was next to godliness.” 


y 


WHAT MONEY FAILED TO DO 


KNOW of a young girl, the daughter of 


wealthy parents, who could not be cured 

of a habit of not putting things in their 
right places. The fathertold her mother to offer 
heralarge sum of money amonthif she would 
be thoughtful and tidy ; but it was of no avail. 
At last the child heard one tell all about The 
King’s Daughters, and she said to her mother, 
“Tam going to join.’ When her mother asked 
her what work she would do, the answer was 
‘You shall see.” The mother’s habit was to 
go inand kiss the child good-night after she 
had gone to bed. So, as usual, she went in 
that night, but to her surprise the child had 
her wrapper on and was busy at fixing her 
wardrobe. ‘“ Now, mamma,” she exclaimed, 
“ You can see my work as one of The King’s 
Daughters. And sure enough the gloves were 
in one place, pocket handkerchiefs in another, 
all her clothes she had brushed and hung up 
as had not been her habit before; and so what 
money had failed to do the wearing of the 
little cross had accomplished, 


+t 


: THE DOINGS OF LITTLE THINGS 


A® long as I live to speak or write to the 
£ Daughters in our Order, I shall empha- 

size the doing of little things. That 
alabaster box of ointment, the washing of the 
dear, tired feet, all the stories told by our King 
himself in our New Testament, must not be 
lost on us. Nothing is small if we could see 
aright. O, how the little omissions of what 
you might have done for your precious 
mother will come up before you, after your 
mother has gone from earth, and the hot tears 
will spring to your eyes, and you will think, 
if not say, “Oh, if I had her back I would be 
morethoughtful.”” Ah,be thoughtfulnow! I 
said something like this once to some young 
people, and there was a lovely girl present 
wearing the cross, who was deeply touched. 
On her return home, to her's mother’s great 


surprise, she threw her arms around her 
mother’s neck, exclaiming: “ Mrs. Bottome said 
we might not have our mothers long. Oh, 


mother, don't die till I have been thoughtful!” 
The mother laughed and told her she thought 
she was likely to livesometime. Notlong after 
as the mother unbuttoned her boots to put on 
her slippers, her daughter jumped up exclaim- 
ing: ‘“‘ Oh, mother, let me put on yourslippers.” 
A year after that I met the mother of that 
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girl in a railway train, and she said to me: “I 
thought my daughter was always lovely, but 
for the last year she has been perfect; her 
thoughtfulness of meis something wonderful.” 
And then she added: “Go on teaching our 
daughters to be thoughtful of their mothers.” 

I think now I have answered the question— 
Can children come into the Order? And let me 
say just here that a bit of royal purple is just 
as much a badge as the little silver cross. 
One of our daughters has a circle in ‘*The 
Home for the Friendless,” and the little girls 
have their bit of purple on their uniform 
apron. One day a little girl had been at work, 
and my young friend said to her: “ You are a 
little girl to work so hard.”’ Thechild touched 
her badge, and answered, “I do it in His 
name.” 

Be patient, dear sisters, our new sisters, we 
will tell you as far as we are able what you 
want to know, but heed what the Editor has 
kindly put to help you get all the information 
you ask at the top of our page. 

Again welcoming you into our Sisterhood 
of Service “In His Name.” I hope you will 
join me in one of my favorite prayers: 

“To be made with Thee one spirit 

Is the boon that I lingering ask ; 

To have ..o bar twixt my soul and thine, 

My will to echo the will Divine; 

Myself Thy servant for any task. 

Life! Life! I may enter through Thee the door, 
Saved, sheltered, forevermore!” 


“ 


A GLORIOUS KIND OF SLAVERY 


Your you not be surprised if I should 
address you this month as “ Dear Serv- 
ants’’? Perhaps some of you would say, 
“She is not talking to us this time, for we are 
not servants.” But I am going to tell you 
something that is very real to me: Our true 
nobility hes in serving. Listen to these words 
from one of the grandest men that ever lived: 
“T, Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ.”” Now 
servant meant slave. 

Did you ever really love any one with the 
intensity of your whole nature? Then you 
know something of what I am going to 
talk about. I heard it said to my mother 
over and over: “ You make yourself a slave 
to those children.” Yes! she was a slave 
to us, but it was the slavery of love. 
Now you are saying “Oh, I can understand 
that!”’ Well, what I desire that we should see 
is that we can become likewise servants— 
slaves of Jesus Christ. As He is represented 
in all humanity we cannot be one hour with- 
out the opportunity for service. The post of 
honor is “servant of all”; “your servant for 
Jesus’ sake.” We must specially show this 
service in our families. It is much easier to 
to bea servant to the church, or a servant to 
society, than a servant to one’s own family. 1 
heard of one of our King’s Daughters being 
so thoughtless and selfish at home, making 
such a‘‘time” in getting off tosome meet- 
ing, that they were all glad when she had 
gone. That daughter was not atrue servant, 
as Jesus used the word; otherwise she would 
have made a good impression at home first. 
The trouble isdown at the roots; we must get 
to know the real meaning of servants of 
Jesus Christ; not servants of our families; 
but servants ia our families. I think as an 
Order we have just touched the edge of this 
truth in our motto “In His Name,” but we 
must go down deeper. Only think what it 
would be to wait on the Lord Jesus as the 
Disciples could have done. But He has said 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of one 
of these, ye did it unto me.” 


7 


THE LESSON OF A LITTLE WAIF 


| TOOK a little forsaken baby in my arms 
the other day, and looked down into the 
beautiful blue eyes. Its father had left it, 
andits mother had given it up, so it was only 
God's child! And there was a meaning to me 
in the words I had never seen before—‘ The 
Father of the fatherless.” Only think what a 
difference it would make if we could only 
realize this truth: “Ye do itunto me.” I 
think if | had my babies back, that haye 
“vone into men,’ I would hold them as 
if | held that Holy Child, who purified and 
uplifted all childhood, I used now and then 
to have glimpses of this truth, but I should 
have been less weary many and many a time, 
had I always realized it. 


ey 


ONE NEED OF WOMEN 


NE need of our women to-day is to have 
their more appreciated. A 
homely illustration of this fact comes 

to me as I write. I knew a woman once 
who never prepared a certain “dish” after her 
husband died. One day her children said, 
“Mother, you haven't made so-and-so fora 
long time.’ She smiled a sweet, sad smile, 
and answered, “No! I miss a voice saying 
‘Mary, no one can make this equal to you.’”’ 
0 yes, we need to be praised. And as sure as 
we become a servant of Jesus Christ, down, 
deep within, we shall have what we need, the 
consciousness that He is pleased with us, and 
then life will be worth living, and never till 
then with many women! 


1 


WHEN LIFE IS LOVE AND LOVE IS LIFE 


he ERE is no better definition of life than 
love, and no better definition of love 
than life. With many the life spring is 
broken, the motive to do has gone, and though 
they go on it is a tread-mill affair after all. 
What wemean by our Order, by recognizing 
ourselves as Daughters of The King, is not t 
take on more work (may-be you have more 
than enough now) but to lift the work into 
connection with the Master. I have said this 
before and expect to say it again; it will be 
precept upon precept. We have had too wide 
a divorce between our common and everyday 
life and the God we profess to serve. We 
have thought too much of service as merely 
connected with the church. Make a service 
of all you have to do. 


services 





OUR LITTLE CROSS IN THE HOME 


YOUNG mother said to me “I would like 
to join the Order but I have two babies, 
and I must take careof them.” “ Well,” 

I said “you have your work that is certain.” 
She thought joining the Order made it nec- 
essary to belong to a circle or to form a circle. 
When I said to her, “Do you feel the need of 
patience?” her eyes filled as she replied, “Oh, 
yes, | have so little.’ ‘Then I would put on 
the cross to help me to be patient and to re- 
mind me that the Father says, ‘ Be patient with 
my children,’ for they are God's children.” 

I am glad of all the service that is being 
done; of all the tenement housework; the 
growing nurseries, and kindergartens for the 
poor; but after all it is the work He has given 
you to dothat isto be done. And instead of 
being public servants He may call you to be 
servants in the family. You have your field 
of service, and you know that the work of The 
King’s Daughtersis the duty lying nearest to 
you. So anywhere and everywhere be able 
to say with St. Paul: ‘“I,theservant of Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


deus ary gle 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








25,000 A DAY. 


This Number of Persons Using Diamond Dyes 
Every Day. 

H ERE, there, and yonder,—everywhere 
you find people using Diamond Dyes. 
Every working day sees them used in 

twenty-five thousand homes, for coloring 
dresses, cloaks, feathers, etc., or for making 
inks, bluing, wood-stains, shoe-dressing, art 
colors, or some other of the many household 
uses to which they are so well adapted. And 
this has been going on for nearly ten years, 
with an ever-increasing popularity. What 
stronger proof could be given of their use- 
fulness, merit and reliability ? 

They dye from one to twelve pounds of 
goods for ten cents, are easy to use, and always 
give satisfaction when the simple directions 
are followed. 

Remember that Diamond Dyes color any 
thing, any shade of any color, are always true 
to name, and will not crock or wash out, 


Fast Bottle-Green, Black for Silk and Feathers, and 
Pink for Cotton are their latest colors. 10 cents each. 

We send free, books of directions for home dyeing. 
home art work, also a sample card of colors. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


MOTHER’S BABY GUARD. 
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Price Packed for Shipment, $5.00. Send for Illustrated 


Circular. GUARD MFG. CO, 
McVicker's Theater Building. CHICAGO. 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 












4A 
No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889, 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved, 


s See before Buying, the Best 
STAMPING 0 TFIT 150 Patterns 
illustrated. 2 Impression Papers, 
Paint, Powder & Premium. New 
Embroidery & Painting designs. 
Stamped Goods, Materials, Vis- 


ting Cards etc. 8 Send 2c. stamp forillus, Catalogue. 
Appress: WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. 


~ SCROLL MINETTE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


One dozen by mail, pestonts, for 
2% cents. Send cabinet photo. for 
copy, Which will be returned with 
your order. Cannot use card or 
tintype photos. Sample sent for 
atwo-cent stamp. Address 


G. R. BRADLEY, 


62 Nash street, New Haven, Conn, 


AN OWL AID 





MAID! 


We will send you a Fringed LINEN Tipy of “ An 
Owl Maid,’ Floss to work it—INGALLsS’ Book OF 
STITCHES, and INGALLS’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED CaAT- 
ALOGUE Of STAMPING OUTFITS, FANCY-WORK Ma- 
TERIALS, STAMPED Goons, ART Books, etc., all for 
six 2-cent stamps (12 cents). 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


CENTS (oi SHEET MUSIC. 
Full size (11x14), Same as sold in music stores 
generally at from S0c. to $1.00, Send ten cents 

for sample copy. Voeal or Instrumental.—Catalogue FREE. 

NATIONAL MUSIC CO., Chicago, ills. 
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“RETURNED, WITH THANKS” 


BENTON 





By Joe. 
NE of the most pathetic 
things in the relation sub- 
sisting bet ween editor and 
contributor, is found in 
the brief, but expressive 
levend—* Returned, with 
thanks ro the literary 
aspirant who is just be 
é ginning what he hopes 
= will prove a remunerative, 
if nota famous career, it comes as a stunning 
shower-bath, dashing his pretty dream to the 
ground, and sometimes deterring him from 
further pursuit of it He supposes the ex- 
perience is peculiar to himself. If he pos 


sesses much conceit he is likely to be affronted ; 


but, if he is both sensitive and modest, the 
blow either dazes or crushes him, at least tem- 
porarily. 

That he who writes will be sensitive is not 
only certain; it is also a voucher, for one part 
at least, of the successful author's endow- 
ment. For the literary choir is not less irrita- 
ble and discordant over things that yield dis- 


satisfaction than is the 


musical one, concern- 
ing which this condition has been condensed 
into a proverb. As to modesty, few writers 
possess it in excess; or, if they do at the out- 


set of their career, ime and experience soon 
relieve them of so troublesome a trait. 

But editors do not wish to be cruel or 
hearted, however much they may seem so to 
the unspurred and unfledged writer. The 
very best and most famous of them have often 
told me that one of the saddest and most 
thankless duties they have to perform, is to re 
turn a contribution that for some good reason 
does not prove to be availabl When | once 
wrote some verses treating this necessity 
humorously, [had to apply to three editors 
in succession before [could get them printed, 
the first two assuring me sorrowfully that the 
matter was quite too serious to be treated with 


hard- 


levity. And Mr. Curtis, in his delightful 
“ Easy Chair,” has given us over and over 


again his confirmation of this editorial sym- 
pathy. How often, and with what inimitable 
grace and tenderness has he written to some 
typical contributor of the limitations set upon 
a great periodical or magazine. What soothing 
emollients he has poured out on the disturbed 
writer's bruised heart. 

It is not you, Ralph, or you, Rebecca, he 
has said in effect, that are necessarily at fault. 
Doubtless your piece is of the very best de- 
scription, and we publish often, as you 
feelingly alledge, those no better, or not so good, 
But then, there are reasons and reasons which 
you would soon see if you were the editor. 
The very first is the limitation of our space; 
another is the frequeney with which we have 
already treated your topic or a line of topics 
into which it falls; anotheris its length; and 
so on to the end of a long list, not one of 
which rebuts the assumption that the unfor 
tunate article is a capital one, and every way 
worthy of being embalmed in the choicest 
type. 

It is a mistake, then, 
pirant 


so 


for the literary 
to imagine that his returned manu- 

script has committed any offence, that 

his muse, if he has strided Pegasus, can- 

not soar. What he must do is to sail forth 

with it again and again, until it reaches a 

favored port, which it will surely do if 
it has the requisite merit, somewhere and 

at some date. President Lincoln used to 
say, when he was trying faithfully and with 

great diligence to place the various able men 

who were presented to him for the civil ser- 

vice and for the army, that it was a very difli- 

cult matter to get the square pegs in the round 
holes and the round pegs in the square ones. 
And it is just this difficulty which confronts 
the writer for periodicals and magazines. No 
matter how experienced he may be, he will 

often fail before he brings his commodity to 
the market which waits for it. 

Does the literary aspirant suppose that the 
great names in authorship, whose fame is now 
secure and whose emolument he would fain 
covet for his own wares, were not also baffled 
as he is by “ Returned, with thanks?” If he 
does, he supposes wrongly. These are words 
that were as familiar to Thackeray and Car- 
lyle as they are to you. Nothing in Thack- 
eray's early period took the English press 
with more storm and triumph than his brill- 
iant and sparkling, “ Yellowplush Papers.’ 
Yet, when - offered them, or matter of their 
kind, to the staid ‘ Edinburgh Review,” the 
editor of that publication employed his blue 
pencil and sc issors relentlessly. The ‘‘ Yellow- 
plush Papers” he did not print at all, and 
they were only sent successfully to ‘“‘ Frazer's 
Magazine,’’ where they began their career. 

oom O09 had treatment of the same sort. 
Upon his articles when used, even Jeffrey em- 

ployed an editorial surgery of cutting out and 
writing in, that would have irritated a much 
less sensitive writer than he w as, “ till Carlyle 
must have been more than mortal if he did 
not use stronger language than he put upon 
r.’ When it was all done, Jeffrey con- 
cluded that “Carlyle would not do” for the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” But as Jeffrey's‘ would 
not do” did not snuff out the muse of 
Wordsworth, to which it was likewise applied, 
so it did not seriously impede Carlyle’s suc- 
cess. 


as- 


Any number of writers besides these, both 
English and American, have seen their best 


work ornamented — by ‘ Returned with 
thanks.” The decision it impli s, therefore 
is not necessarily a critical one at all. It may 
be critical, but the chances are that it Is not 
Only the other day, n speaking ol poetry, the 
editor of one of our most famous magazines 


said to me: “ You would be surprised to see 
the kind of poems I reject, and the number of 
them.’ Of course said I, “every editor 
gets a mountain of chall for kernel of 
wheat.” “No,” said he, “ I do not mean that; 
I refer to the multitude of excellent and ap- 
pealing that | cannot pos ibly make room 
for.”’ 

A friend of mine who writes well for 
various periodicals, keeps all the editorial re 
fusals that have to him in a special 


ones 


come 


scrap-book. This may promote humility, or, 
if not that, good humor. It shows, at any 
rate, that the refusal is no cause for chagrin or 
discouragement. An English writer said, 
many years ago: “IT have had manuscripts 
returned again and again, but they have 
always found a publisher in the end, and | 
have an impression which is, I believe, 
shared by many public writers that the best 
articles are those that are returned the often- 
est. I know that they are sometimes the most 


successful, and, to compare small things with 
yreat, that, it is notorious, has been the case 
with two or three historical works, and works 
of fiction, which, before they were published, 
were metaphorically scored all over by the 
publishers’ readers with these words, ‘ Re- 
turned, with thanks,’”’ 





“LITERARY QUERIES! 


EE 





Under 
deavor to 
cerning 


this heading, the Epitor will 
answer any possible question 
authorship and literary matters. 


en- 
con- 


M. J. R.—Mrs. 
published by Mr. 


Augusta 
G. W. 


Evans Wilson's 
Dillingham, 


books are 
West Twenty-third 


street, New York city. 

NELLIE—Place the matter in the hands of some 
gentleman friend and let him correspond with the 
editor 

Timip—All manuscripts accepted by Tite LApDIES’ 
Home JOURNAL are paid for at the time of acceptance 
The printed receipt card will, of course, not be sent 


where request is made to that effect, 
of acknowledgement can be made. 

Jo“r—1) Lord Tennyson's address is 
England ; the postage is fivecents, (2) 
to answer your second question. 
gressman from your State, 


Mrs. G. A. G.—We have no sketch of the 
you mention at our command. 


S. K. R.—Write 


but no other form 


Isle of Wight 
Have not space 
(3) Write to the con 


authoress 


to the editor of “ Treasure Trove,” 
New York city, and he may assist you as you wish, The 
most complete list of periodic: als which piry for what 
they accept, can be found in a book entitled * Periodicals 
Which Pay Contributors,” by Fkleanor Kirk. The Journ 
NAL can supply it for 81.00, 


Miss M. EF. P.—The right of translating 
book is open to any person. When the 
translators will frequently seek the des 
Which is, as a rule, generally extended, 
publishes no translations whatever, 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's 


any published 
author is living, 
sired permission 
The JOURNAL 


INQUIRER * Tlomespun 


Yarns” contains, probably, the stories best suited to 
very young readers of any that she has writte n. - hen 
would follow the “ Real’ Folks” series, i. slie 
Goldthwaite,” her famous “ We Girls,” “ Kes “al Folk s,” 
and” Other Girls.” Next would come “ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood.” Her “ Boys at Chequasset” is, of course, 
strictly a juvenile. These selections, [ may add, are 
Mrs. Whitney’s own choice, 

Mavup E. B.—The lines you quote are by the poet 
Whittier. 

W.-—Any limit of time which is reasonable for an 


editor to keep a manuscript, cannot be set. keverything 
depends upon the number of manuscripts in hand, and, 
in fact, upon so many circumstances that any definition 


of time would be impossible. Mr. Bok cannot under- 
take to criticise manuscripts; he only reads with one 
purpose in view, and that the availability of a manu 
script for the JOURNAL. 


EK. B. F.—It is best always to leave 
manuscript to the editor. Attach your name 
dress in every case. Newspapers, like 
for all manuscripts which they accept. 


S. L. H.—Will Carleton is nota nom de plume, 
proper name. A letter addressed care of the 
will be forwarded to him, 


M. A. B.—It is always best, 
manuscript in the 


of a 
and ad- 
magazines, pay 


the price 


but a 
JOURNAL 


I think, to have but one 
hand of one editor at a single time. 
Unless peculiarly suited to the periodical which has 
your first manuscript under consideration, send the 
second to some other editor. 


V.—The editor of “ Literary Queries” has repeat- 
» said that answers cannot be given - mail. In re- 
ply to your questions: (1) There is no particular peri- 
odical for stories by young writers. (2) It is not neces- 
sary to omit a line between paragraphs. (3) Write ina 
clear hand, whether it be large or small; better still, 
have your manuscript copied by a type-writer. 


SvE G.—The periodical to which you refer, I happen 
to know personally, has hundreds of manuscripts, ac- 
cepted and paid for, in its safe awaiting publication, 
The editor has a perfect right to print your stories when 
itis most convenient. Very often manuscripts are not 
printed for five, six, eight and sometimes ten years after 
payment has been made, Never write to an editor 
asking when he is going to publish your story. As a 
rule, he has no more idea than you have. 


8. G. S.—Munson’s phonographic books can be 
tained for you by any large bookseller, 


Mrs. M. H. S.—I cannot now recall any published 
sketch of Celia Thaxter’s life. Write to her publishers, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of Boston. 


ob- 


SWEET VIOLET—A very excellent dramatic paper is 
“The Dramatic Mirror,” published in New York city. 


L. M. W.—Address a letter to Mrs. Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe, in care of the JouRNAL, and it will be for- 
warded to her, We can furnish you a copy of E leanor 
Kirk’s book, * Periodicals that Pay Contributors,” for 
$1.00, postage free. 


Amy D. W.—The manuscripts received at the 
JOURNAL office are read by women and men alike—a 
regular staff, on which the sexes are about equally 
divided. 


M. C.—There is no better guide, or a more invigorating 
stimulant, for a young writer than the magazine of the 
day. it represents what is best in modern literature, 
and three or four of them carefully read each month 
are the strongest and best literary tonics. 











FRESH FLIGHTS OF 


FANCY 





FROM POETS WHO IN THESE BOOKS ARE AT 
THEIR BEST 

} EE R ¥ attractive in its hand 

) cover of green and 

gold, is Miss Edna Dean 

med rs revised and en 

luarged edition of her 

‘Poems. Miss Proctor's 

verse is always fluent and 

correct, and is generally 

serious and dignified. There are ¥e fine 

poems In the present collection and i a strony 

relivious feeling is evident throug Nath the 

volume It is a deyout hopeful aaa helpful 
religion, too, the very best kind. The influ 

ences apparent in the authors charming 

Russian Journey,’ have inspired many of 

her poems as well, and some of these are 

among her best. Altovether the book is a 
otable one Miss evacter's aspirations are 

high, her ideas elevated, her e xpression always 
refined and often truly poetic. Her ‘* Poems 


ire a worthy and welcome addition to Ameri- 
can literature, while of the author it is not 
too much to say that she ranks with the very 


ol 
Ca.3 


best poets 
Miftlin & 


W* 


verses 


the present 
$1.25] 


day. Houghton, 


are all of us 
this is why 


babies, big or little, and 
every one must welcome 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards’ book of child 

‘In My Nursery.” Here may be 
found something to please all tastes, from the 
little tot of two to the big baby of ever 
many times that age, for he can dip into this 


sO 


lovely book with a delight as keen as that of 


his youngest child. Some of the verses are 
very funny indeed; some of them are really 
poetic in touch and idea, and some are just 
jingles for the smallest members of the 


family. All of them are however, and 
with the very suitable illustrations which ac 
company them, they should furnish a fund of 


pron vl, 


amusement for the youngsters, and keep in- 
numerable “ little mischiefs’’ out of trouble 


for many a rainy afternoon, { Roberts 
Brothers : $1.25]. 


*ENIUS is a pretty big word to apply to a 


J modern writer, but Eugene Field de 
serves it. His little “ Book of Western 
Verse” gives evidence of this quality in more 


than one 
of the 


Instance. 
sweetest, 
written, ‘To a 


‘Little Boy Blue” is one 
tenderest child poems ever 

Usurper,’ “ Mother and 
Child,” and the several “ Lullabies’? show the 
deep love for children which so seldom 
adequately expressed in verse. Mr. Field is a 
thoroughly sympathetic writer. He has a 
real reverence for childhood, and is fortunately 
able to do justice to this feeling. Indeed, he 
is happier in this direction than in any other, 


Ss 


though he is always clever, and often more 
than that. This volume is one to read and 
dream over. Its tenderness will bring back 
dear memories of the past, its humor will 


amuse and its genuine poetry will delight all 


lovers of the art. [Charles Scribner's Sons: 

$1.25]. 

WwW Longfellow’s master-poem—‘ The 
Song of Hiawatha’’—can scarcely be 
classed as a “fresh flight of fancy,” 


yet this poem by the favorite of all American 
poets has never seemed so fresh as when it 
comes to us in its new and magnificently illus- 
trated dress. ‘To no more skillful or sympa- 
thetic pencil could the illustration af this 
poem have been entrusted than to that of Mr. 
Frederick Remington, and that artist has cer 
tainly done his work well. “ Hiawatha’ 
one of those grand and soul-satisfying poems 
which need no pictorial embellishment to 
attest to its greatness; but it nevertheless seems 
doubly satisfying with the added attraction of 
the artist’s touch. It is withal a beautiful 
volume—one of those books which you treas- 
ure alike for its real merit and its magnificence, 
and never were those two elements so har- 
illustrated 

{ Hough- 


is 


moniously blended as in this new 
edition of “ The Song of Hiawatha,” 
ton, Mifflin & Company : 


$6.00). 





UNEXCELLED IN ANY QUALITY REQUISITE 
IN A FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


If not for sale by your local Dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,- - CINCINNATI, O. 
“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 


for Painting, 


FEBRUARY 1891 


A NEW OCCUPATION 
Teach Gymnast Join the Brooklyn 
al education Phe secs 

i and end June Ist 

five months, $100 rhe co ‘ 
Swedish and Delsarte gymnast Voice 
omy, physiology hygiene, emerg 
Sand pedag For detail vidress 
Ww. &, ANDERSON, M. D., Adelphi Academy, 


FOR GIRLS. 


Normal 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_GINGINAT TI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


CLARA Batr, Directre Establis hed , 1867 
$s from adistance may board in the Consery ry, 
they nder the personal supervi ion of th 
Directres Students may enter at any time. For cat 


$s Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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UTICA (N.Y 
CONSERVATORY OF 

A SEMINARY FOR MUSK 
Phorough instruction in Music 
under eminent 
training 
kensemble, Hi 


WUSIC, 

TI at HERS. 

, LANGUAGES, ELoct 
mast moudérate 
in Sight —, Harmony, 
story, Ch , and Orchestra 
vith cla lesse comb ed, Special in 
to beginners and to all worthy pupils. 
aided to secure positions, Pupils received 
at any time. Fifteen professors and nearly four hun 
dred students, Prospectus mailed upon application, 
LOUIS LOMBARD, Director. 


HAT is peculiar to o Scrib- 
ner’s among the great 
magazines is the easy and com- 
petent handling of hundreds of 
topics of current interest, both 
in writing and _ picture-making 
all the year round. It is not 
lacking in bare entertainment ; 
but its distinguishing character 
is its light and versatile serious- 
ness. The success of it is one 
of the signs of intellectual 
growth of the American people. 
The subscription price is $3.00 
a year. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
Sons, New York. 


ART AMATEUR $4 


6 +e. rb numbers (our © selection) of 





vate 
ducement 
(sraduates 


largest and best practical art me iwazine, indispen- 
sable for all wishing to learn Oj], Water colons or 
China Painting, Wood-carving, Fret sawing, Brass 


Hammering, Book Illustrating and kmbroidery, 
To secure these, With 12 Exquisite Colored 
Studtes suitable for copying or framing, and 
hundreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
end this (Ladies’ Home Journal) advertisement and 


#1, (Regular price, $2) direct to the Publisher, MonTa- 
uk MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. ## Finely 
Iustrated catalogue of 70 colored studies 4 cents With 


Specimen Copy 


SOS 


Send us the addres 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


and 2 colored plates, 25 cents 
of ten of your friends 
who do Fancy Work, 
= 
Months free 
\ . /@ 
All the latest designs in Fancy Work 


S ° until March Ist 
CCla 

_ | c and we will send you 

New Patterns for Knitting and Crocheting. 


illustrated. 
Directions 
with colored studies at reduced rates 


| (This Offer good only until March Ist.) 
Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 4 Monthy for 
Home and School Science lessons, stories, games, 





pamphlet, will be sent free to any one w ho will men- | 


tion where this advertisement was seen. 





END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, 
Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter 
Writers, ete. Dick & FITZGERALD, 21 Ann St. N.Y. 


| 


occupations, $1504 year, Sample copies, 6 cents 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago 


tb RY SCHOOL.’ The funniest play 
out. 15 cents. Catalogues free, W. 
H. BAKER & CO., 23 Winter St., Boston, 


PATEN IS FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C. 


No attorney's fee until patent obtained, 


Write for Inventor’s Guide, 


Dialogues, Tot euux, Speakers, for 

Schovl,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 

y logue free. T.S. Denison, Chicago,IL, 
Speec 


‘Little >he 
FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS, 


And hundreds of other books of 
Recitations, Readings, Dialogues, Plays, 
Charades, Tableaux, Pantomimes, 


Books of Games, 
ments, 





Sports and Amuse- 
Athletics, Gy mnustics, 
ugle, ete., ete, 
BOTH LITTLE AND BIG FOLKS 
criptive Catalogue sent free on application 
Adar mentioning this magazine, 
The DeWitt Publishing House, 

Bs Rose Street, N. Y. 


rT TUR FS ° OF SINGERS, ACTORS, 
ACTRESSES. 
Wi, from Plays, oo p.. a Ete. 


FOR 
Full de 





ILLUSTRATION 


Christus Number FT aunt’ 8 Music. alld Dr alld, 


Price 60 Cents, aa Fi fth Avenue, New York. 
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Tie” LEADER: 


FOR BOYS Ano GIRLS, 
ON c ‘vean FREE Ir you will send the addresses on! 
fifteen of your young friends and ten cents to hel lp pay postage. ‘ 
Address: Tus Youtu's Leaner, New Haven, Conn. 
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MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


By Laura C. HoLLoway. A delig htful book, beau 
tifully illustrated, and very popular. 25.000 copies will 
soon’ be sold. Agents wanted everywhere, lis 
tance no hindrance. Freight paid. Credit and special 
terms given. Address 


R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


You will receive hundreds of Samples, Catalogues, 
Papers, Magazines, etv., by nding 1@¢ silver to have 


your name and address inserted in LY 4 ge Re mp 
nts’ Directory, which goes to firms all over th S. Acopy o 


ow sent toeach name, A, R. GOODSPEED, Dwight. ‘tl 
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THE LADIES’ 


EDITED AND CONDUCTED By MARY F. KNAPP. 


STUDIES IN DRAWN WORK—NO. 


(Continued 


III 


October 


From number) 


By Suste G. SovurTueERLAND 
“OING on with our study 


we reach the point where 





we must learn to do 
without the — straight 
thread through the 
middle of our work. 
It has been a great help, 
this dividing line, for if 
made right in the first 
place the rest of the 


pattern could not go very far askew. 
Perhaps No.9 will be better than any other 
to try first without our old guide. Kach 








group of six strands 
is tied firmly in the 
centre, as we have 
learned before, only on 
the wrong side in ‘this 
case, and the working 
thread is carried up to 
the margin and down 
to the next group to be i et 
fastened, and so on : 
across the frame. I[t & a 
might be easier, after No. 9 
tying each group, to 
cut off the thread, but that would leave raw 
ends which would be sure to show. There 
is nothing else about No. 9 I think, that 
needs explanation. 
In No. 10 we go a 
step further and 


separate the strands in 
two places. It may 
require some practice to 
do this well and keep 





all the spaces even, but 
the experience will be 
valuable, for the design 
is one upon which 
may be rung a dozen 
No. 10 changes. By increasing 
the number of spaces 
and working threads, it can be made as wide 
as you will, and this can be said of very few 
other drawn-work patterns. 
No. 1L is merely a modification of No. 9, 
the groups containing 
eight strands instead of 
six, and the working i 
threads crossing y at one vin wut yr 
pon instead of at right VY) by A 
angles, as in No. 9 It Ch) 4. S > B® 
is one of those patterns He Anes nn 
that look well on any N\ itd ey ihiited 
material, and may be 
made almost any width 
not over four inches, 
I would try drawing No. 11 
out a space about two 
inches wide for a sample. You see IT am 
tuking it for granted you have followed my 
advise about asample. If T had not my own 
before me as I write, | should not be able to 


instruct you at all; 
while I might still have 
a dim and veneral idea 
of drawn-work and 
might be able to do 
some pretty, haphazard 
work, I should Jong 
since have forgotten the 


for 





numbers of inches and 
knots and strands. 
No. 12 brings us to 
No. 12 something mere difli- 
cult, but which amply 
repays any time and skill spent in learning it 
as it is the most showy work we have con- 
sidered. It is essentially a design for light, 
open-meshed material, such as linen scrim, 
and is never entirely 
satisfactory on heavier ie fe Fea ce 
linen. [I call No, 12 ee 
showy, but it cannot 


be made very wide, not 
much over two inches,  y@ 
and is always supple- ree 
mented by something 
simple and narrow on 


s1Q\1 (Onan iant ga 
se % See 

999 res 
wet, wie hy 








each side. The great §— : HE siti: 333 
fault I find with people SSSSSeciieneis eee 
who try to learn No. 12 No. 13 

is that they are deter- 

mined to make it wide, the effect is spoiled 


and the pretty wheel—anything but a wheel. 

jut to go back for a little explanation. I 
take for granted we have a space about two 
inches drawn out, and 
groups of eight stri ands 


separated and tied 
firmly. Before this we 
have worked in the 


space between each two 
groups, but now, you 
will see by the illustra- 





tion, we skip with our 

working threads en- 

ae tirely over each alter- 

No. 14 nate group. No. 12 


shows how this is done, 

and also how the wheel looks when finished. 

I need not explain that the spokes of the 
wheel are made by darning back and forth. 





Nos. 13 and 14 I introduce without explana- 
tion, just to show you how almost every de- 
sign is susceptible of endless variation accord- 
ing to the ingenuity, 
taste and fabric used by 
each individual worker, 

Doubtless there are 
others which THE 
Home JourNAL readers 
would wish added to 
these; 
my plan in preparing 

\ iil these papers, only per- 
\ | mits me to give such 

th instruction as shall 
i Ii enable you to copy 
other designs you may 
come across elsewhere. 

And now just a word 
The manner of preparing work 
that is to be fringed out has been described in 
the first of these articles. No.-15 shows the 
simplest kind of knot- 
ted fringe. No. 16 a 
plain, woven fringe, and 
No. 17 popular com- 
bination of the two. 
If you will use a crochet 
needle to draw the 
strands through in 
weaving or knotting, 
you can work much 
more quickly than 
without its use. Begin 
always at the right 
hand side of your 
work, follow carefully 
every detail of the 
pattern you are copying, and bend all your 
elforts toward making the rows of knots even. 
When you can tie a row straight across your 

work, and can do plain 
weaving well, then, but 





about fringes. 


hi 


not before, try No. 18. 
In this the fringe is 


divided into groups of 
eight strands, and each 
group is woven into a 
square. Going back to 
the beginning weave a 
second row of squares 
below the first, and tie 
I this group into a hard 










ny Mh) i 





knot. That makes the 

No. 17 broken-looking weav- 

ing omg above each 

tassel. These tassels may long or short, 


half a finger or quarter of a yard in depth, 
according to the article they are designed to 
ornament, 


There are hundreds a fad 
of other fringes, just as j 
there are many other 
drawn - work designs. 

I have viven these 


particular patterns be- 
cause they seemed to 
specially useful to 
beginners. 

A neat and service- 
able scarf for a butler’s 





tray may be made of 
heayy butcher's linen, 
hemstitched on its two No. 18 
sides and fringed ac- 
cording to any one of the above designs 
“7. 
An Ornamental Twine Bag 


6 ia shades of any pretty ribbon, one-and 
a-half inch wide. It requires three 
fourths of a yard of each shade, Then 
ent into nine-ineh lengths and fringe deeply 
one end; then sew the ribbon together, length 
wise, all but two inches of the end. Gather 
the ribbon at the top below the fringe and again 
at the bottom, leaving the two inches free. 
Leave a small opening in the bottom to let the 
twine through. Open the ball of twine from 
the centre; hang up by baby ribbon same shade 
as one of the colors used. The bottom may 
now be tinished with fringe also, or turned 
up at ends to form points and bangles fas- 
tened to the point 


A Pretty Ribbon Rattle 

HIS very pretty and attractive rattle is 

made of six vari-colored, feather-edged 

ribbons, one quarter of a yard long and 

three-eighths of an inch wide each, We 

would light blue, light pink, white, 

dark red, cherry. and corn, which harmonize 
well. 

Of one of these shades, say light-blue, buy 
one yard extra for the handle, which is a 
rounded stick about one quarter of a yard long, 
and as thick as your small finger. Wrap the 
stick with this ribbon and fasten at one end 
with a brass-headed tack, that should just 
cover the end. 

Take the piece of ribbon and turn each end 


suggest 


into a point, then sew a small, brass, fancy- 
work bell on each end—twelve in all. An- 
other tack completes the rattle. Put these 


six pieces of ribbon on the tack, pie arcing 
them, some in the middle and some of un- 
equal length, then drive the tack into the un- 
finished end of the stick, thus making every- 
thing secure and safe for baby. The entire 
cost of this dainty little plaything is only 
about thirty cents. E. A. K. 


but the scope of 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE NEEDLE 


O heer Editor gives below a few little things 

of woman’s handiwork which she be- 

lieves to have the 

well as of pretty effect 
directions. 





merit of freshness as 
, if made according to 


A Fancy Chair-Scarf 
FANCY scarf, such as are sometimes 
used in miliinery, makes a centre for a 
very pretty tidy or “‘throw.” The pret- 


tiest are those woven with tinsel effects. They 
are about a yard long and five inches wide. 
The tidy requires, beside the scarf, twice its 


length in plain satin ribbon three inches wide. 
Peacock-blue combines well with the tinsel, 
and some gold-colored embroidery-silk or 
tinsel-cord. Fasten the ribbon with invisible 
stitches on either edge of the scarf, following 
the joining with feather-stitching, if desired. 
In each of the four ends of the ribbon, work 
a design with tinsel cord, or a vine-like spray 
in coral, or feather-stitch with gold-colored 


silk. Fringe the ends. O. E. D. 
Pretty Table-Scarf 
*AKE one-half yard of dark-colored felt— 


seal brown or dark-green is pretty—make 

flowers on each end as follows: Cut 
strips of card-board (old match-boxes are best) 
the shape that you wantthe stem. If you want 
a vine, cut the board in the shape of a vine, 
square at each end and hardly one-eighth of 
an inch wide. Now, wrap this strip with 
green zephyr quite thick (as thick as a ma- 
chine will sew through), lay iton the felt and 
sew through it on the machine with a short 
stitch, 
the stem. After it is sewed, draw the sewing- 
thread through to the wrong side, and tie to 
keep the zephyr from raveling or pulling. out. 
With sharp scissors clip the zephyr right on 
the edge of the card-board, the machine- 
needle having cut the board through the 
middle it will come in two pieces which you 
ean pull out very easily; the zephyr ought 
to tluff up so the machine stitches will not be 
seen. With the scissors shingle the stem till 
itis even and regular. To make the leaves 
and petals of the flowers, use the zephyr the 


same as for the stems, only eut the board 
wider and always a square at each end. To 
make the round centre of the flowers, cut 


and 


board square, wrap the same as above, 
mixing in a little tinsel. Bright bits of rags 
and strings (either cotton or wool) torn fine, 
will make pretty rugs used the same way. 


Hope some one will try it and see how pretty. 
ALICE. 


Shopping or Knitting Bag 


A SHOPPING or knitting bag is something 
“\ =the use of which will soon prove its value. 

Seven-eighths of a yard of plain tinted 
satin, twenty inches wide, will be needed for 
the foundation of the bag. The centre square 
is of stiff canvas or buckram, covered with 
plush or silk, with embroidered bands, or an 
arabesque done in outline. This is stitched 
to the centre of the satin foundation. The 
bag is lined with thin silk, or it may be left 
without lining and joined at the sides with 
a drawn cord effect. The hems are deeply 
turned at the top, and a casing for double 
ribbons put in to draw the whole together. 
For a shopping bag, the colors should be dark- 
brown or gray, embroidered with yellow. silk 
or gold thread, An open canyas for the 
square to be worked with cross-stitch, can be 
boughtatthe art stores, and also small leather 
handles, or straps, which are fastened to the 
canvas. The bag should be made a good size, 
or it loses its purpose, as the receptacle for 
the many little packages that accumulate ina 
shopping tour, too small to be sent, but with 
a provoking habit of slipping away without 
notice. In a work-bag the colors ean 
brighter, Gold satin, with a centre piece 
made of theoblong Turkish pieces, richly em- 
broidered on Turkish canvas, or blue, with the 
Oriental squares in blue and pink, are beautiful 
combinations. 


A ‘*' Checker-Board”’ 


*AKE a piece of muslin 
square, and mark it off 
three-inch squares. 

For the top take a half yard of shrimp pink 
surah and one quarter of a yard of dark green 
velvet. Cut the velvet into eight three-inch 
squares and buttonhole-stitch the edges with 


Pincushion. 


twelve 
into 


inches 
sixteen 


arasene or rope silk, the same shade as the 
silk. Next, cut the silk into eight siz-inch 
squares and immediately whip the edges to 
prevent raveling. There must be eight of 
these squares also. Sew the silk squares on 


the squares marked out, fulling in the edges 


to make them fit, being careful to sew exactly 
on the pencil lines or a little outside. 

Be; wh. at one corner to put the-silk squares 
on, and keep on across to the opposite end of 
the muslin square or groundwork, Now you 
will have arow of pink puffs diagonally across 
the groundwork. 

On each side of the two centre puffs, corner 
to corner, put another one. 

This will use the remaining four and you 
will have eight pink puffs, each touching the 
corner of some other one, 

Now sew the velvet squares in the blank 
places between the puffs, adjusting them care- 
fully so as to cover the edges of the silk. This 
finishes the top, and resembles a checker- 
board in design. 

For the bottom take a square of chamois, 
about fifteen inches square. 

Pink the edges and make a little knot in 
each scallop with pink arasene or silk. Lay 
the top on the wrong side of the chamois and 
make a light pencil mark around the edge as 
a guide in sewing together. 

When fastened together this will leave an 
edge of the chamois about three inches deep. 

A bow of pink and green ribbons may be 
added at the corners which have no puffs. 

CENTERVILLE, Ia. ALICE CoLF. 


being careful to sew in the centre of 


be | 





[Under this heading, I will cheerfully answer 
any question I can concerning Artistic Needle- 
work sent me by my readers. 

Mary F. KNApP.] 


E. C. 8.—Work initials for hat crown on satin, using 
anole or threads—of filoselle. Cutar und, large 
enough to stamp initials, the size you wish. hen cut a 
band of the satin—straight or cross-wise 7 ou like— 
and full it on to the round piece. Place t in the hat 
and slip the band up under the sweat-band of the hat. 


ADDIE M. Youna, Dixon, Ill.—You will find “ Lamb’s 
Knitting Machine” to do excellent work. 


H. J. B.—You will find directions for hem-stitching 
handkerchiefs’ or doilies in the August number of the 
LapiIESs’ Home JouRNAL. With the aid of one of our 
stamping outfits you can stamp the initial wanted in 
one corner, and embroider it in either laid work, or in 
outline stite h, as you may prefer. 


SUBSCRIBER, New York city. 
tions for crocheted long purse, 
No. 1, “ Reliable Patterns.” 
THe Lapigs’ Home 


You will find direc 
‘with steel beads, in book 
(2% cents). For sale by 
JOURNAL, 


H. L.. M.—You will find directions for knitted slippers 
in two colors, in Book No, 1, “ Reliable Patterns.” 
MayY—To make a black satin bag, buy ome half yard 


of satin, and double it widthwise. Line it with thin lin- 
ing silk. Turn down a hem three inches and a half at 
top of bag, and fell it on to the lining. Run a welt, just 
above the felling, for draw-string. 


ALICE—To make wax for thread, buy ten cents worth 
of white wax, and a quarter of a yard of red ribbon 
one quarter of an inch wide. Melt the wax, and pour 
it into a thimble that has been dipped in ‘cold water. 
Double the ribbon and put the whole end into the 
melted wax; let the wax harden, then tie a bow with 
the ends, about two inches from the wax. 

SuBSCRIBER—To make an orange twine ball, use 
Germantown wool, and medium-size steel knitting- 
needles. Cast up 28 stitches and knit 64 purls. Twice 
across makes a purl. Sew the piece together, gather 
one end for the bottom, slip the ball of twine in with 
the end through the small opening. Gather top of 
jlece, Cutd leaves out of olive felt, vein them in out- 
ine-stitch with crewel same color asthe felt. Fasten 
them on the top of the ball. You can twist a cord out 
of the crewel to imitate the stem, and make a loop of 
cord to hang it up by. 

M. L.—To purlor seam: bring the thread forward, 
put the right hand needle through the front part of the 
stitch instead of the back part, then bring the thread 
round the needle (forward) and knit the stitch, When 
done purling, put the thread back. 


JENNIE—To makea round watch-chain. Four ounces 
of small black beads, and 4 skeins of purse-twist are 
required. The amount of material varies, acording to 
the length. Thread the beads first. Make a chain of 7 
stitches, join. Work round the ring ins ec, taking up a 
bead each time. Thus: insert the crochet hook in st, 
then push up a bead close to the work. Now draw the 
silk through the st. In this way the bead is kept tight. 
Continue on with these rounds until your chain is long 
enough. Attach a black swivel at the end where the 
chain is joined together. These are pretty chains for 
mourning. 





A NEW 


Twilled Lace Thread 
FOR CROCHETING. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 
40, 50, 60, white and ecru. 


Spool, 
ards, 10 ce post-paid. Crocheting 
ook, containing 59 Patterns and di- 
rections, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of 
Dealer or order from us. Make address 
plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO. 
GLASGO, CONN, 





PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
| samples, Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
| the samples and postage. and we will send you 
| | 80 good-size samples, no two colors same shade, 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. Te a BR. 1, 


A SILK OFFER! 


25 Skeins IMPORTED Embroidery Silk, ass’d 





colors - We, 


25 Skeins IMPORTED Filoselle, assorted colors . . . Ie. 
25 Skeins IMPORTED srsshiog Silk, ass'd colors . . . Ie. 
Largce Hank IMPORTED Waste Embroidery Silk - ibe 
100 Designs BRIGG'S TRANSFE RK PATTERNS . Me. 
BKIGG’sS BOOK OF ov SIGNS . 0c. 
A OFFER, all for 10 cents. Address 


one f SPECIAL 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


Please state what periodical you saw our adve rtise ment in. 


Stamping Patterns. — 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from, on agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest. Address HENRY 
MITCE EL LL, North Reading, M ass. 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


Ay ssantly employ your time; adorn your home with beautiful 
tings. ‘* Put money in thy purse” by using or selling 


HOME HAND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 





It is simple, practical, durable, perfect—only $2.00, Em- 
broiders on Bolting Cloth, Silk, Satin or Plush—with Zephyrs 
Silks, Arrasenes, Chenilles, ete.; for Throw, Fire-Screen, Cushion, 


Banner, Table Scarf 4 “yw ete. 


Experienced AGENTS 
WANTED. Write for tern 
The HOME EMBROIDERY. “MAC HINE £0, Kansas s City, Ka Kan. 


ART EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


Largest $1.00 stamping outfit ever offered. All newest 
styles. Send 15 cents in stamps for illustrated cata- 
logue ‘just issued. Will enclose one sample pattern 
(6x 10 inches) with each catalogue. 

AUGUST BLIQU IZ, B13 ¢ Canal street, N. ¥ N. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


To do FINE, FLAT or RAISED EMBROIDERY with 


Ease, Profit and Pleasure? 


Send for the only Hand Machine in the World, 
THE NEW IDEAL, Price $2.00. 24 new designs free 
on application. Agents Wanted. The New ideal Em- 
broidery Machine 0., 42-48 § &. Clinton St., Chicago 


HAND-LOOM 


Made expressly for weav- 
ing Rag Carpets, Rugs, 
Silk Curtains, etc. Send to 
EUREKA LOOM CO., ago 
‘ West Main Street, Battle 
Creek, Mich., for circular. 

















Latest and Complete Instruction 
Book, 114 pages, illustrated. 


Crochet Work. 


| kinds of Croc hating. Cotton, Linen, Silk and Wool. 
Sent, tee 35 ce 
1 WHITE & CO., 


210 State street, Chicago, Tl. 


























































































































































































































HOW I WRITE MY STORIES 


By Oniver Optic 


of conundrum addressed to 
me, Iam inclined to guess it 
by replying that if I have a 
story to write, I write it. I 
have no inflexible rules; I 
use no machinery but a type- 
writer; and have no patent 
apparatus of any kind for laying the founda- 
tion of the story. I may add that I do not 
begin to write, and continue to write till I 
have a required amount of matter, and then 
chop it off, as some have thought. On the 
contrary, there is method in the operation ; 
there must be a plan which must be worked 
out; and when it is worked out, the story is 
done, and it is time to stop. If one thinks he 
is to stop only when he has produced on paper 
so many thousand words, it will require an 
extra effort of the imagination to enable him 
to believe that he has written a story. 

I am entirely 
willing to give 
the “ modus oper- 
andi™ of “ How 
I Write My 
Stories,” far 
there is any 
about 








so) 
as 


“modus” 


it. I fancy that 
mine is substan- 
tially the same 
method that 
others use. The 
first, and in my 
judgment the 


most important, 
matter is to 
secure a plot. 
This is not a 
question of 
merely literary 
skill, but of invention, though the skill is 
needed to adjust the means to the end, and 
in judging of the value of the material evolved 
by the mental powers. Some people who can- 
not write well, may make excellent plots. 
Yet the difficulty is oftener in the other direc- 
tion; the composition is good, but the “nub” 
is wanting. As the ability to invent a 
machine is nature's gift, so the power to make 
a plotis bornin the individual. Study and 
practice may enlarge and develop the gift, but 
cannot create it. Extensive travel and varied 
reading, a considerable knowledge of the 
world, and, especially, a thorough insight into 
human nature, enlarge and improve the in- 
ventive powers, 

When I have to write astory I sit down 
and think. I may or may not have some 
idea as a basis of the plot. The publisher 
may have told me that he wanted a story on 
a certain subject, as the War of the Rebellion. 
Then the inventive power is so far circum- 
scribed. But generally I am entirely free to 
follow the leadings of my own imagination. 
Sometimes the groundwork may be suggested 
by something [ have seen or read, as the 
dozen books of the “ Young America Abroad ”’ 
series were suggested by a visit to the Massa- 
chusetts School-Ship. The plot of my last 
serial story was dug out of nothing at all. It 
came to me in the form of an investment in 





OLIVER OPTIC 


diamonds. These gems, as being of great 
value in a small compass, suggested the 


method by which a faithless trustee was to 
rob the hero and his mother of their inherit- 
ance. In his turn he was to be robbed, and 
this event was to disclose the villany of the 
trustee, and enable the honest, upright and 
brilllant hero to recover his own and his 
mother’s property. I got so far before a mark 
was made on paper. All the details of this 

lot are to be worked up, its difficulties and 
its probabilities considered and passed upon. 
As soon as I have settled the incidents, or the 
principal ones, in my own mind, [ take a bit 
of waste paper, and write out the names of 
the characters who are to figure in the story. 
I have a list of available names I have in- 
vented, though I sometimes use current names. 
When I am satisfied with this list, I take out 
my “ Plot-Book.” 

I have been writing stories for forty years, 
and have the plot-books I have used for 
nearly all of that time, including all my books. 
{ transfer to this book the names of the char- 
acters. With each one of them I have asso- 
ciated the part he is to play in the story. This 
is all I have to guide me asI proceed, for I 
write nothing but the name in the book. 
Sometimes, though rarely, I write out on an- 
other page of the book, a skeleton of the 
an ents of the character, with dates and 
ages, in order to avoid mistakes. Then [ ar- 
range the introduction of the characters, in- 
venting the scene in which some of them are 
to be presented. I consider it necessary to be- 
gin with a stirring incident in order to catch 
the interest of the reader, and give him a 
“ fellow-feeling” for the hero. 

I have before me the plot-book and a sched- 
ule in which appears each chapter and the 
page on which it begins and ends. I know 

I am all the time, and my difficulty is 
not to stuff out these chapters, but to condense 
within the space allowed to each. I work in 
the forenoon only, four or five hours, writing 
three chapters, making a total of 5400 words. 
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A CLEVER HOME-MADE TOY 


By Grorce Foatsom 


oJ FEW evenings ago 
/ when the ‘“‘me 
chanie of the 


house was, in the 
opinion of the 
younger members 
of the family, do- 


ing nothing but 
thinking—an 


operation which, 
important as it 
may betoa grown 
person, is always 
associated with 
idleness in a 
suddenly arose a 





there 
demand from the three younger members for 


younyster’s mind 
a new plaything. They had hosts of play- 
things, but big brother Jack could invent new 
ones, and they wanted one of his, and a 
brand new one at that. 

Although Jack’s thoughts were very im- 
portant ones justat this time, he tucked them 
away for future consideration and prepared to 
humor the boys. 

Taking a pencil and a piece of paper he 
marked out the figuresshown on our diagram, 
lettering them A, B, C and D. 

“Now boys,” said he, “if one of you will 
prepare two smooth pieces of wood, each of 
them ten inches long, and one and a half 
inches wide, while another heats the glue, I 
will show you how tomakea plaything which 
will afford you considerable amusement, The 
third boy may get a piece of strong card 
board and the scissors. Not the best scissors, 
however, for by the time we get through the 
scissors may have to be sent to the grinder.” 

When everything was prepared, Jack cut 
one end of each of the sticks and mitred them 
together as they doa picture frame, so that 
they formed what may be described as two 
sides of a square. These are shown in the 





diagram, and marked A. He now cut out 
four piecesof card, two by three inches (see B), 
and two pieces the same width as the pieces 
of wood (see D), and four pieces C, with a 
round hole about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter in the centre of each. One of the 
boys found some very small tacks, and Jack 
proceeded to put the plaything together, 
Placing one of the B cards about a quarter ot 
an inch from one end of the piece of wood, he 
tacked it to the edge. Then forming a hoop 
with it, he tacked it to the opposite edge. 
Three inches farther down the frame, he 
placed another hoop. The operation was re- 
peated on the other side of the frame. The D 
pieces, which are each a single piece of card 
creased in the middle, are now tacked back of 
the two end hoops, and form a “fence” to 
prevent anything falling out of the end ot 
the frame. He next placed the C pieces, tack- 
ing them on the top of the frame so that they 
curved in the middle and formed a sort of hill 
between each of the hoops. 

‘Now boys,” said Jack, “get one of your 
agates, or a large marble, and we will see how 
the plaything works. Tom, who is the eldest 
of you, can have the first chance at it. First 
of all, Tom, place your marble in one of the 
end hoops, and take hold of the frame where 
the two pieces join ; now let your marble come 
down as far as the first hill, and catch it in 
the hole. Then incline your frame slightly, 


so the marble will start again, and when it 
comes down to the second hill catch it in that 
hole. Now start it again, and have it turn the 





corner—a proceeding which will require a 
very steady hand, Tom—and catch it in the 
third hole. In this way get it down to the 
end hoop, and then take it back to where it 
started from. Your marble will fall to the 
floor a great many times before you accom- 
plish this, Tom, but practice will enable you 
to do it astonishingly quick.” 

After Tom had failed repeatedly, Jack did 
the trick at the third trial, and probably the 
younger boys are trying it yet, at intervals be- 
tween supper time and bed time. Any bright 
boy can make this little plaything without its 
costing him a penny, and if he has a steady 
hand and a quick eye he can manage to suc- 
cessfully traverse what we have given the ap- 
progres, but not copyrighted, title of “The 

ard road to travel.” 





page of their own in the paper. 
have and will 
the best and brightest 
you see if it does not prove so, 
are now being made whereby everything that 
a boy likes to read about best, will appear on 
this page. The greatest men of America will 
write 
splendid series of papers which every 
will read. 


Money 


along 


Let every JouRNAL boy read this question 


elle Al eal i ali ae i i 
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aT Alt ia ial ial a! 
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To the boy not older than nineteen years 
who will send in the 
practical and most sensible) answer to this 
question, we will send a Ten Dollar bill. 

All answers 
words; shorter if possible 


present of Ten Dollars ($10.), to be used 
as spending money, what would you do 
w 


A SIDE TALK WITH BOYS 


By Tu 


made s 
appear 
month, 
you sli 


that her 
this 


have 


ow hm 2. F. 


’. and 


“The 


SOY 


A CHANCE 


If the 


JOURNAL 


ith it? How we 
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nitist 


AM glad, 


The original ik 
inthe Jo 


pli 


JourNAL boys have for a 


Henry Clews, the great New York 
banker, has promised to tell boys ‘ 
Robert J. 
Butterworth and others will give the secret of 
* How a Boy Can Become Famous” 
the question * Should Boys Go to the Theatre?” ; 
pi ture 
“How to Ride a Bicycle,” and there are a 
host of other good things coming. 
A whole big envelope of puzzles are waiting 
to be solved, and these will be given right | 
one this month, for example. 
A number of surprises will be constantly | 
given with a special view of giving boys a 
chance to earn some money. 
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Arrangements 


POPE MFG. 


finished a 
boy 


Barnum has 


How to Save 
Burdette, Hezekiah 


; answer 


With a Cigarette’’; tell 





Here is the first: 


TO MAKE $10. | 


should make you a 


world. Fully 
should be without it. 


yuld you spend it? 


id el id ie ee 


best (that the most 


be not longer than 200 


and be sent in by or 


before February 20th, 1891, when the prize will 


be sent 


next best 


> ’ 
20S 


five 


give your fu 


to the winner. 
after that date will be considered. 

The winning letter will be printed in the 
April number of the JouRNAL, as well as the 
although a prize will be given 
only to the writer of the first letter. 

Be sure to write plainly, on one side of the 
paper ; 
direct your letter carefully to 
Kvivor, Tue LAvies’ Home JouRNAL, 
435-435 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No answers received 
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Free Dollars for the Journal Boys 





ges ‘lo the first five boys sending the correct solution of this problem, 


between the dates of February 1st and February 15th, the JouRNAL will send 


each a new dollar bill for his trouble. 


the two dates given will of be noticed. 


All 


answers 


will be printed on this page in the April JOURNAL. 
Address PuzzLte Epivor, Lapiks’ HOME JoURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WRITER who had sent his manuscript to the printer, suddenly recollected that he had 


left out one word in a certain passage. 
tell him what the word was. 
what was the missing word. 


He wrote the printer of the omission, but did not 
The printer replied to the effect that he could not discover 
The author then sent him the above letter with the remark 


that if he would go over it and see what word introduced into various parts of the letter would 


make sense of the whole, he would have the missing word for the manuscript. 


The printer 


was told to introduce the word thirty-three times, sometimes as a whole word and at other 


times as a part of a longer word. 


thirty-three times. 


following issues of the JouRNAL. 


The letter is as above. 


- 


The solver must introduce the word 


sa@y~Other problems, some easier and some more difficult, will be given in 





Look out for them, boys! 
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FEEDING VERY YOUNG 


YOUNG baby should 
not be fed for the first 
twelve hours, if pos- 
sible. It does not re- 
quire food, and it is a 
mistake to make it un- 
comfortable by over- 
loading the delicate lit- 
tle stomach, 

If the mother cannot 
nurse her child, and it 
has to be fed, the best 
preparation to begin with, is good cow’s milk, 
diluted with the same quantity of boiling 
water; three tablespoonfuls of one and three of 
the other is enough at first, sweetened with 
sugar of milk, which is very inexpensive. 

If this is thrown up, smelling sour, or 
eurdled, add one tablespoonful of lime-water. 
After three weeks, or a month, the quantity 
can be gradually increased and the proportion 
of water lessened, until at three months old, 
the child has pure milk. Half cream can be 
used from the first if the food does not seem 
to satisfy the baby. 

Many of the artificial foods are good, and 
sometimes have to be tried one after the other 
when the digestion is delicate. If a child 
does not thrive, and cries perpetually, the 
food should be changed until something is 
found that does agree with ‘t. Avoid giving 
any food too hot. 


-OVILY 
BABIES 











V HEN the front tecth have come, strained 

oatmeal gruel can be added to the 

milk twice a day. It can be made 

thin enough to pass through the rubber top, 
if a bottle is used. 


FTER six months a baby should be 

4 taught to take food from a spoon, in 

readiness for weaning, should the neces 

sity arise. Milk can be used, or thicker oat 
meal gruel, 

A child should never be nursed for more 
than a year. If the mother is delicate, or her 
milk not sufficiently nourishing, the weaning 
may, With great advantage, be begun much 
earlier. Nine months is a good age to com- 
mence, if the child is well and it does not 
occur in the heat of summer when a change 
of food might disorder it. 


| hig need not be such a dreadful business if it 
is judiciously managed. If the child is 
accustomed to be nursed at regular inter 
vals, as it should be, when the time comes 
feed it instead of nursing it. Perhaps only a 
few mouthfuls will be taken, or it may be re 
fused altogether. .Wait for an hour and try 
again. When the child is hungry it will 
take the proffered food, particularly if it has 
been accustomed to take water from a spoon. 
Keed it twice during the twenty-four hours, 
nursing it at the other times, The next day 
feed it three times and so on, gradually with- 
drawing the breast until it is entirely weaned. 


\V ARM the food very slightly at first; 

soon it will take it cold. When babies 

are brought up with the bottle it saves 

an immense amount of trouble to have two 

or three filled with warm milk at night, and 

wrapped ina blanket. They are then ready 

for use when required without the trouble of 
heating the milk during the night. 


wn a year old a child should have 
bread and milk, hominy, oatmeal por 

ridge, a soft-boiled egg three times a 
week, cracked wheat, or any of the cereals; 
bread and butter, oatmeal bread and «a little 
treacle, or molasses, if it likes it. When the 
double teeth are through it should have beef- 
steak, mutton-chops, or chicken finely-minced. 
The juice from rare roast beef, or mutton, on 
bread, is good for it. Baked or stewed apples, 
boiled custard, bread pudding, rice and stewed 
prunes, rice pudding, figs, ete., may be grad- 
ually added, as well as potato, and any well- 
prepared soup. 


ARIETY in diet is desirable, but only 
wholesome articles of food should be 
given. Hot bread, pastry, uncooked 

fruit and vegetables, tea and coffee and rich- 
made dishes should be eschewed, as sure to 
disorder the digestion. A little pure candy is 
beneficial as a dessert after mea!s, and sugar 
should not be withheld. 


:” there is constipation, give stewed prunes, 
baked apples, stewed figs, oatmeal and 
oatmeal bre ad for breakfast, with molasses 
instead of butter. When there is a tendency 
to diarrhcea, omit these and give rice boiled 
in milk, wheat bread, milk-toast, sago, or 
arrowroot, made with milk; cocoa made with 
half milk ‘and half water, and let all milk to 
drink be boiled and allowed to become cold. 
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VERY young baby should be fed every 
Ll two hours, and oftener if it can take 

only alittle ata time. When the food 
is made stronger, the intervals can be gradually 
lengthened until it is fed once in three hours. 
At a year old, when solid food is taken, the 
intervals can be slightly increased; but until a 
child can eat everything, it should have a 
lunch between breakfast and dinner. Feed- 
ing at night should be discontinued as soon 
as possible. A baby of three months old 
should not require food more than once in 
the night. 

ELIZABETH RoBinson Scovin. 
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A LULLABY 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES 


Tiny rays of golden light 
Through the half-closed shutters stream, 
Shifting lines upon the night, 
Slender as the moon’s first beam. 
Hearts are gladdened by the glow 
Shed upon the winter air, 
And a voice that’s soft and low 
Steals from out the casement there. 


Soft and low a mother sings 
To the baby on her breast ; 
While the tender music brings 
Thoughts of loving hearts at rest. 
Years fly back; I look again 
Into two eyes Sweet and deep; 
Hear a mother’s low refrain— 
“Sleep, my little baby, sleep.” 


Pausing at the cottage vate, 
In the stream of golden light 
For a little time | wait— 
Years have lived again that night. 
Days I thought had passed away, 
Came back to me with a sigh; 
Called up by a home-like ray, 
And a mother’s lullaby. 


Then the mother’s sweet song dies; 
Through closed blinds I see the bed 
Where a sleeping baby lies 
Smiling lips and curly head. 
Then a prayer I whisper low 
Bless the little one unknown, 
For the sake of long avo 
Then I go my way alone. 


-e- 


THE ECONOMY OF HAPPINESS 


Jane Evuts Joy 
T is so usual to associate econo- 

my with material things 

that one is in danger of for- 
getting that economic prin- 
ciples may be applied with 
equal advantage to matters 
of the mind = and heart. 

This is too commonly the 
a neglected realm in the juris- 
diction of the busy American wife and 
mother. Engrossed with economic measures 
to bring prosperity and happiness to her 
family, many a woman becomes too careless 
about her own comfort and convenience. She 
finds it easier to do without things that she 
wants than to ask for them; more congenial 
to serve herself, no matter how weary she may 
be, than to let her desires be known to hus 
band, brothers or children. In fact, she re 
duces the habit of denying herself, to a kind 
of system, quite unaware meanwhile that in 
happiness is slipping out of her 
life, andthe sunshine leaving her face. 

Such “economy” is a great mistake, and 
the pathetic part of it all is that it so often 
fails of its object. Indeed, it is a tolerably 
well established fact that the families of 
women who save everything except themselves, 
ure more or less peevish, exacting and ill- 
natured, 

Nor can this result be attributed altogether 
to ingratitude onthe part of the 
mistaken kindness? Excessive unselfishness 
is inclined to react disastrously on the mind 
and temper of one who indulges in it. Espe 
cially is this trae when those for Whom sacri 
fices have been made, are undemonstrative in 
their appreciation. Human nature, it would 
seem, can only endure in silence to a limi- 
ted extent. When the self-imposed burden 
becomes too heavy, or when consciousness be- 
comes active, as it is almost sure to do sooner 
or later, the self-sacrificing wife, mother, or 
sister, economic of everything except her own 
heart's coin, realizes the vanity of her endeavor, 
and in her helplessness succumbs to irrita- 
bility, super-sensitiveness, and other morbid 
states of mind that tend to make her pres- 
ence anything but a pleasure to those with 
whom she comes in contact. She cannot 
make people happy: for happiness must be 
possessed before it can be bestowed. 

‘Zeus hates people who try to do too 
much,” was a current saying among the 
Greeks, and there is a deep and sound wisdom 
beneath the apparent cruelty of the idea. 
Doing is not the whole of life, though so many 
people appear to think it is. We must be, as 
well as do, and often it is not so much what 
a mother can do for her children as what she 
can be to them. 

Children are not naturally indifferent to 
kindness, or ungrateful for favors. If they be- 
come so, itis usually owing tothe mistaken 
kindness of parents who ignore or discour- 
age the first efforts of the little ones to recipro- 
cate kindness. Mothers do well to accept all 
little offices of help, and to encourage by open 
and loving recognition every little kind act 
and word. Benevolence is developed in a 
child just as its intellectual faculties are de- 
veloped—by appealing to it in a way to bring 
it into activity. The mother who never wants 
anything done for her, who thoughtlessly says 
“ Never mind me,” does not act for her child's 
true interest. 
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PATENT MEDICINES AND A WINTER WARDROBE 


A young matron who is living far from her mother 
and relatives would like to have a few questions 
amawerel 

Is the medicine called *‘ Mother’s Friend” a fraud? 
Would you advise its use? What are the necessary 
articles for an infant’s winter wardrobe, the kind of 
material and the amount required ? 

Could such a wardrobe be bought ready made? And 
the price? I will be so thankful and no one knows how 
relieved if you would be so kind as to answer my ques 
tions. AN IGNORAMUS, 


Patent medicines should be avoided, as their 
composition can not be known, and they may 
contain some ingredient that would be very 
injurious to the delicate stomach of a baby. 

Will any of the members of the Mothers’ 
Council supply the desired information for a 
home-made wardrobe? 

Babies’ clothing in every variety can be pur- 
chased at any large establishment for the sale 
of such articles, and price-lists will be furnished 
on application. 


HOW TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 


Itisa very repulsive sight to see a baby well dressed 
and otherwise well cared for, with a black scurf of dan- 
druff on its head. 

The excuse so often is “T am afraid to remove it for 
fear of making the head sore or giving the baby cold.” 
Just here let me tell you a litle of my experience which 
may help you. In the first place, its head should be 
soaped and washed as regularly as its body, and that 
should not be neglected for a single day, from the time 
of its birth. If dandruff begins to form in spite of the 
path, oil it a little at bed time and by the next morning 
it will come off by using the fine comb very gently, as 
rough combing might injure the skin. I would use a 
little borax in the bath, if you have not very soft water. 
Have the water tepid, I hope these hints may help the 
mothers as they have helped me in keeping my eight 
little heads nice and sweet, Mary. 


Compound camphor liniment, which can be 
purchased at any druggist’s, will remove dan- 
druff from the hair of older persons. It should 
be well rubbed in three times a week. 


A REMEDY FOR STOOPING 


IT wish some one would tell me through this column 
what I can do for my little girls to make them straight? 
The oldest is seven, the other two years younger and 
both are inclined to stoop when they sit down; their 
shoulders will be ruined, I am afraid, if something is 
not done soon. I have tried one pair of shoulder 
braces, but think they were not a very good kind, 

ALICE 8. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS 


A perplexed mamma, through the “ Mothers’ Coun- 
cil,” asks for hints on Sunday occupations for the 
children. Perhaps my experience may be of some 
benefit to her. Fam ‘the mother of five ever-active 
children, and this matter has caused, and still causes, 
me much thought. 

The question reminded me of something I have 
found interesting and he ee to my children, although 
any plan should, I thin be fre uently changed, SO 
that it may not lose its interest, Take any Bible nar 
rative, preparing yourself for it beforehand, and then 
help them to illustrate it in some way. Some- 
times I spread an oil-cloth on the kitchen table, let 
them use sand, chalk, bits of trees, grass, etc., anything 
which may help to illustrate the lesson talked about 

I am preparing such a lesson now on the cause of the 
defeat of the children of Israel at Ai. For Saturday's 
reading I shall use the Sixth Chapter of Joshua, telling 
them it bears on what weare going to talk about to 
morrow, and that I wish them to prepare for me dur 
ing the day some little tents out of sticks covered with 
muslin. This will lead them to be looking forward to 
something. Then, on Sunday morning, I shall read 
with them the Seventh Chapter of Joshua, and in the 
afternoon talk with them on the same subject. 

After (or during) our talk they will build Jericho 
with blocks, placing soldiers in the act of going 
around it, put up their tents, hiding something under 
one of them ; then a pile of something to re — the 
silver and gold devoted to the Lord, and perhaps in the 
distance illustrating the flight of Rs thab and her family 
from the city. 

When one isin the habit of representing these Bible 
truths, it is easy to pick up here and there little things 
which will come in play} such as soldiers, toy trees and 
animals. They should alway sbe put aside to be used 
on Sunday only. Hi. M. 


SILK SCRAP PORTIERES. 


Having just finished off two silk rag portiéres, T can 
give some practical advice regarding their making. 
You will need one and one-quarter pounds of rags for 
each yard in length, one and one-fourth yards (forty 
five Inches) wide. Mine are three yards long. One 
yard at the lower part is formed of stripes of shades of 
red, blue, green and brown, with an inch of black, edged 
with ye llow, and some tinsel between them ; then a 
yard and a quarter of black ; then a bright stripe ,a 
black stripe, a bright stripe and several inches of * hit 
or miss.” which is sewed to the warp, and then cut 
for fringe; it twists around and resembles chenille. 
Any silk, that is stout enough to wind when sewed, will 
do, and bits buta few inches long can be used with 
good effect for fringe. Forlorn light silk dresses are 
treasures, for they will “take” color-—red, blue, yellow 
or orange nicely. Some steel, with black lines through, 
givea good red stripe, checks of blue or black and 
white weave in nicely as they are; the object, indeed, 
isto have asmany shades of a color and as many 
colors as possible, each in its own ball. 

Cut selvedges off. Velvets and satins must be run 
double, and will then workin nicely fora stripe of 
mixed colors, sewed by themselves. Half an inch is 
about the width to cut the rags, unless they are very 
poor. My warpis red linen, and I paid sixty-five 
cents per yard for weaving, which included warp. It 
is a good firm piece of goods, not sleazy as some I have 
seen. After weaving the curtains, each three yards 
long, the weaver made five strips of hit and miss, 
each a yard and a quarter long, to make fringe for the 
edge of the curtain ; itis tedious to make, but pays for 


the trouble, and would be suitable for table scarfs if 


ROSAMOND FE, 

The Editor of the “ Mothers’ Council” has 
several circulars from different persons, who 
weave scrap portiéres. If any one who wishes 
further information on this point will send 
her address and postage stamp to prepay re 
ply, she will be glad to forward them. 


ANSWERED IN FIRST COLUMN ARTICLE 


My baby is now thirteen months old. She still 
nurses the bottle, and I have fed her very little, but 
think she is now old enough to take something be- 
sides milk. Please tell me what to feed her, and when. 
She will not touch bread and milk, milk toast or oat- 
meal, but is very fond of soft boiled egg. Is one egg a 
day too much to give her ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


CLEANING A BABY’S CLOAK 

How can a baby’s white cashmere cloak, em- 
broidered in silk, be cleaned ? A. B. 

suy powdered magnesia, which is very 
cheap, dip a clean rag in it, and rub the cloak 
well with it. Brush the powder off with a 
clean brush. Washing it in naptha will 
cleanse it, but this is apt to turn the silk 
yellow. 


desired. 


























The experience of 23 years in Europe and America proves that 
Nestle’s Milk Food agrees with 93 out of every 100 infants, 
giving them firm flesh, bright eyes and good teeth. 

The demand for Nestlé’s Food increases daily. Once 
considered a luxury, it is now acknow ledged a necessity. 
We will send two sample tins of Nestlé’s Food, enough 
for four meals, to any mother sending address to us. 
THOS, LEEMING & ING & CO., (Sole Agents U. 8.) Bex 3226, New York. 


ERRIS GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 








IMITATIONS. 






AVOID 


Tape-fastered Buttons. -edge Button Holes, 
Ring Buckle at hip. Permit fall expansion of lu 
Support Skirts and Stockings. Gives patiofacsion: 
Be sure your Waist is — *GOOD 8 SE.’ 


s and P: 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York 
MARSHALL FIELD &€0., CHICAGO. Wholesale Western Agts. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
“MISPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


Make nursing easy, and prevent much colic, because they 
admit air into the bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 





prevent a vacuum being formed, Sample free by mail upon 

! request, with valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 

: WALTER F. WARE, 70 North 3rd street, Phila., Pa. 


INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S WARDROBES. 






Two dres post-paid, $2.75. Outfit No. 1, 9 pieces, $10. Outtit 
No. 2, 18 | A Satisfaction guaranteed Send 2-cent stamp 
for FREE MPLES and catalogue 


‘th 
H. 4. SPR a c KE & €O., Palmer Neues Block, CHICAGO, ILL, 


WARD Rone Complete. 
New im- proved styles, Perfect fit. In- 
fants outfit, ™% patterns, 0c. short clothes 


20 pat. SOc, with kind, am’'t mat’r’l required and illus- 
trations of garments, New Health Wardrobe same 
price, New England Pattern Co., 8 Poultney, Vt, 


IN FA NT’ ‘ HEALTH WARDROBE, 
New style baby’s outfit 26 patterns 

50c. Short clothes 26 pat. 50c. directions, kind, aneouss 

material required, Mrs. F. B. s. F. B. Phillips, Keene, N. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


( omple te outfit, 25 imeroves patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full y= for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mead, sealed, 56 cents, Patterns absolutely 
reliable. {INTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
oon by a teaine “i nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mra. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 2033, New York. 


LADIES by the MILLION 


Read and study what is of interest to them in 

the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable and always ready for use 
They are in six styles, turn-down and stand-up 
If your dealer does not have them, send six 














| cents for samples (naming size and style), with 


catalogue. 
THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
oe Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rise . fur NTS 


AND NF ALDS 





god 


Dyspeptics and others, not sick enough to be in bed 
but just in that condition when nothing can be fully 
enjoyed, should adopt Ridge’s Food as a daily diet. It 


will accomplish the desired result: namely, strength 
without taxing the digestive organs. In sickness 
Ridge’s Food is invaluable, For the growing child no 
other food can approach it. No. 4 size cheapest for 
family use. WOOLRICH & CO, on label. Send your 
address to the manufacturers at Palmer, Mass., for 
pamphlet entitled “ Healthful Hints,” mentioning this 
publication. 


FverYMoTHER 


Should Have It in The House. 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 

to take JoHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT for Croup,Colds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re- 

lieves all Summer ¢ ‘omplaints, Cutsand Bruises like 

magic. Soldeverywhere. Price 35c. by mail; 6 bottles 

Express paid, $2. LS. JOHNSON &CO., Boston, Mass, 


THE RUSHFORTH HAIR CURLER. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


For 10c. in silver we will send 
tour Curlers to any address. 


Address Rushforth Hair Curler, Lawrence, Mass. _ 
HOW ARE YOUR 
Cures cold or tender 
Swollen or sherspiring a 


Sater Shoes may be worn with comfort. Price, so 
Deve Stores, or . A mail. Trial Package and filaersted 
pamph 
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E PEDINE CO., Wortp BuiLpinc, New Yor. 
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GRANDPA’S HORNET’S-NEST 


A True Story: By Kate Upson CLARK 
“ITTLE Dora Penny had 
come in from her play 
crying bitterly. She said 
, that something had 
pricked her ankle while 
she was crossing the stile 
in the meadow. 
Her mamma took off 
her stocking and shoe and 





found that something 
had stung her. She 
pulled a hornet’s sting 


out, bound some soda on the place, and kept 
it wet for some time, taking the pain away 

Just as she was beginning to feel better, 
Annie Page, who lived in the next farmliouse 
to the Penny’s, and was Dora's best little friend, 
came in. She said that her brother Bert had 
been stung while crossing the stile, too. 

“There must be a hornet’s nest down 
there,” said Mrs. Penny. “ You children had 
better keep away till the haying is over, Then 
we will get the men to smoke it out.’’ 

“Oh, why can’t I smoke it out?” cried 
Robin, Dora’s elder brother. He was nine, 
while Dora was eight, and there was a dear 
little sister of five, whom they called Daisy. 

* Yes,” piped Daisy, on hearing Robin’s en- 
thusiastic cry, “I want to ‘'moke out the 
hornet’s nest with Robin.” 

They all laughed, even Dora, who was feel- 
ing quite comfortable by this time. 

*T shouldn't think of letting you do such a 
thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Penny to Robin, 
while she smoothed Daisy’s little head. 

“Oh, dear!’ pouted Robin, “1 can do it 
just as well as the men.” 

“It is absurd!” returned his mother, 
“Why, peopie get stung to death by hornets 
sometimes.” 

“Oh,” put in grandpa Penny at this point, 
*T don’t think Robin and I should get stung 
to death if we undertook to smoke out a 
hornet’s nest.”’ 

Grandpa had been sitting by the window 
apparently reading, but he had really heard 
every word that had been said. 

“Tt would be a different thing if you went 
with Robin,” admitted Mrs. Penny, who knew 
that grandpa never tried to do anything that 
he did not fully understand. 

“In the first place we should have to make 
sure there is a nest,’’ suggested grandpa. 
“Suppose we all stroll down to the stile, and 
see abet we can see,’ 

Mrs. Penny was quite willing that the 
children should go anywhere with grandpa, 
so he started off, and with Robin on one side, 
little Daisy on the other, and Dora and Annie 
following hard after them, in the track made 
by the hay-carts, they went gayly across the 
meadow toward the old stile. 

Cautiously they explored the high fence in 
the vicinity, and Dora’s bright eyes soon 
spied a great, round hornet’s nest, fastened ina 
corner beneath the very ‘steps. 

“We'll fix em!” cried grandpa. ‘“ We'll 
show those fellows that they can’t sting our 
little folks with impunity. We'll do the way 
that the Indians do outin California. I’veseen 
‘em many a time, and I’ve done it myself, too. 
But I don’t eat the eggs as they do.” 

‘“* Bat the eggs!” cried the children together. 

“Yes,” said grandpa, “they eat them, and 
consider them great delicacies. Now we will 
let the little girls pull some grass and some 
green leaves for us, and then they had better 
go up to the house. Robin, you go down to 
the river-bank and gather some driftwood.” 

For a few moments they all worked briskly, 
and soon gathered a large pile of green 
boughs, grass and leaves. 

“Now,” said grandpa, “hurry up and run 
home, little girls! Hornets will be after you, 
if you don’t make haste!”’ 

ora, Annie and Daisy ran shrieking and 
laughing across the meadow, and when they 
were fairly out of sight, grandpa tied a hand- 
kerchief around his own neck and one around 
Robin’s. Then he took some matches and 
paper, which he had thoughtfully provided, 
from his pocket, and cautiously piling the 
paper and driftwood as near the hornet’s- 
nest as he thought prudent, and so that the 
wind would blow the smoke directly into it, 
he started a fire. As soon as it was well burn- 
ing, he and Robin threw the green twigs and 
grass on the flame. By this means all danger 
of burning the fence and stile was avoided 
and a good “smudge’’ was secured. Thick 
fumes of smoke rose into the hornet’s-nest, 
and the inhabitants began to grow very lively. 
Grandpa and Robin retreated toa safe distance, 
occasionally coming up, throwing a pile of 
“ combustibles” on the ‘‘ smudge,” and hurry- 


ing off again. 
for fully two hours, they sat upon the 


meadow-grass, watching the excited hornets, 
who, little by little, seemed to give up to fear or 
smoke, and depart forunknown regions. At 


last, seemed all to have gone or to be 
stu by the smoke. 
bin, who had been greatly elated by their 
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ed to take the nest down SO 
m doit, standing closely so as 
tuke care of him. Then Robin 
found a and on topof this he bore 
the nest ir rium) hto the house 
It was now dinnertime. and the men came 
trooping in from the hay-tield Robin was 
very proud to show them his treasure. He 
hardly vave grandpa hi hare of the eredit 
vhen telling the thrilling story of the nest, 
but randpa only laughed when Mrs Penny 
mentioned this, He said that Robin had 
howed good pl ick, and deserved a great deal 
of praise, and as Robin uniformly alluded 
to the nest as “‘Grandpa’s hornet’s-nest,” he 


considered that honorenough 


After dinner they all examined the nest, ad 


miring the layers of fine, pretty paper of 
which it was composed. In the very bottorn 
of it there was a system of little cells like 
honey-comb, In each of these there was 
something white At first the children 


thought it was honey, but when Dora touched 


one of the white points with a long pin, if 
drew itself back. It was alive! Dora gave a 
little scream, and rushed away, but grandpa 
assured her that it was only a baby hornet, 


and that it could not possibly hurt her. 
*T don’t understand why they did not lose 
all life, with that smoke blowing in on them 


LITTLE BEE’S FIRST VALENTINE 


By VALENTINE MArcH 


description 


EAUTIFUL beyond 
f lovely in 





' the superlative degree, 
ws gorgeous with gay cuplds bear 

aS ( ing bows, quivers, arrows and all 
4 the paraphernalia belonging to 
Zz =) the little god of Love—a thing of 

Ly 7 s . r ° 
\7X> beauty indeed! This was the 
window of Fritz Meister’s little 
store on Teuton Square. It was February. 
Phe auspicious fourteenth was faust approach- 
ing, when birds begin to couple, and fair- 
haired lassies eagerly wait the coming of loy- 

ing white-winged messenvers, 

How beautiful it was' And no one knew 
it better than Herr Meister, for the good 


mother Gretchen, Jacob, and even Fritz, Jr., 
had told him so, 

The arduous task of arranging the window 
had been completed after great painstaking 
and care, for truly it was a difficult matter to 
arrange such a multitude of wollentimes, as 
Mr. Fritz said, when they would insist upon 
clinging lovingly to his great warm red thumbs 
and fingers. The morning was very cold, and 
the dear little cupids and blue cherubs in lace- 
like and summery attire, were chilled 
through that they naturally sought warmth 
somew here, 

Fat, jolly Mrs. Fritz, with acritic’s eye, was 
the first to view the artistic window, after 
which she returned smiling and exclaiming 
* Ach himmel! Das ist schon! 

Then having sutliciently complimented her 
liege lord, she departed to put the cabbage on 
to boil for the family dinner. 

This worthy frau had adopted “the land ofthe 
free and the home of the brave” her own, 
but she affectionately clung to the language of 
the dear Fatherland, especially when jier heart 
was deeply touched—as now, 

The old grossmutter, who knit red and blue 
stockings for Heinrich’s long, active legs, was 

the next to 


SO 


as 

















“ take a look at 
the bright 
window, Ach, 
£0 sch On 
pp 


» 40 
chon é wus 
her verdict 
rendered to 
her son Fritz, 
who greatly 
enjoyed all 
the praise 
Finishing a 
handful of 
stolen sauer- 
kraut, Jacob 
next rushed 


out on the 
street for a 
view. Still 
smaking his 
lips he pro- 
nounced the 
display ‘“‘luf- 


ly,” as if each 
cupid were 
a delicate 
morsel to eat. 

The baby 
crowed, Gret- 


chen smiled 
from ear to 
ear, while 


even Snyder, 
the old house- 
dog, gave 
three vigor 
ous wags of 
his tail in 
honor of St. 
Valentine. 

A few hours 
later, as little 
Bee O'Flynn 
and Micky 
O'Flynn, her 
brother, pass- 
ed by, they 








“ They went gayly across the meadow toward the old stile.” 


for so long,” said grandpa. “They cannot 
probably live much longer with nobody to 
care for them.” 

This reassured the children; and after look- 
ing atthe nest all they wanted to, it was put 
upon the whatnot in a corner of the parlor, 
where their special treasures were all care- 
fully preserved. 

Now comes the funny part of this story. 

Two or three weeks after grandpa’s hornet’s- 
nest was taken, and when everybody had al- 
most forgotten about it, Mrs. Penny went 
into the parlor one morning to open the win- 
dows, as she usually did, when she found it 
fullof buzzing hornets. She retreated in a 
hurry, and having found Mr. Penny and 
Austiss, the maid, she brought them back to 
help her. They covered their heads, necks 
and hands, and armed with brooms and 
brushes, they sallied boldly into the haunted 
room. They managed to open the windows, 
andafter a vigorous fight, the last intruder 
was finally driven out. 

** Where could they have come from!” cried 
Mrs. Penny, then so flushed and weary she 
sank into a chair in the sitting-room, 

“Thave a theory,” said grandpa, laughing. 
“But as I shall have to own to making a mis- 
take myself if I tell you what it is, perhaps I 
hadn't better.” 

“What is it Grandpa?” inquired Robin, 

“You don’t suppose those little hornets in 
that nest could have come to maturity and 
flown out, do you?” 

“That's it!’ cried Mrs. Penny. “Oh, dear! 
I wonder if there are any more!” 

“Oh, there couldn't be,” said grandpa. 
They went and looked into the nest; the little 
cells were empty. 

But Mrs. Penny said she would worry about 
it all summer, if the nest was left around 
So grandpa’s pretty hornet’s-nest was burned. 


too beheld the 
rainbow-hued 
window. Bee 
was trans- 
ported with delight, and stood spell-bound. 
Micky was older, of a more practical nature, 
viewing his sister’s extravagant love for the 
beautiful with a very disdainful eye. ‘Come 
on, Bee,” said Master Micky, as he saw a look 
of rapt admiration on her young happy face. 
He had seen it before, and knew that she 
would remain until her eyes had sufficiently 
feasted on the newly-found beauties. 

Often had Bee stood for hours at a time, 
gazing with loving eyes at the art windows up 
in the great city. 

“It's a goose ye are,’ continued Micky, 
without any effect; so, confiding the basket he 
carried, into Bee’s "kind keeping for the morn- 
ing’s marketing, he trudged off to school. 

She was such a little mite of a body, with 
bright blue eyes, terra-cotta hair and a small 
family of freckles on her little nose. Micky 
said she was small for her size. Ensconsed 
within a huge blue sun-bonnet, that once had 
seen brighter days, but never mentioned the 
fact for fear of wounding the sensitive feelings 
of the wearer, littke Bee looked even smaller 
than her size. 

Kight years before, when this wee maiden 
made her entrance into the O'Flynn house- 
hold, and happy Patrick O'Flynn discovered 
a striking resemblance to his better-half, he 
was beside himself with joy, and said; “Shure 
an we'll callit Bridget.’’ Soone Sunday morning 
Father Burke announced to the congregation 
assembledin the cathedral, that the roseate- 
hued speck of humanity before him, with tip- 
tilted nose and blue eyes, hidden in white 
embroidery, would henceforth be known to 
the world as Bridget Ann O'Flynn. 

The name, signifying strength, was a mis- 
nomer. Her lungs were not streng, and 
never, but once during her babyhood, did those 
organs give vent to heart-rending howls, such 
as practised by the average infant. 
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One day when Micky was lefta guardian 
angel to hover over the little wooden cradle 
and see that no harm came to its sleeping oc 
cupant, he started on an ¢ Xploring expedition 
into the Inner recesses of his wee sister's 
mouth to discover, if poss bl what he had 
done with her teeth. A soul-stirring shriek 


caused him quickly to withdraw his grimy 
looking little fingers and beat a hasty retreat, 
just as Mrs, O'Flynn rushed to the re: 

Grandmother Banan, who always wore the 
whitest of ruffled caps, always ‘called her 
grand-daughter Bridget Ann. butin the bosom 


rescue, 


of her family, and very limited circle of 
friends, she was little Bee. 

* Hello, little Bee,’ the old gardener would 
say when he met her going to market with 


he r mothe r 


gallantly presenting an offering 
Son etinn Sa 


bunch of fat, red radishes, ora 
beautiful green cabbage, often a bright bouquet 
of flowers, or an apron-full of yellow apples. 

“Take this to litthe Bee,” Mrs. Longwood 
often said, as she gave Mrs. O'Flynn a small 
basket sending forth delightful suggestions of 
cold turkey or plum-cake, after 


the weekly 
cleansing of the family linen finished, 


Was 


and that worthy daughter of Erin dé parted 
for home. 
On this February morning Bee's big blue 


eyes were fascinated by a very angelic-looking 
cupid seated on a golden moon, showering 
down hearts, purple and pink. A great long- 
ing to possess one of these beautiful creations 
filled her whole being. No one had ever sent 
her one, or even dreamt of such athing. It 
seemed so very improbable that it would ever 
come by natural means; so almost before she 
knew it, there came a voice from the depths of 


the blue sun-bonnet, as the small fingers 
clasped together, saying: ‘“Blissed Saint 
Valentine, please send me one of ’em—one 
with the angel wings.” 

Then, as a jolly little fellow with white, 


fleecy wings, smiled kindly on the supplicant, 
the tiny maiden tripped lightly on her way to 
purchase the small basketful of potutor sand 
mackerel for dinner, and await the answer to 
her prayer, 

Turning quickly, she almost ran into the 
arms of Judge Howard, on his way to his 
oflice, who, having paused a moment at the 
window had caught the words of little Bee's 
petition. Entering the store the Judge pur- 
chased three of Herr Meister’s most beautiful 
valentines for his golden-haired lassies at home, 
and then—added one more. 

On theevening of the fourteenth, as Micky’s 
red head was pouring over his slate, gazing de- 
spondingly at a row of figures that positively 
refused to be added together, and act properly, 
he was aroused from his gloom by a knock at 
the door. Little Bee, who was helping her 
mother, washing dishes, flew to open it, as if 
expecting some one—and Bee was right. Joy- 
fully she exclaimed: “ Sure, Micky, its come!” 
as with nervous fingers she carefully drew 
from a great white envelope the most ‘beauti- 
ful cupid ever seen—he of the angel wings. 
A dainty perfumed lace surrounded a picture 
of two lovely doves, bearing between them a 
heart of gold ona bed of crimson roses, whose 
delicate petals fell on their pathway. In 
scribed on the golden heart, in letters of 
heavenly blue, were the words: 

“Would you know who sent this valentine to thee? 

I will tell you truly, if you'll call on me.” 

The sender of this valentine always re- 
mained an unfathomable mystery to Micky , 
but in little Bee’s mind no doubt ever existed 
but that her prayer was heard and answered 
by the good St. Valentine himself. 





TURN ON THE LIGHT. 


If you do so you'll discover that by buying direct 
from leading manufacturers, rather than through 
Agents or Dealers, you can save from 30 to 40 per cent. 
ineach and every case, besides a magnificent stock to 
select from, all of the choicest and latest styles, at the 
most moderate factory prices, . The doors of our Mam- 
moth Six-Story Factory are open to consumer or buyer 
all over this vast country. ; 

Our Baby Carriage Department is the admiration of 
all. 100 handsome designs, all fresh, graceful, original, 
and artistic. Our new Automatic Brake, an article to 
overcome accidents to children when left in their car 
riages while standing alone, free on all Couches. “ The 
Arbutus,” our No. 219 is the prettiest designed Carriage 
ever put upon the market, new and novel, which we 
are selling for $12.00,and is far superior to any $20.00 
coach sold through Dealers, The line of Kasy Adjust 
able Reclining Chairs and Fancy Rattan Rockers we 
now display cannot be found outside of our establish- 
ment. The wonderful Luburg Chair, with its fifty 
changes of position, and combining five articles of 
furniture in one, is the most popular to-day We have 
them as low as $7.00. Does your Son want a Safety or 
Velocipede , perhaps your Daughter desires a Tricycle? 
Remember a factory is the place to buy. ¥ 

Our Invalid Supply and Rolling , 
the most complete in the world. Our new “Star” In 
valids’ Tricycle is a “dandy,” and is now having an 
immense sale. Send stamps for catalogue prepared 
specially for our out-of-town buyers, and name goods 
desired. Address LuBURG's MAMMOTH FACTORIES, 
Nos. 143 and M47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia., Pa. 


WANTED Agents to sell the Pinless Clothes Lines 
the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 


without pins, a perfect success ; patent recent 
ly issued , sold only by NO agents, to whom the 
exclusive right is given; on receipt of 
50 cts. we will send a PIN sample line by mail 
also circulars, price-list and terms to agents; secure 
your territory at once. Address, THE PINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE Co., 17 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


ok? ¢ (WRIGHT'S PARAGON HEADACHE REMEDY. 
(v* iy M4 Positive cure for Headache and Neu 


ore Posi 
“? ies ralgia. Quiets the nerves, no ill eflects 
Wow 


2c. Sample free by mail on application 
Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 


Chair Department is 




















Violin, Case, Bow and 
Self-Instructor Sent to 
any Part of the United 
States 
ONITO3 DAYS TRIAL 


SEND US YOUR 
ADDRESS. 





Violin Outfits at &6, $8, $15, $25, $35, $50 
and $100 each. We issue a beautifully illustrated 
100 page catalog of Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets 
Flutes, Harmonicas, Music Strings, Etc 

C. W. STORY, 28 Central St., Boston, Mass 
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WHERE TO USE VELVET AND RIBBON 


ELVET and ribbon trim- 
mings are the most useful 
adjuncts that we have, but 
the difficuity is that they 


are not used as much as 
they might be, and thus 


help the family contriver 
out of many a dilemma. 
Black velvet may be used 
with any color, though brown looks better with 
brown, or a darker shade than the dress may be 
selected, and then the home dressmaker may 
apply it according to the needs of the gown 
and the wearer’s figure. Use it for entire 
sleeves, the uppers, lower half, or V’s inserted 
in the top. It answers for all kinds of collars, 
V's, bodice pieces shaped to the basque point 
from the side seams, pointed girdles, straps 
from the sideseams, two on either side meet- 
ing at the point; bias belts edging the basque, 
cabbage-rosettes, yokes of many forms, 
bretelles, vests and pointed Swiss waists be- 
neath a vain of the dress material; as well as 
for one front, with the other one of silk or 
woolen goods lapped over it. On the skirt it 
forms a border cut on the bias, or only a cord- 
ing at the head of a border of some other 
goods. A front or side panels are in style; also 
long points on either side reaching nearly to 
the waist-line; a gathered ruffle or box- 
plaited ruche across the front and sides of the 
dress: the centre back width, facing on the 
underskirt, binding onthe edge and length- 
wise; trimmingsin the way of bands pointed 
on one side, narrow searf pieces edged with 
fringe, ete. 
USING VELVET ECONOMICALLY AND WELL 
oes judicious use of velvet enriches a gown, 
is universally becoming, and is the one 
material that can be used with lace, silk, 
wool, cotton, ete. Ribbon velvet and gros- 
grain ribbon having a satin edge, are the favor- 
ite trimming ribbons, which are put on skirts 
in cross and lengthwise rows, as bridle bows, 
binding on the edge of the drapery whether it 
be slashed, in tabs, or plain; trim panels, 
hold a bit of drapery here and there in a 
rosette, the basque ending in rosettes 
back and front, hold the lapped basque fronts 
with rosettes, trim collars In one-pointed tab 
on each side, form bretelles, trim the wrists, 
hold the fullness of sleeves in tight little 
bows on the outside of the arm, and trim the 
frontof the basques irregularly, as three straps 
side and two or fouron the other, com 
ing diagonally across the front. The cabbage 
rosettes spoken of are used on ladies’ and 
children’s dresses and hats. They must be 
and fluffy to be asuecess, If made of 
ribbon, take thirty inches of No. 12 or No, 16 
ribbon, gather along one edge and pull it up to 
form the loose rosette, catching it lightly here 
and there in place. If made of piece silk or 
velvet, cut a bias strip two inches and a half 
wide when doubled, gather the two raw edges as 
one, draw the fullness up and form the rosette 
as described for the ribbon, and takea strip the 
width of the velvet. 
ODD WAISTS OR JACKETS 
B Vige s convenient garments are growing 
daily in favor with us, as they long have 
been in England, and are worn in theafter- 
noon at home, and to the theatre, under the 
name of tea and theatre jackets. Black silk, lace 
and nice woolen skirts are worn with them. The 
jackets are of surah, lace, crépon, chiffon, 
China silk and brocade, with a trimming of 
lace, ribbon or passementerie. Turquoise- 
blue, cream, black, Nile, tan, pink, mauve, old- 
rose and cardinal are the colors selected, If 
in possession of a short or demi-trajned black 
silk skirt, a young woman can with a couple 
of these jackets present quite a change of 
toilette ata small expense. The necks are V- 
shaped, or high in front,with a high, rolling or 
flared collar. The sleeves are high at the top, 
the back is pointed, round or in folds from the 
shoulders, and the fronts are loose over a close- 
fitting lining, with feather-stitched plaits in 
pl ice of darts, shirrings, single darts or a fancy 
belt. Puffs of chiffon prettily ornament the 
neck, wrists and top of the sleeves of silk 
jackets. The Pompadour brocades are stylishly 
finished with a loose vest of erépe the color of 
the flower prominent in the brocade. Rib- 
bons and lace may be put on ad lib, 


NEW BODICE FEATURES 

| eee round bodices are pleasing to young 
ladies who are slender enough to dispense 
with the tapering basque point. Onenew 

one has aplain back, high collar, and fronts in 
two easy folds from the shoulders, leaving a V 
space to be filled in with the sleeve material, 
whichis also used for a girdle laced in the 
back, where itis two inches and a half wide, 
and pointed in front, where it is fully nine 
inches deep, with a blunt point below the 
waist-line and a sharp one above. It has side 
and front seams upon which crochet buttons 
are sewed in aclose row. Thesleeves have a 
row of buttons up the inside seam nearly to 
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Miss HOOPER invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en- 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the elbow. The coat back rivals the pointed 
one, and many gowns are made with a prin- 
cesse back and basque front. Sleeves of two or 
more contrasting materials are worn. Onelhas 
a puff of one material at the top, and has the 
rest of the sleeve of a second fabric, buttoned 
up on the outside of the arm to meet and lap 
over this V-shaped puff. Many bodices button 
on the left shoulder and under arm seam; but, 
unless accustomed to fitting, this is a difficult 
design to follow. For a slender figure a neat 
cashmere-and-velvet basque, has the left front 
of velvet, also the collar and upper part of the 
sleeves, with the pointed back and right front 

which is without darts and lapped over to the 
left side—of cashmere. A cabbage-rosette of 
velvet ornaments the back point, and holds 
the fullness of the lapped front at the waist- 
line and just above it, the front taking a round 
appearance. Pointed basques may be trimmed 
with bretelles of velvet, ending in rosettes on 
the shoulders. Stout figures look well in the 
pointed bodices made with closely set, taper- 
ing darts, and a good length over the hips. 
For plain suits a round basque cut in square 


tabs and bound with inech-wide silk braid, 
stitched with “ E” silk, is very chic. Basques, 
or hip pieces, are added to short bodices for 


young and slender women, as large, flat pieces 
shaped similar to asquare pocket and trimmed 
with passementerie; or a box-plaited ruffle of 
the dress goods, or velvet, which stands out in 
the Elizabethan style, and gives aquaintappear- 
ance worn with the flaring collars, which, by 
the way, must fiare enough to leave the neck 
free, or they will utterly failin the desired 
effect. 


STYLISH SKIRTS 


JRINCESSE gowns have a separate drapery 
to forma square apron and Grecian plas 
tron, which is draped on the left shoulder, 

right hip and etmaeed all round, The edge of 
skirt fronts and sides are slashed in slender 
tabs, trimmed with a gathered ruffle, a box- 
plaited ruche, a flat border, or embroidered in 
a scroll design. Flat fronts, and fronts slightly 
draped over the hips in cross folds, from the 
belt, running down toward the front, are the 
styles oftenest seen, with gathered and plaited 
backs. In Paris they are working steadfastly 
to bring genuine draperies in vogue again, 
and the modistes there are making some fan- 
ciful effectsin light evening materials, but the 
idea has not taken roothere yet. Hlouse gowns 
lay on the floor in the back for four inches, 
but street dresses continue to escape the ground, 
except when some one imagines it 
stylish to drag her gown through the dirty 
streets. Cloth sleeves and worn 
with velvet basques, Fur garnitures appear 
on cloth and velvet costumes, Cloth gowns 
will be worn until late in the spring, and, 
when making one, remember to have « tailor 
sponge it first, unless you wish it to spot; cut 
the pieces to run the same way of the cloth, 
and try tosave a piece cighteen by twenty-four 
inches for a toque. A pale tan, light gray or 
old-rose cloth trimmed with black velvet, 
makes a lovely suit fora young woman, with 
a toque and cape to match. 
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opps AND ENDS FOR GIRLS 
Ses K Oxford ties or sli ypers, and hose may 


be worn with all kinds 

dressy frocks. Yellow and black is very 
fashionable for little ones. The skirt should 
touch the shoe tops of a child of three years, 
and come half way between the ankles and 
knees when six. Finish the necks of dresses 
with folds of scrim, the plaited ribbon, tourist’s- 
plaited lawn ruching, or pecot-edged ribbon 
Have waists on girls’ skirts until well grown, 
and use a corded corset- waist for misses, and a 
similar under-waist for smaller girls, which 
has shoulder-straps and hose supporters. | 
There are knee protectors and heel ditto that 
afford a wonderful saving with children’s 
hosiery. Handsome guimpes are of nain- 
sook tucks, and embroidered or Valenciennes 
insertion, through the meshes of which nar 
row ribbons are to be threaded. The front 
hair is wornin a slightly-waved straight bang, 
with wavy or curling locks in the back, until 
sufliciently large to wear the back hair in one 
Marguerite braid. Girls over fifteen usually 
wear the hair braided and looped up with a 
shell el: usp Or a ribbon. Two-buttoned dressed 
kid or jersey gloves are worn by these tiny 
women. Jaunty, broad felt hats have a soft 
crown of velvet, bunch of tips and a velvet 
knot in the back. Misses wear turbans and 
broad shapes, trimmed with birds or tips and 
velvet. Elegant coats of black velvet for little 
ones are lined with pink, blue or yellow silk, 
and trimmed with ostrich feather ruches. 
Ermine, chinchilla and astrakhan are the furs 
worn as trimmings by small girls. Velvet 
bonnets for small girls are faced with con- 
trasting silk. Black jackets for misses are 
trimmed with astrakhan, and their school 
coats are of plaid, in shades of blue, brown or 
gray. 
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DRESS AIDS FOR MOTHERS 
GIRLS’ ‘BEST FROCKS 
6 ee dresses are intended for children’s 
parties, dancing-school and for company 


use at home. Fora girl of fifteen have 
a light turquoise-blue, pink, tan or pearl-gray 


cashmere made with a gathered skirt, full 
topped sleeves and a hig lh bodice slightly 
pointed back and front, shirred at the neck 


and waist-line, and trimmed with bretelles 
ending on the shoulders in rosettes of black 
velvet. For another girl of this age have a 
pink or blue China silk, fashioned with a 
gathered skirt, edged with a box-plaited ruche 
of the material, full sleeves, and a round, full 
bodice, with a frill of lace turned over from 
the round neck to match the wrist frills. 
Then have a black velvet bodice or girdle, 
round and laced in the back and pointed in 
front. If the miss—“ standing where girl and 
womanhood meet” brunette, try a 
frock of yellow cashmere, China silk, wool 
erépe or bengaline, having bretelles, shoulder 
rosettes and rows on the skirt of No. 7 black 
ribbon velvet. Pale blue gowns are tastefully 
trimmed with gilt or silver galloon. Plaid 
surah frocks are finished with large sleeves 
and V-shaped yokes of black, blue or red 
velvet. Cream-colored dresses for girls over 
fourteen years of age, have the universally 
worn gathered skirts, slightly pointed, low 
necked, full waist, with puffed ane and a 
full guimpe shirred at the neck, anc fullsleeves 
of plain, colored or polka-dotted silk, as yel- 
low, pink, blue or mauve. The younger 
sister wears cashmere, bengaline, erépon or 
China silk gowns in yellow, with a high waist, 
shirred around the neck, and waist-line under 
a belt of black velvet ribbon, finished with 
cabbage 
the waist, back and front. The sleeve pulls 
on the shoulders, and collar, are of the velvet 
ribbon. Half-low, round waists are made 
With a velyet yoke, or may be worn with a laee 
yoke drawn up with tiny ribbons, knotted in 
rosettes here and there. Pale blue surah has 
a shirred skirt, shirred half-high waist and 
full sleeves, with a guimpe of Valenciennes 
threaded with blue ribbon No. 1. Pearl-gray 
cashmere frocks are made up with clear, dark- 
green velvet trimmings. Large buttons coy- 
ered with velvet are worn in place of the 
rosettes for a change. Velvet jacket fronts 
are dressy for girls from four to sixteen years 
of age. One shade of bright stem-green vel- 
vet ribbon is exquisite with pink, and is much 
worn by little girls. 


is a rosy 


rosettes on either side of the centre of 








THE GERTRUDE DRESS 


‘HIS is a name given to the infant's dresses 
that open in front, which fashion was first 
started in London, and is fast spreading 

here, as its utility at once impressesany mother. 
Che dresses and skirts are all shape od as usual, 
only they are opened in front instead of in 
the back, which is at once more convenient 
for the dresses and must certainly be more 
comfortable for the infant who is usually 
turned back and foward during a dressing un- 
til he or she must wonder if all the world is 
one continual “go-round.” Mothers believing 
in natural wool for undergarments, clothe in- 
fants in it from the commencement, using the 
shirts, skirts and even the dresses, 
which are of a fine camel's-hair, wool taffeta, 
which is forty inches wide and one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a yard. Physicians now do 
not advise linen, so use fine muslin sheets and 
pillow slips if anxious about the future health 
of the baby. Hair pillows, lightly stuffed, 
are also recommended by the health seekers, 
Finely-woven Shetland wool yeils are worn 
over a very young infant's face 
DRESSING BABY BOYS 


7 the way of headgear, white felt hats, hay- 
ing a ruche of lace dotted with ribbon ro- 
settes, are worn by boys of one to two years. 
Later on they wear turbans of cloth or velvet, 
having a full coown; Tam O’Shanters, sailor 
shapes, Scotch caps, pork- pie hats, ete. Their 
first coatsare of white tufted cloth, astrakhan or 
eiderdown., Then they have pea-jackets of 
blue cloth, or box-plaited skirts, single-breasted 
waists, coat sleeves and single cape overcoats. 
Beaver and astrakhan trimmings take well. 
When a year old a boy may wear cambric, 
nainsook orgingham dresses, having a gathered 
skirt, shirt sleeves, rolled collar and round 
waist fastened with paw buttons in the back. 
The waist may be box-plaited or tucked, and 
the gingham dresses may have the collar and 
wristbands of embroidery. After dressing in 
this style for a yearand a hab, these small 
men arrive at the dignity of yoke dresses 
made with kilt-plaited skirts, having a flat 
apron in front, or, if small for their age, they 
still wear gathered skirts of two breaths of 
double-width goods. The waist may have 
jacket fronts, box-plaits, or a yoke and belt of 
velvet or a contrasting woolen material. A 
lovely best suit for a boy of three years is a 
kilt and jacket waist of cream serge, with a 
China silk blouse. A sailor hat of cloth to 
match is worn, and a white lamb’s-wool coat. 
Leggins of white leather keep the legs warm. 
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USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN DOES NOT DISAPPEAR 
WHEN THE TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED, 


COMPOUND OXYGEN CREATES STRENGTH; 
THIS 
POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT 
IN ORDER TO INHALE IT, IT MUST BE RELEASED FROM THE 
INHALER BY HEAT. 
VAPOR THROUGH THE LUNGS THAT 
IN DISLODGING CLOTS AND OBSTRUCTIONS. 
ACCOMPANIES 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


MAIN- 
1S A DIRECT RESULT, BECAUSE THIS 
1S PURE NCURISHMENT. 


THIS SENDS A WARM, OXYGENATED 
iS VERY EFFECTIVE 
THE APPAR- 
EVERY TREATMENT IS 
A CHILD CAN USE IT. AND THAT'S 
THIS WARMING, REVITALIZING VAPOR 


INTO CONTACT WITH A CHILD'S LUNGS BREAKS 
AND COUGHS, AND RELIEVES CROUP IN A WONDERFULLY 


PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE REGAINED HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


THIS BOOK IS FILLED 


INDORSEMENTS OF MANY WELL KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN. 


1F YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE THE BOOK YOU WILL GET IT FREE OF CHARGE-- 
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~ Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY and Subscribe for 


Lida and M. J, Clarkson, 
Editors. 


Single Copies Me. SL per year 

Its leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: — EASY LEs- 
SONS IN ARI FANCY WORK 
AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES - 
LRUSH STUDIES, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—HomMeE NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET— HOUSE- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PAINTING — DOMESTIC HELPS 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE — ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
ETC. Fach number is Finely 
Illustrated. 
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voserays LY ne MEDIED. Greely Pant Stretcher, 
25 Cents. Agents wanted, 
B. J. Oe LELY, 715 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAGAZIN 


EASY LESSONS IN 


Drawing 2 Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 
Price 35 cents. 

Every person doing, or wishing 
to do, DRAWING or PAINTING, 
should have this book, The Ile 
lustrations, made expressly 
for this book, are practical. The 
Instructions, likeallof LIDA 
CLARKSON’S directions, are 60 
plain that a child can understand 
and use them. 





We will send this book, EAsy LESSONS IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 35 
“REE to any one sending 2%c. (stanips taken) for a THREE months’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION to INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE, 

address J. F. INGAL Ls, ‘Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


10 With name on l5c. Agents r lto 

° 3 gross a day. $8 to $20 profit. 
Outfits for stamping names on key rings, aa 
checks, &c. Other novelties. Catalogue free. 
G.W.JOPSON, Box 6%, Meriden,ct 












































































































































» HERE has never been 
a season when the 
evening gowns were so 
exquisitely simple in 
design and so artistic 
in effect. Mothers 
have learned of the 
beauty of simplicity 
and realize that stiff 
brocades, heavy velvets 
and rustling silks be- 
long to women and not young girls; while 
delicate chiffon, silk muslin or mull, and 
soft, fine crépes, daintily made, are best suited 
to the young girl. Skirts are made with great 
simplicity, a border decoration frequently be- 
ing the only trimming, while as often as not 
there is absolutely no garniture on the skirt; 
the bodice being draped and decorated either 
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A SIMPLE AND ARTISTIC HOME DRESS. (Illus. 


with chiffon frills, feather bands, or ribbons. 
The elaborate passementerie set with jewels, is 
not liked as a decoration on gowns intended 
for young:girls, as it is somewhat heavy in 
effect, having, as it does, the appearance of 
jewels; and the best jewel that a young girl 
can wear, and the only one permitted her, 
should be that of innocetice. 

Old-rose, Nile-green, pale blue, clear yellow 
and white are the tints mostin vogue. The 
odd shades—such as the sapphire-blue, the 
curious grays, the queer greens and the deep 
golden-browns—being dedicated to older 
women. 


A TYPICAL EVENING GOWN 


This dainty confection —for it deserves 
that name—is to be worn at an afternoon 


tea given “to introduce my daughter.” 
The material is pale pink chiffon; the 
skirt is quite full and is finished about the 


ow very narrow rows of rose-colored 
ribbon, while the finish is a dainty scallop in 
silk instead of a hem. The bodice, made of 
chiffon over silk, is prettily draped, the 
closing, by hooks and eyes, extending over 
one side and being quite invisible. The neck 
is cut out in the round outline which was so 
much in vogue fifty years ago, and which, 
while it shows the throat and neck, is abso- 
Rad modest. The finish is a full frill of 
chiffon with an embroidered edge. The sleeves 
are elbow length, full and gathered into a frill 
of chiffon, with a coquettish ribbon bow 
placed just on the inside. 

At one side at the waist is fastened a decora- 
tion consisting of very long loops and ends of 
rose-col bbon. The slippers are rose- 
colored satin and the stockings are rose silk. 
The fan is a rose-colored gauze one, having 
cupids chasing after rose buds painted upon 





question about woman’s wear which may be 





Mrs. MALLON will be glad to answer 


sent to her by JOURNAL readers. She asks, 
however, that she be permitted to answer 
through this Department in the JOURNAL; 
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it. The gloves are long, white, undressed 
kid. The hair is drawn up high and softly 
twisted, while a decoration consisting of a rose 
feather pompon with three rose buds standing 


up from its centre, is placed just on top De- 
veloped in any of the colors fancied, this 
gown will be in good taste, and, by-the-by, if 


one did not care to go to the expense of chiffon 
it would be quite as pretty made up in silk 
mull: then the frills could be of chiffon and 
all the belongings of white. If it were pre 
ferred, a lace frill could be used instead of the 
gauzy one, though it must be confessed that 
the thin material is more effective and rather 
more girlish. 


FOR YOU AND ME 


You and I, my friend, who have passed the 
happy days of girlhood, while we admire all 
its pretty belongings and are unselfish enough 
to want to the young people to have them, still 
realize that they are not for us, and wisely 
enough we give a great deal of thought to the 
house gown. It is essentially becoming toa 
woman who is close to, or has gone far beyond 
her thirties, and it may, of course, be made as 
elaborate or as plainly as is liked. When a 
little care is taken with it, it is perfectly suita 
ble for home evening wear, and as it looks 
pretty and saves the street costume, it fulfills 
two important duties in life. 

Cloth is specially liked for the tea-gown, and 
as it may be gotten in every shade in vogue, 
as itis wide and cuts well, it is not so expen- 
sive as at first it would seem to be. Crepon, 
crépe or any soft fabric liked, may be used for 
the long front and sleeves, and either a posi- 
tive contrast may be arranged, or the colors 
may be those in harmony. The 
golden browns combined with 
different yellow shades are 
specially liked and as they form 
a rich combination it is easy to 
understand why the wise home- 
stayer chooses them, 


A SYMPHONY IN BROWN AND GOLD. 


A symphony that would have 
delighted the soul of Mr. 
Whistler is noted in a very 
simple, but very artistic home 
dress of golden-brown cloth and 
pale yellow crepon.  (Illustra- 
tion No. 1). The cloth is used 
to form the gown proper which 
is in Princesse shape, and which 
has just sufficient train to be 
graceful. It is fitted in to the 
figure, while the long gilet ex- 
tending from the throat to the 
edge in front is of yellow crepon. 
This is gathered in at the waist- 
line and a girdle of golden- 
brown ribbon crosses it and is 
knotted in long loops at each 
side. The high collar is of the 
cloth except just in front where 
the gilet comes up and fills in 
that part. The sleeves are full, 
high ones of yellow crepon, 
with a finish formed of a frill of 
yellow chiffon with a scalloped 
edge. On the head is perched a 
coquettish little cap made of a 
chiffon frill, with golden-brown 
ribbon bows on it. These tiny 
caps have always been appre- 
ciated by English women, but the American 
woman has only assumed them lately. Her 
wisdom in doing this cannot be doubted for 
they will make a voung face look younger, 
while they will soften the lines on one that 
has looked on the world for many years. 


THE IMPORTANT BODICE 

As skirts are made so very plainly, just how 
to decorate the bodice is the continual thought 
of the dressmaker, the one at home or the 
professional. Nothing seems to have the 
same vogue as the Zouave jacket, and the best 
modistes are showing it on a great number of 
their gowns. At first it merely consisted of 
jacket fronts, but now it is an entire jacket in 
itself that may or may not be fastened to the 
bodice; it must be confessed, however, that it 
retains its position better when it is firmly 
sewed to position. Velvet jackets are elabor- 
ately trimmed with gold passementerie, are 
outiined with gold braid, or buttons, and are 
made rich by application of gold lace. When 
the jacket is a short one the girdle which is 
worn with it is of rich gold passementerie, 
with imitation jewels set in it. 

A VELVET ZOUAVE JACKET 


(Illustration No. 2). Here is shown one of 
the smartest of the Zouave jackets. The cos- 
tume is a combination of cloth and velvet, in 
color a dark hunter’s-green. The bodice fits 
very closely and is quite plain, being closed 
down the front with small, gold buttons, 
thickly set together. The velvet jacket, which 
extends all across the back, is lined with silk 
the color of the cloth, and outlined with tiny 
gilt buttons. A high collar comes up from 


the back, and extends slightly to each side 
above the jacket, but in front the cloth collar 
is seen. The sleeves are high and full, and are 
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caught in below the elbow ) deep cufl f 
velvet decorated with a line of the mess | 

tons. The girdle, which starts from the le 
seams of the bodice, 1s gold passementeri 
with stones imitating emeralds set i t The 
hat is a Toreador of yreen beaver, with decora 
tions of wilt and pompons of dark yvreen 
The gloves are of tan undressed kid. This 
bodice would be very ellective deve loped Nn 
black Phe Zouave could be of black velvet 
outlined with small, silk crocheted buttons 
while the bodice proper could be of black 
cloth. Phe belt would then be of black silk 
passementerie with jet jewels. This would be 
In specially good taste for any one wearing 


complimentary mourning, which is 
black for one month 


COLOR AND MATERIAL CONTRAST 


ol course, 


Where one has a sufficiently ge 


ond livure, or 
where there is a little too much flesh to stand 
an added trimming, an air of decoration is 
given to the bodice by a contrast, either in 


But this is something 
that must be very carefully managed to be 
effective. The French dressmaker gives the 
preference to the contrast between a plain and 
striped material, and she manages to arrange 
them so deftly that all the advantages of the 
stripe are gained, without its disadvantages 
accompanying it. A portion of the bodice 
made of the striped stuff simply running up 
and down, is neither picturesque or becoming, 
and, for that reason, the clever modiste makes 
the striped material form the side sections of 
the bodice. 


materials or colors 


A NOVELTY IN BODICES 
(Illustration No. 3). Just how this is done 
is shown here. The material is a soft black 
bengaline, and that used to con- 
trast with it is of striped bengaline 
in black and yellow. In front 
and at the back the plain ma- 
terial is draped to position, the 


vathers coming down to a fine 
point which, in the back, is 
finished with a rosette of black 


velvet ribbon. The striped ma- 
terial is cut out to form the side 
portions and carefully fitted so 
that V-shaped outlines are ob- 
tained, the result being that while 
an apparent width is gained across 
the bust, the waist is made to look 
much smaller. The sleeves are of 
the plain bengaline, very fall and 
high, and the collar a simple 
curate one of the plain fabric. 
The bonnet is the low, oval toque 


most in vogue, of black velvet 
with yellow. Prince-of-Wales 
feathers at the back and front, 


and with velvet ribbon tying it 
under the chin, The gloves are 
of black undressed kid 


with a 
heavy stitching on the back. 
In black and searlet, in black 


and white, in black and blue, or in any of the 
colors that contrast well with black, such a 
bodice could be arranged, and as its chief 
virtue is that it is becoming to a stout woman 


it ought to have a wonderful vogue. It must 
not be believed that there are not many 
beautiful bodice decorations that are quite 


suitable for the general woman, nor must she 
think that they are only adapted to the ex- 
tremely young girl. American women, more 
than those of any other nation, are willing 
to grow old soon, And this is largely due to 
the fact that they dress too old. All the 
elaborate decorations, all the frocks made 
with an air of great richness are intended for 
women and not for young girls. 

The woman over thirty is the woman who 
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is catered to by dressmakers all over the world, 
for they realize that the young girl is best 
gowned when you forget just what she wears 
and remember only that she possesses the at- 
traction of youth; while the other woman, 
like a fine picture that needs study, requires a 


AN ATTRACTIVE NOVELTY IN BODICES. 
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I ] ef eto | g out her | points 
The m il Of this is laily addressed to m 
learest friend, the neral woman, as she 
I dre vo e! rh Cit have people 
te e aout f lest that she 18 
t ears y I t n I rded in the 
fan bible 

| re ly the d ot thie other of child 
ren, especially of ! to dre well and look 
her best Shes yuuld be the ideal woman to 
them, and ideality and dowdiness never went 
tovether When a boy finds that his own 
mother is the most tastefully gowned, the 
most hospitable and the most delightful to 
look at, he feels a pride, a loving pride in her 


in his e 
trouble she 


that shows 


es, and should repay her 
for all the 


has taken. 

















AN ELEGANT VELVET ZOUAVE JACKET. (Illus. No. 2) 


You see, my friend, I am an ardent believer 
in the right of a woman to look her best. It 
is not only her right, but her duty. <A pleas 
ant appearance will often do more to keep the 
lambs, that incline to stray, at home than al- 
most anything else, A dowdy will never 
have any good influence. Women in this 
country are the gentle power behind the 
throne, and knowing this they must remember 
that a queen would not retain her throne long 
if she did not surround herself with all the 
pomp and majesty possible. Now you are 
different you rule happy homes and 
loving hearts, but it is necessary that you 
should have for your pomp and majesty a 
charming appearance and a gracious manner. 
These two essentials to woman’s work and 


queens 


(Illus. No. 3) 


influence in the home are not so difficult of 
attainment as some are apt to suppose. The 
first is gained by giving due thought to 
your being gowned as becomes a gentlewoman ; 
the next because you wish all the world well 
and happy. 
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HE day has gone by when 
the French people gave to 
the jersey the abominable 
name which they thought 
Oo well suited to it, @ e. 
“ cache-misere,”’ which, freely 
translated, means “slut 
cover,” They thought of 
the jersey as a something to 

be assumed in a hurry, that was more or less 
ill-fitting, u more, and which was the 
refuge of the dowdy woman who was too 
lazy to get herself into a properly-boned and 
properly-fastened bodice. But the Parisian is 
nothing if not an improver, and after months 
had gone by and he saw the possibilities of 
the jersey for morning or home wear, its use 
for assumption with skirts that had outgrown 
their bodices, and its when 
did not wish to have a bodice ruined by wear- 
ing it under a heavy coat, he determined to 
make it well-fitting and pretty. So it has 
come out in dark colors with hair-lines upon it, 
but made up to be becoming, although the orig- 
inal stockinet is still used. American women 
have always looked well in jerseys, and it can- 
not be doubted they will receive the new 
jersey, the idealized jersey, with open arms 





ually 


advantages one 


A FRENCH JERSEY 


No. 4). The jersey shown in 
this illustration is of dark-blue stockinet, 
striped with scarlet. It is fitted in exactly as 
a basque would be, having a couple of plaits 
in the back to give a graceful fullness, while 
an inserted yest, closed with small, blue but- 
tons, is made of the material cut so that the 
stripe runs across and so forms a pretty contrast 
to the rest of the jacket. The coat sleeve has 
a cut cuff, and over the collar is a broad, blue 
ribbon looped and tied in a manner that, oddly 


[llustration 


enough, gives breadth to the shoulders. 

I cannot say too much in commendation of 
these jerseys for women who have to wear 
heavy coat Experience teaches one that a 
nice bodice is rubbed, even if the coat has a 
silk lining, and as the life of a bodice anyhow 


is a short one, every economical woman feels 
that she wants to prolong it as much as possi- 
ble, for the day always comes when she wishes 
to wear her entire gown without an outside 
wrap. 


SOME VELVET COATS 


Twenty years no bride thought her 
trousseau complete unless she had in ita vel 
vet coat; oftentimes this was a loose ill-fitting 
jacket, elaborately covered with jet and 
trimmed with Mechlin lace, and in it the 
happy bride appeared like her own grand- 
mother. However, she felt that she had the 
right thing, and notwithstanding it made her 
appear so much older, she had that intense 
feeling of satisfaction that comes from the 
knowledge of possessing just what La Mode de- 
mands. Gradually the velvet coat sank into dis 
favor, but now, improved and made beautiful, 
it is given a decided yogue. Black, golden- 


aw 
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THE NEW AND GRACEFUL JERSEY. 


brown, hunter's-green, a blue that is almost 
black, and gray, the silver-gray shade, are the 
colors fancied for velyet coats. and the decora- 
tion is either fur or feathers Frequently a 
very high collar of velvet, lined with feathers. 
1s about the throat. but quite as often the 
collar is of fur. 

A few coats have been seen intended for 
driving, that have the outside of the Medici 
collar made heavy with gold passementerie, 
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(Illus. No. 











thickly set with imitation to- 
pazes ; this is most effective on 
a golden-brown velvet, though, 
curiously enough the collar 
gains an Elizabethan air from 
Others that are all-black 
have a feather trimming for the 
collar, and the heaviest and 
most elaborate of jet to make 
gorgeous the outside and add 
to the general effect. 


BLACK VELVET AND PERSIAN COAT 


Black velvet is used 
for making this coat. It is carefully fitted in 
the back and has a double-breasted, semi- 
loose front, closed with curiously enamelled 
buttons — sufficiently 
handsome to form a 
decoration. The 
Medici collar is of 
black Persian lamb, 
wired to remain in 
position, and a pip- 
ing of Persian ex- 
tends the entire depth 
of the edge that laps 
over. The sleeves 
are full and high on 
the shoulders, fit in 
more closely below 
the elbow and have 
a narrow Persian cuff 


ay Oe 


(Illustration No. 5). 


finish. The hat is 
black velvet with a 
tiny black feather 


just in front, and a 
full cluster of them 
at the back. The 
veil is one of the ex- 
tremely thin tulle 
ones, with tiny velvet 


stars fastened on it. 
The gloves are of 


pale-gray dressed kid 
with a heavy black 
stitching. 

Apropos of veils it 
may be said that the 
veil is every day of 
more and more im- 
portance, and the one 
to be worn with a 
large hat is increas- 
ing in length until it 
seems very probable | 
that it will be worn \ 
like those of our 
grandmothers, — fall- 
ing on the | 
bodice and flying | 
across the face as | 
every passing wind 
directs. A gray velvet 
jacket, made after the 
model shown, is trim- 
med with gray krimmer, a brown one with 
mink, a dark-green one with Persian lamb 
and a blue one with mink. This is a shape 
that, with fur or feather trimming, will look 
well developed in cloth, care being taken that 
the buttons are absolute novelties. 


THE FANCY SLEEVES 


A rival to the full velvet sleeve has arisen 
in the form of those made of heavy silk. 
That is, not necessarily heavy in weight, but 
the silk that shows a heavy cord. These are 
noted on cloth frocks amd are usually the 
same color as the material, though on quite 
young girls a bright plaid, forming a 
decided color contrast, is fancied, 

Braided sleeves can be bought already 
to put in a gown, and so can those that 
are made entirely of jeweled passe- 
menterie, A very smart pair is made 
of gold and silver cord in a veritable 
spider-web pattern—a design that would 
show well over the bare arm, or might 
be put over some delicate color in silk 
or chiffon. The baby sleeve fancied 
with a low bodice is just now made a 
little deeper by flounces of chiffon, 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE HAIR 


How to wear one’s hair is really a 
most important question, for on its be- 
ing becoming or not depends so much, 
A low arrangement of the hair is given 
the preference for daytime, although 
the woman who does not find this 
suited to the shape of her face should 
not permit herself to wear it under any 
circumstances. However, as the oval 
face is much more general in this than 
any other country, the low arrangement 
is possible to almost all. Smooth waves 
are very much liked, and these waves are 
produced, not by putting the hair up in 
pins, but by using an iron specially 
made for that purpose. This is heated, 
the tress of hair is laid between, the iron 
closed and the hair when taken out is in 





lox se 


a beautiful, natural-looking wave to 
which the epithet of “fuzzy” could 


never be applied. However, one would 
to do this, inasmuch the iron is 
rather difficult to manage by one’s 
self, and a burnt set of tresses is not 
desirable. 


as 


in the centre, wave it and draw it back 
over the tips of her ears, and then coil 
it in a loose knot low on the back, 
the woman who really has her hair 
arranged in the most fashionable man- 
1) ner, Pictures of Mrs. Kendal, or Jane 

Hading, show this arrangement so per- 

fectly that a deft-fingered woman can 
easily adjust her coiffure after them. 


A PICTURESQUE GREEK COIFFURE 


For evening, when the open-crown bonnet is 
worn, or when very full dress is obligatory, an 
effort is usually made to dispose the hair after 
some of the pretty Greek fashions that permit 
the use of a fillet ora fancy comb. A style 
very much liked, is where the bang is not a 
heavy one, rather short and is soft and not 
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The woman who can part her hair | 








A VELVET AND PERSIAN COAT. 





frizzily curled. The hair at the sides and back 
is slightly waved and drawn up very high, 
the ends all being curled and fastened down 
with lace pins so that the effect of short hair 
is attained. About the hair is a band of gold 
set with turquoises. 

The woman who is wise enough to know 
that the first mark that the years set upon her 
is just back of her ears, will be wise enough 
to draw her hair down, unless it grows very 
low and conceal these lines. By doing this 
she may add a little age to her face, but she 
will entirely obliterate the very certain marks 
of time. The wise woman is she who hay- 
ing found a coiffure that absolutely suits her 
face, remains faithful to it, and though styles 
may come and go she retains an individuality 
that fortunate 
women, who have not 
discovered just the 
right mode of arrang- 
ing their locks, can 
only envy. 

Where the hair is 
not very long, and 
yet one does not wish 
to wear a braid, a 
coiffure may be at- 
tained. Arrange the 
front in a soft bang 
and then draw the 
longer hair to the 
back, brushing it un- 
til it is very glossy. 


less 


Just in the centre 
draw it together and 
tie with a narrow, 


black ribbon; curl 
the ends and then 


comb them out, and 
the small quantity of 
hair will look like a 
great deal, tied to 
keep it within 
bounds. This mode 


is becoming to all 
women who find a 
low knot suited to 


their faces ; the fluffy 
bunch does not come 
far enough forward 
to give theimpression 
of short hair. 

To the girl who 
writes and asks me 
about dyeing her 
hair I want to say 
** Don’t,”’ in the most 
ant | emphatic way, The 
nen) unnatural color will 
yw not be suited to your 
eyes or your skin, 
and you will not 
have deceived any 
body, while you will 
have convinced a 
number of people as to your folly. 

My dear girl, stamp yourself as foolish in 
some other way, but do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, permit yourself to make your 
brown tresses a meretricious gold. 


Bridal, Ball and 
Evening Toilets. 


For Balls, Weddings, Receptions, Amateur 
Theatricals and the like,we have an unrivalled 
assortment 


(Illus. No. 5) 





Grenadines, 
Veilings, Cashmeres, in all the delicate shades ; 


of Crepes, Tulles, 


and every desirable weave in all-silk fabrics, 
adapted to the present style of drapery. 

We make a special point of furnishing to 
our Mail Order trade, Bridal Outfits, Bride- 
maids’ Gowns, Graduation and Ball Dresses, 
in as satisfactory a manner as when purchases 
are made in person. 

Requests for samples, to receive proper at- 
tention, should state clearly the kind and 
quality of fabrics desired. 


James Mclreety & Co, 





Broadway and 11th Street, 


Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST ANDO MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 


MADE FOR 


Hummer Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, NV. Y. City. 
—) MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S 
~ DRESS REFORM _ 
1) ABDOMINAL and HOSE SUPPOR™2, 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation inclose two-cent stamp. Agents 
wanted, Address 


EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
261 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 




















THE WORLD AROUND. 
~ BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
GENUINE 


'THOMSON'S GLOVE FITTING 


The utmost per- 











fection in the art of 


Corset Making has 


been reached in our 


STYLE R CORSET 


cut on the latest 
French designs, in 
SHORT, MEDIUM 


and EXTRA LONG 
waists. 
These Corsets will 


satisfy the most fas- 





tidious. 


MADE IN ROYAL FAST BLACK, 
WHITE AND FRENCH GRAY. 


INITIAL 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


There is an entire change in the style 
of Initial Handkerchiefs this season, the 
initial being smaller and better sewed, 
making the handkerchief more attract- 
ive in every way. 

We placed our order for these goods 
early last spring, long before an ad- 
vance in duties or prices was talked of, 
and consequently own them very cheap. 

We have made a specialty for years 
of Initial Handkerchiefs for the Holli- 
day season, such a really suitable and 
acceptable Christmas present do they 
make. We do not believe such value 
and assortments can be found anywhere. 
Ladies’, 25 cents each, or six for $1.50; 
Gentlemen’s, 35 cents, or six for $2.00. 
Postage, 6 cents. Where six handker- 
chiefs are purchased, they are mailed 
in a pretty box, the only additional 
charge being the 3 cents for postage. 
Send at once, mentioning THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Carments CUARANTEED to FIT 
PERFECTLY without Trying on. 


E"REE;: 


by return mail full descriptive cir- 
culars of MOODY'S NEW TAILOR BYB- 
TEM OF DRESS CUTTING. Any lady 
of ordinary intelligence can easily 
and quickly learn to cut and make 
any garment, in any style, to any 
measure for lady or child, Address 


MOODY &CO.CINCINNATI,O. 


A TAILOR SYSTEM FREE 
Any ONE WHO CAN READ, CAN LEARN TO CUT PERFE 
FITTING GARMENTS IN HALF AN HOUR-F W ‘ 

N. FITS ANY EOQRM END FOR AR f 
-\EXCELSIOR SCALE C 


566 BR A 


ADWAY, AL NY 
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TETIMONIALS 
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LADIES! 

Will C. Rood’s Magic Scale is the best, most perfect 
and simple Ladies’ Tailoring System now In use. 
Over 115,000 sold. Cuts all garments worn by Ladies 
and Children (including under-garments and sleeves), 


to fit the form perfectly, without trying on or refitting. 
It is easily learned. 


30 DAYS ON TRIAL. 


If you will send us this advertisement and $3.00 we 
will ‘send you the Magic Scale and Instruction Book, 
post-paid, and if not entirely satisfactory, you can 
return it to us within 30 days, and we will refund every 
cent of your money. We refer tothe Ricker National 
Bank : agents American and Pacific express companier 
and the postmaster, all of this city. 


$1.00 PER MONTH. 


If you are poor, and will furnish good references as 
to your honesty, you can send $1.00 with your order, 
and $1.00 per month until you have paid $3.00 in all. 
If vou return the scale within 30 days, we will refund 
the $1.00. Good agents wanted everywhere. Descrip- 
tive circulars free. Address ROOD MAGIC SCAL 
Co., Quincey, 1. 
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that would ( wecredited to 
! @ Asst e flower, is greatly 
—IHE small toque-like liked, and ny bunches of it are put whereve 
bonnet has certainly they are most becoming. on either large hats 
| heen given the suprem or small bonnets The French faney for com 
. acy this season, and bins lark blue and violet is obtaining, and 
| it has triumphed far be is noted very often where the bonnet is of blue 
yond what even its most cloth, for then at t bunch of 1 let 
ardent admirers hv ped nestles either just among the decoration i 
| forit. It has made sit front, or a cluster one is placed conspi ly 
| ting behind a woman at the back, 
with a bonnet on, a ; 
pleasure rather than a A FANCY FOR CROWNS 
misery; and it is given tothe heads of the Every woman may be queen in her own 
average woman the taut, trim look that never household. but everv woman has not the right 
comes with a large hat, no matter how pou to wear a wh Con equently it is the one 
turesque it may be. Velvet, cloth, and, for thingto which she aspires, and which, if she 
evening, crépe and chiffon are used for these eannot assume by right divine, she does 
small bonnets; a band or coronet decoration, —¢}rough the ingenuity of the milliner. Many 
of the coronets are fac-similes of those be- 
longing to barons, counts or dukes. Those 
most liked are in jet or steel, though some 
very elaborate ones made of gold and set with 
imitation gems are exhibited forevening wear, 
The jet coronet is adapted to all times and 
places, and is equally effective on cloth or 





A PINK AND GOLD BONNET. (Illus. No. 6) 


or the few 
is draped, 


flowers fancied, while the 
never adding very much to the 
height, although it may to the elaborate 
air. Those intended for evening wear usually 
have the crown left open, permitting the high 
coiffure to show through and quite incidentally 
risking the possession of a neuralgic head- 
ache. 

Almost every woman has among her belong- 
ings sufficient material to make a small bonnet, 
and velvet may be steamed, cloth pressed, and 
gauze freshened over the tea-kettle for use on 


material 


the tiny chapeau. Pale blue, old-rose, deep 
pink, light olive, gray, and, of course, white 


are used for evening bonnets. Where chiffon 
is the material it simply constitutes a puff 
between fillets of gold, oftentimes jeweled or 
jet. When velvet or cloth form the bonnet 
proper it is draped lengthwise, the bands 
are put on in oval shape and thedecoration is 
justin front, or just at the back, oftentimes in 
both places at once. Although it seems more 
harmonious to have ties the color of the 
bonnet, yet when a very light tint is worn it 
will be found that 
dark strings are more 
becoming; for this 
purpose black may be 
used on any bonnet 
no matter how light 
it may be. 


A PINK AND GOLD 
BONNET 


(Illustration No. 6). 
Pale pink velvet is 
used for this little 
bonnet, which is in 
reality only a draped 
toque, open at the top. 
From the back come 
forward two Greek 
fillets of gold; in 
front, just where they 
meet, is a knot of the 

ink velvet, and above 
it a tiny tip of a pale 
yellow that is the 
nearest color to gold 
imaginable. At the 
back are three larger 
tips of the same shade, 
= stand up in rather 

ronounced fashion. 
T e ties ure of very 
dark golden-brown 
velvet, so dark that 
they look almost 
black; they come 
from the back and are arranged in loops and 
ends just under the chin. 

Another pretty bonnet of this style is made 
of pale blue crépe; the Greek bandsare thickly 
studded with tiny rhine stones, and the smail 
feathers that pose themselves as if they be- 
longed to the Prince of Wales, are pure white. 
The ties areof black ribbon velvet. A bonnet 
made of chiffon is of pale yellow. The shape 
rather inclines to the Marie Stuart. There are 
three decided bands of jet that fitclosely on the 
head, and between each is a low puff of the 


chiffon. At the front isa jet star, very large 
and very brilliant, that stands up far above 
the band and makes a most effective decoration. 


Although light colors are chosen for evening 
bonnets they may be worn at that time 





A CLOTH CORONET BONNET. 
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velvet. At illustration No. 7 is shown a most 
charming cloth bonnet, on which isa finely cut 
jet coronet. 


A CORONETED BONNET 
cloth forms 
oftly 
little more 


Dark 
material 
shape thatis a 


blue 


being 


this bonnet, 
draped over a 


the 
toque 
round than oval, 
The edge has a soft frill finish of black lace 
that rests against the hair. The coronet is 
about an inch from the edge and stands up as 
rom the 


pictured, back come forward the 
pointed loops known “donkey's ears,’ 
which are heldin position by long, cut-jet pins. 
The ties are of blue velvet ribbon, come from 
the back and are Jooped slightly on one side 
Of course, such a bonnet could be developed 
in any color that is becoming, or which har 
monized with the gown 

In puttingaway a bonnet that has an elab 
orate jet decoration upon it, continual care is 
the price of its appearance. The jets have a 
very undesirable way of falling off if due re 


spect is not shown them, and the wise woman 
isthe one who keeps plenty of tissue paper, 
has a sufficiently large box for herbonnet and, 


when itis put back in its home for the night, 
she sees that plenty of soft paper, well 
crumpled up is about the crown No crown 
looks well that has suffered from the loss of 
jewels, so that if oneof thelittle jet facets falls 
off, either replace it yourself with some good 
gum, or if it hasbeen lost on the street voto 
some large trimming establishment, where a 


specialty is made of jet 
in order for you, 

By-the-by, this rule about ti paper is 
applicable as well to the decorations on your 
gowns. The bodice that is folded and put 
away should hi several sheets of tissue 
paper laid between its trimming and the ma 
terial itself, else the jet will loose its glitter and 
the imprint of the pattern will be found on 
the fabrie opposite. 

To know how to put 


and have them put it 


ive 


things away means to 
know how to have your clothes look well 
The best modistes do not advocate folding 
skirts; instead they prefer that they should be 
hung by the loops that are on each side 
Reyular bags the fulllength of the skirt, made 
of a cheap quality of muslin, are in use for 
evening, or light-colored frocks. The string is 
drawn at the top, and 
the fancy skirt is shut 
out of the way of dust, 
and yet is not accumu 
lating wrinkles. Coats 
are best hung up, but 
hung, however, on a 
frame, and not by a 
loop at the back of the 


neck. Bodices should 
be laid out flat, the 
sleeves stuffed with 


paper and crossed over 


the front. If the 
bodice is one that is 
not worn often, paper 


should fill in between 
the front and the back, 
and all delicate trim- 
mings should have a 
tissue- paper lining 
over them. 

All furs that are not 
coats should be kept in 


the boxes in which 
they come, nothing 


being so destructive to 
a muff as the hurried 
putting it in a bureau 
drawer. Women are 
surprised that their 
furs flatten, and yet 
they never seem to 
think that the cause 
might be found in the 
care given them. Shoes should be in a tem- 
perate atmosphere, the extremes of heat or 
cold being bad for them. Veils should be 
lightly folded and thrown in a large box, and, 
every now and then, they should be looked 
over that it may be discovered as to whether 
their edges do not need trimming. 

All the little belongings, brooches, hand- 
kerchiefs, lingerie, etc., should have their places 
and, most important of all, be in them, 
that when the hurry-time comes there will be 
no necessity to send out a search-warrant fora 
pair of gloves or a handkerchief. 

This is the sort of eternal vigilance that 
makes a wardrobe not only a_ success, but 
allows the woman who possesses it to always 
look well-dressed 


(Illus. No. 7) 


SO 





ABOUT BLACK SILK DRESSES 
What woman does 


not desire to look nice, 
ind what dress is more universally becoming 
to a woman than a nice silk? 

A woman who has in her wardrobe a really 
“wl black silk, has the pleasant consciousness 
tshe has vendo in which she will al 
ys be well an ssed, and which will be ap- 

} priate to every occasion 

Women with but little money, are very apt 

to feel that a good dress of this kind is be- 

md their means. Tur Lapires’ Home Jour- 


NAL Otlers a plan whereby their readers and 
subscribers may obtain dress-patterns of the 
best black silks without the 
m whatever. Send for an explana- 
Ad- 
Philadelphia 


any mey 
tion and request samples of the goods. 


dress Lapies’ Home Journat, 


BALL'S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 
If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 


them, if the Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
After Three Weeks’ Wear, 


It may be returned to usand 
money will be refunded, 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 
Chicago and New York 
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PERFECT FITTING DRESSES, 





} 


|} ences 





, dealers everywhere. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No one using a Chart or Square 
can compete with The McDowell 
ent Drafting Machine in Cut 
tylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 
ti Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol 
Blows every Fashion. An Invention 
aS WY reful as the Sewing Machine 













| Se nd ae Hiuctvete 4 Cireular. 
THE MeDOWELL ©O, 
6 West 14th St., New York City, 


McCabe's 


LADY AGENT Celebrated Corsets and Waists. 
SAMPLE FREE ST. LOUIS CORSET 60., ST. Lonis, Mo. 


JHILADELPHI APS 
every description of goods; 
given; orders by 
Send for circular. 


Send for terms to Mme. 


~ Purchasing Bureau for 
: free of charge; best refer- 
mail promptly attended to. 
MISS IL. ©. WILSON, 712 Pine St. 


LADIES CAN DO THEIR SHOPPING 


in Alas ha DET without visiting the city. 
Mks. R. C. CRA ia. Purchasing Agent, } Send stamp 
1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. § for circular. 


DON’T FAIL TO BUY THE 

‘*Dragon”’ 

Fast Black 
Dress 
Fabrics, 


Seeneaven hit Plain, Lace and 
' Washing. Plaid Effects. 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 








Does not Crock 
or Fade, 














ASK FOR 


Am berBone 


DRESS STAYS. 


They are Better than whalebone and Cheaper. 
Will not Rust, Spit, Break, Splinter or Cut Wearing 
Apparel. Are Pliable and * Highly Elastic. If your 
dealers have not Amber Bone, insist on their pro- 
curing itfor you. Sample set (10 pieces) by mail, 30¢ 


AMBER BONE MFG, CO., South Bend, Ind, 


aa See Name ** EVER READY’’ 
on back AIDE D R E ss STAY aod but Png 


of each 


YPSILANTI ORESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


expenditure of 
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Duplex Twills, 


‘THE 


The Gilbert Manufacturing 
ing and have 


( 


ROWNIMG TRIUMPH 
IN THE TEXTILE WORLD,” 


FOR SEVEN MONTHS 
Co. have been experimer 
at last succeeded in bring ug © pertere 


tion the lightest and firmest fabric ever u 


LADIE» 

In weaving, the thread 

stretch is reduced to the 

_“ We challenge 
for firmness.” 

“Every lady in this land should u 

The expense 


DRESS LININGS 


are so tied together that the 
Testevderstiryy 
the world to produce its equal 
se this cloth 
attending 


to be exact, $370,700 


colors. Gilbert’s Fast Black 


making the change necessary 
on all our looms, will be nearly 
= 100,000, 
Deliveries will commence in January, 1891 in plain 
cand very stylish patterns 
in fast black padded work. O. P. Dor™ AN, Pre 


DRESS CUTTING 


A Tailor, Pigthod. 


eve ian 
cutter in half an hour. 
Send for circular- 8B. M. KUH 


WAIST, SLEEVE and 
Simplest and most practical 
y tm ye pk become a practical dress- 
Jalf Price to introduce it! 
, laventor, Bloomington, Lil, 


Fast Black Stockings. 





Send for price-list 


BEST 


CALICO. 


ASK FOR THE 
NEW 
STYLE OF 


Weguarantee an absolute. 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve by wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wear- 
ing qualities, 

None genuine without our 
trade mark on each pair. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 

927 Broadway, New York, 

2 West Mth St., New York 

107 S, State St., Chicago 

49 West Street, 

66 W. 4th St., Harm's Palais 

Royal, Cincinnati 

57 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

Lo is 


Soston 


519 Olive St., St. 





WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


WE 


In every town in the lt 
M. E. 
X. 


PRINTS 


LADY AGENT 

nited States to sell our 
Adjustable Form Corset, and the 
L. REFORM WAIST. 


WANT A 


They are recommended by Physicians, Dressmakers 


and hundreds of ladies wearing them. 
address ELGIn Corset Co., 62 


For particulars, 
tiver street, Elgin, Il 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.'S 


SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


AND ALL THE PRIESTLEY FABRICS ARE 
STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, 


On the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in GILT Letters. 


Unless so Stamped 


LADIES, 
TO SEND A TWO-CENT 


they are 


not Genuine. 





DON’T FAIL 


STAMP 


FOR SAMPLES OF 


Kinc Puirie Cambric, 


Kinc Puitie Lawns, 
Kine Putte Nainsook. 


— ALSO — 


ImpeRIAL Cambric. 


Above goods are unequaled for LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, and INFANT'S wear. Orders easily 


filled by mail. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 85 Worth Street, New York. 


VELUTINA 


For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, 


equally handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 


“ Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” 


stamped on selvage: 
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Are 


Your health 
is a citadel. 
The winter's 
storms are 


months 


vigorous or depleted? 
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YOu x 
Fortified! 


the coming enemy. 





23 


\ 
AN 


You know that this enemy will sit down for five long 
outside this citadel, and do its best to break in and destroy. 

citadel garrisoned and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. 
How long can it fight without help? 


Is this 
Is it 
Have you made 


provision for the garrison by furnishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 


It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting: powers against disease; 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, General Debilty, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 


the constitution to hold the 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s 


Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 


ical Profession all over the worid, because its ingredients are scientifically 


combined in such a manner as to greatly increase 


their remedial value 


fort of health. 





Palatable as Milk. 


CAUTION. —Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Be sure and get the genuine, Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 








DRAINAGE FOR | HOUSE-PLOTS 


By Su LEY DARE 


‘ T oneht ages fixed by law that all 

land for building purposes 

We should be first laid with ‘desing 

3 fifteen feet apart, in good work- 

f ing order to last a lifetime. The 

See” vyround once drained and clean 
ted should remain so, 


We will all probably live to 
find sink and cesspool as obsolete as the 
old Jeach-barrel and dye-tub are now Till 
cesspools are abolished health will be 
practically unknown, The old English cus- 
tom was to keep the waste-heap beside the 
door, where all “left-overs” were flung 
indiscriminately, They were not much 
better indoors, for Charles Reade tells us that 
“the English gentry in velvet jerkins and 
chicken-toed shoes, trod floors of stale rushes, 
foul receptacle of bones, decomposing morsels, 


spittle, and all kinds of abominations.” Our 
manners have improve (las regards the interior 
of the house; but it is not so much an im- 


provement to diy a hole and sink the wastes 
within a rod or two, as the usual custom is. 

In olden times, the plague raged and the 
spotted fever. In our time diphtheria and sear- 
let fever desolate families, and if as many died 
by cholera weekly as pneumonia and diph- 
theria sweep off each spring, a panic would 
seize the country. 

Nor is this all. The majority of women 
rarely know what it is to be well and strong. 
They work like galley slaves till they break 
down; but they seldom know the tireless 
energy which delights in work. The reason 
is, they are poisoned from childhood, The air 
they breathe, if not the water they drink, is 
charged with decomposing waste How should 
they have any but bloodless cheeks, blue lines 
round the eyes, and Janguor unspeakable? 

Briefly, all house slop should go on the 
grass or about the roots of trees till the ground 


freezes. Plants filter it safely, and, as horticul- 
turists tell us, they are able to use in growth 


ten times as much water as comes in the heavi- 
est rainfall, there is no danger of overfeeding 
them. All sweepings and garbage that can he 
burnt in stove or furnace with open drafts, 
shouid be so disposed of, and the earth system, 
weekly if not daily renewed. 

So long as towns and houses are planted on 
the graves of effete and decaying 
lony life will be cut short, and its 
will be ache and exhaustion, 

In winter, cemented cisterns, ventilated and 
disinfected with copperas, may receive slops; 
or, better still, by a new invention which filters 
them at the sink, they may be run off as clear 
water, to be used in spring for irrigating the 
garden, to the great saving of “town water.” 

When this is done, and not before, we may 
hope to xeep food pure and homes safe. 
Without such searching reforms, clean life 
and pure air are simply impossible. Dulled 
senses, used to contamination from their first 
breath, do not perceive it. 

The owners of the pig-farms about cities 
cannot realize the effluvia which desolates 
miles around their places, yet women have 
been known to die of such odors. Country 
people recognize the sickly house smells of 
city dwellings, unfelt by the residents, and 
country folk in turn are unconscious of 
the back-door smells which rise in village 
Streets over the scent of ap yple blossoms and 
fruiting orchards. But bad air kills as surely, 
whether recognized or not. 


substance. th) 
best strength 


THE LIP-RING OF THE MANGANJA 
By W. P. Ponp 
T is avery curious study to 
note the variety of feminine 
ornamentation in the 
different nations, and how 
what may be considered as 
a beautifier by one race be- 
comes a positive mons 
trosity and deformity in the 
eyes of anotLer. One of the 
most curious decorations in 
the world is adopted by the women of the 
Manganja tribe, imhabiting a country in Af- 
rica near one of the 
the Zambesi. It is called the “ pelele.” This 
isaring, but it is fixed neither in the ear nor 
the nose as with other races, but in the upper 
lip. It is a ring made of ivory, metal, or 
humboo, according to the wealth of the wearer ; 
is nearly an inch in thickness, and varies in 
diameter at the will of the wearer, many being 
nearly three inches in diameter from outer 
edyve to edyve When the virls are very younhy 
they have the lip pierced with two holes close 
to the nose, and a small wooden peg inserted 
to keep the wound from closing. When the 
wound heals, two small holes are left in the 
lip, into which larger peg ively in 
troduced until, in about two years, the full 
sized “ pelele” can be worn, Its eflect, when 
worn, is indescribable. When at rest it hangs 
down over the mouth; when food is taken, it 
projects horizontally, like a small shelf, and 
when the dusky maiden smiles upon her ad 
mirer, it elevates itself, turning upside down 
until its lower edge rests against the bridge of 
the nose, the tip of the nose appearing 
through the centre, and the eyes looking 
round each side. As the teeth are pener 
ally filed to sharp points, until they re- 
semble those of a erocodile, the effect may 
be better imagined than described. Chikanda 
Kudze, wife of the great chief, had a“ 
that hung below her chin. 
The origin of this horrible 
unknown, and the reasons given for it are 
amusing, the natives saying, “ What kind of a 
creature would a woman be without a pelele?” 
She would have a mouth like a man and no 
beard to cover it.” In different districts it 
varies slightly in shape, being eylindrical, in 
stead of round; or like a flat dish, instead of 
a ring. 
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SOWING THE WHIRLWIND 

TAUGHTY, naught) 
4 head! We'll whip the bad old chair! 

And the young) mother 
strikes the dumb thing several sharp blows, 
The baby crows with delight over the castiga- 
tion that the chair receives; tears from joy, 
not pain, chase down his little checks, and the 
troubled mother is satisfied, since she prefers 
laughter, to tears, in her offspring. Does she 
realize that under this regime she is fostering 
a vindictive spirit in her child that may, per 
chance, grow with his growth, 
with his strength, till in later years he may 
strike a murde srous blow when angered by a 
companion’s injury ? 

The spirit of retaliation is, alas! 
fully natural in our little ones; 
cessity of inculeating the Mas ter’s teac hing g, 
when hesaid: “ But whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn the other also.” 

Fannie I. FANCHER 


too pain- 
hence the ne- 


northern tributaries of 


forthwith | 








y chair, to bump baby’s | 


and strengthen | 

















“WE , SELL, DIRECT TO FAMILIES 


And make it easy for you to buy of us no matter where you live. 














| Yes, my dear, your Mar- Estab. 1859. 
chal & Sinith Piano is a de Tncor, 1 
lighful one, the tone is so 

/ 935 aweet and pure, the action 

80 fairy-like, and the finish 

ORGANS 60 elegant that nothing is 
left ri 


to wish for Their 
Organs, too, are as sweet aad 
beautiful as their Pianos. 


x , $500 


/ wrote and to!d them Just 
what! wanted, and they sent 
it to me, agreeing to take it 
bach and paythefreightboth « 
ways if | did not like it, but 


ee 
Pi ANOS / could not be better pleased -.. 
if | hada thousand tochoose 7 


\. $1500 from. The dtl ta- * ata 
$ loner ju or le Angee y~ he MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO Co., 


wishes to buy. 235 Fast 21 st t Street, Ne New ¥ York. 






























KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined 


expands the Chest; prevents 
Round Shoulders A verfect 
Skirt-Supporter "for Ladies. 
No hare simple —unlike 
all others. All sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and Girls. 
Cheapest and only reliable Shoulder- 
Brace, Icasily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
pender. It provides new and improved suspenders 
for men's pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts 
Which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up: 

“old by Drugecist 
paid, on rece 
faced. 


and General Stores, or sent, post- 
ipt of ssf per pair, plain, or 81.450 silk- 
Send chest measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE com PANY, Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 





CR I apn a FOC STOO papa bb WN 


S7 EVER-READY DRESSSTAY 7 


g Co} DLL 


SEE NAME “EVER READ <™ on wack oF exch STAY. Rel for them, 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO,, Ypsilanti, iant!, Mich. 


ESp HARDY SHRUBS 
PLANTS Seeds, Etc. 
Finely Grown Stock. All the Best, New and Standard 
J. B. Verrone; Mme. Martha du pouret Mme. Au igust 
Legros; Mme. Phillip Kuntz; May Rivers; Oscar Il.; 
Mrs. James Wilson, (the Yellow Mermet.) 
We offer club organizers everywhere extra inducements, 
#10 order by express secures @8 worth of Plants FREE. 
#5 order secures @6 worth Freer, Larger orders in proportion 
20 Roses, ne Vary A apenas 18 Chrysanthemums, all labeled 4 
20 Geraniums, 15 Carnations, 
12 Varicties of Begonias, $1 | 12 Mybrid Roses, - 
‘ancy Roses #2, worth £2 50, something new. 

















§ Our new illustrated Catalogue contains much valuable information. Write 
for it and secure acheck for the celebr: ated Hose, MRS. JAMES WILSON, 
to be given FREE with first order, Add 


CAUSE & BISSELL icc a'cs.RICHMOND, IND. 


CURRIE'S SUPERFINE SCOTCH PANSY SEED. 


This strain is unexcelled in aize of flower, richness of color and beautiful 
markings. It is a selection from Gold Medal winners at the leadin 
European exhibits. Send 25 cents and get a packet of this grand strain an 
our BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Of 


CHOICE FARM GARDEN SEEDS 
ontaining ma of _ 

PL ANTS, maict FR hai ™ onn = BRO El es and 
Milwaukee, 


Seodsmen and Florists, 108 Wisconsin St. and 312 Broadway, - 
se-& WERT HORE 
AF TV dak ak 


LADIES made fairer with MINE Kos | 
ALMOND MEAL, Cures Moth, 
Freckles, Eczema, Pimples, ete. 

















Hi CUSHIONS, Whispers 
less; effective. 30 cts., by mail. p ec fortable, Suecessfal where all Remedies fail. ciaby F. Hiscox. 
wanted. HH. A, MINER, Malden. Mass. only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FRER. 













































































































TIMELY WORDS AND HINTS 


BOUT this time of the vear the cata- 
logues of the florists begin to pour in up- 
on us. They are always attractive to 
the loverof flowers,and at the same time 
they are quite bewildering to the per- 

son who does not know just what she wants, 
and isin search of needed information. The 
fact is, she wants all the charming flowers the 
catalogues describe so attractively, but she 
knows a line must be drawn somewhere. But 
where? That is the puzzling question. 

Let me give some advice, which I know to 
be good because it is founded on my own ex- 
perience. Do not try to have many kinds. 
Certainly not more than you can take care of 
well. Do not select from the “novelty” list. 
Some of the new ones may be good, but you 
don’t know—you have to take the catalogue’s 
say-so for it. There are enough time-tried, 
always satisfactory kinds for your garden. 

I would advise the amateur florist to adopt 
the following plan if she feels it necessary to 
economize: Get up a club. 

Each package of seed generally contains 
more than one person cares to use. If but 
half is used the other half is wasted, unless 
exchanged with some one for other seed, or 
given away. Suppose you want a ribbon-bed, 
or one in which some design is to 
be worked-outin colors You must 
have packages of seed in which 
each color is by itself. Now to buy 
a package of seed of each color 
may require more money than you 
feel able to afford. If but a portion 
of the seed in each package is re- 
quired in working out your design, 
you have: money invested from 
which you get no return. This 
waste of seed and extra expense 
is avoided by getting up seed-clubs. 
Let half-a-dozen ladies who intend 
to order seeds get together and talk 
over their plans for the summer 
campaign. Make a list of the seeds 
required by each member of the 
club, and put these individual lists 
into a general one. As many will 
want the same kinds selected by 
their neighbors, but will not care 
for all that a package contains, one 
package can be made to answer for 
several persons, and thus money 
is saved, and greater variety can be 
secured. In this manner half-a- 
dozen ladies can secure hal f-a-dozen 
distinct colors of a flower at the 
cost, to each, of but one color, if 
their orders were sent in indepen- 
dently. If but one package were 
ordered, very likely it would be 
one containing mixed colors, and 
these are never as satisfactory as 

colors. ‘‘ Mixed” seed 

ves too “bizarre”’ an effect to be 

to a person who has an eye 

onious combinations of color, and 

with it no special design can be worked out, 

‘because you never know what you are going 
to have. 








A GOOD HOUSE PLANT 


HERE is always an inquiry for 
plants adapted to shady win- 
dows, or for use in room decora- 


direct light a good share of the 
time, for days together. The 
plants which do well under these con 
ditions is limited. One of the best—if 


not the best—of the number is the 
Aspidistra. 

* This plant flourishes under condi 
tions that would be death to most 
plants. It will do well in rooms where 
a ray of sunshine never reaches it, 


and at a considerable distance from a 
window. 
temperature like a stoic, and a dry air 
not seem to affect it much. I 
have never known any insect to attack 
it. Al! it requires is a somewhat 
deep pot, and plenty of water when 
grown in full light, but much Jess when it is 
kept standing in a shady place, because there 
evaporation takes place slowly. Drain the 
pots well. It does well in any good soil, 

The Aspidistra has leaves about a foot in 
length, by six inches across, and these leaves 
are borne on stems six or eight inches long, 
sent up from the soil. It never sends upa 
stalk. A plant a year old ought to havea 
dozen or more leaves of full size, with many 
smaller ones, and form a mass of foliage 
sufficient to cover the surface of a seven or 
eight-inch pot, and spread out well on all 
sides of it. The foliage is a very rich dark 
green, thick and leathery in texture. A 
lurida varieqauta has leaves marked with ivory 
white, the variegation running the length of 
the leaf. Some leaves will have narrow stripes, 
while others will be broadly marked. ‘The 
contrast in color is very striking. A better 
plant for amateurs who desire to grow a few 
plants for parlor use, it would be impossible 
to find. It is increased by division of the 
roots. 


does 


~o- 
A HINT ABOUT BUYING SEEDS 

HILE it is possible that you may get good 

flower-seed of a local dealer who sells on 

commission, it is generally the case that 
you do not. The most reliable seed-firms do not 
send out seed in that way. If you want their 
seed, which is warranted to grow, and to be ex- 
actly what they represent it to be, you must buy 
directly of them. It always pays to do this. 
Good seed costs no more than poor. There- 
fore when you invest money in flower or 
garden seeds, send to some firm which has a 
reputation for square-dealing, and you will be 
sure to get your money’s worth every time. 
Dealers who have a reputation to make, or to 
keep up, cannot afford to handle poor or 





THE ASPIDISTRA PLANT 


worthless seed. There are, fortunately, scores 
of reliable houses in the seed business,—as 
many honorable men as in any other trade or 
commercial channel, if not more. 





tion where they will be out of 


list of 
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HOW TO ROOT SLIPS OF PLANTS 


UDGING from the number of inquiries I 
receive about the best method of rooting 
slips of plants, many find it a difficult 
branch of floriculture. But itis not. [tis 
really one of the easiest things todo, when 

you know how. I find that in nine cases out 
of ten, where failure is reported, cuttings are 
put in ordinary soil, often in the pot the plant 
Is expected to grow in when it becomes large, 
the soil is saturated with water, and the pot is 
put in some dark corner, and under these con- 
ditions the cutting is expected to root. In 
nearly every case it will fail to do so. The 
leaves will turn yellow and drop, and ina short 
time the cutting will rot off close to the soil. 


My plan—not an original one, by any 
means—is to use nothing but clean, sharp 
sand, for striking cuttings in. | use a dish 
that is not very deep a soup plate i us good 


as anything, where there are but few cuttings 
to start—and fil) it with the sand. I water the 
sand well, applying all it can absorb without 
becoming of the consistency of mud, It 
should be wet all through, but there should 
not be enough water given to settle in the 
bottom of the vessel, and become stagnant. 
You can easily tell when the sand is in proper 
condition by inserting your finger in it until 
you touch the bottom of 

the plate. If water fills 

into the bottom of the hole 


you have made, it is too fy ) 4 
7 MN } : 
wet. But if the sand seems t i / 
just moist enough to re i 

main in any shape you put 

it, it is in the proper condi | 

° N 2 fo e s nS 

tion. Insert your cuttings J 

in it squeezing it well 

about them. Then place 

the plate in some warm, light place. If 


the sun shines on it, no harm is done, 
Indeed, I think some of the vigorous kinds, 
like the geranium, abutilon, fuchsia and 


heliotrope, root more readily when exposed to 
the sun than when kept in shade, 
Keep the sand moist all the time 
very important. If you allow it to get dry 
and you will observe that water evaporates 
very rapidly from sand, because of the free 
dom with which air circulates through it 
your cuttings will be likely to failyvou. But if 
you keep it evenly moist, you will notice new 
leaves starting on many kinds in about a 


This is 


week, Some kinds make root slowly. When 
four or five leaves have grown, remove the 
young plants to small pots. You will find, 


on taking them from the sand, that they have 
made strong, healthy roots. I seldom lose a 
cutting when started in this way. The whole 
“knack” consists in having clean, sharp sand, 
whicly must be kept evenly moist all the time. 
This is the most important item—warmth and 
light. Cuttings root much more surely and 
rapidly in a warm place than in one of ordi- 
nary temperature. If those who have tried 
other methods and failed, will try this one, I 
am confident that they will succeed. Be care- 
ful, however, that the two great essentials to 
success—warmth and light—are not lacking, 
and then the results will be good. 
-*- 


ABOUT HARD-WOODED PLANTS 


LEANDERS, olives and other plants of 

a similar character are often difficult to 

grow from cuttings. If taken when the 

wood is in just the right condition, the slips 
will generally start in sand; but if they have 
gone beyond this “ just-right” stage, they will 
refuse to do so. I have often succeeded in 
rooting them in water when I could root them 
by no other method. Fill a wide-mouthed 
bottle or fruit-jar with rain-water, and drop 
the cuttings into it after removing the leaves at 
the bottom. Allow the tops to project above 
the water, always. Place the vessel in a 


window where the sun can strike it. Add 
water as evaporation goes on. In two or 
three weeks’ time you will generally notice 


tiny white roots starting from the base of the 
cuttings. When these have grown to the 
length of an inch-and-a-half or two inches, 
crumble soil into the water and let it settle 
among the roots until they are covered. Then 
pour off most of the water and allow evapora- 
tion to go on before more water is given until 
the soil is of about the same*consistency as 
that in pots of growing plants. After a week 
or two the young roots will have filled the 
soil, and the plants can be removed by break- 
ing the bottle without the least injury or set- 
back, and potted off singly. Ivy is rooted in 
this way with much more certainty of suc- 
cess than by any other method. 
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THE BEST HALF-DOZEN ANNUALS 


'TORRESPON DENT asks which I con- 
sider the best half-dozen annuals. 
She has but a small garden, and the 
time she can devote to the care of 
flowers is limited. She wants some- 
thing that will give profuse and constant 
bloom, if possible, throughout the season, and 
something that will do well without coaxing. 

Many others want to know the same thing, 
and Iam glad the question was asked, for it 
enables meto give some hints which might 
otherwise have been forgotten. 

As the best six annuals, I 
the following: Sweet-peas, 


would name 


petunias, phlox, 





THE DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT SWEET PEA 


calliopsis, balsams and asters. These will give 
more general satisfaction than any others, as 
they bloom with great freedom through the 
greater part of the season if care is taken to 
keep seed from forming; they are brilliant 
in coloring, and require the minimum amount 
of care. The aster is an exception, as regards 
blooming, as it does not come into flower until 
August or September, continuing till frost. 

If six other good annuals are wanted try 
ten-week stock, dianthus chinensis, mignon- 


ette, sweet alyssum, gilia and morning- 
glories. The latter ought to have been in- 


cluded in the first half-dozen, but as that list 
included a climber—the sweet pea—the morn- 
ing-glory was omitted. It deserves a place in 
every garden, and is only given second place 
because the sweet-pea is so delightfully fra- 
grant. If vou select the kinds named on the 
first list, add a package of mignonette seed. 
No garden is complete without this deliciously 
fragrant flower. 

“e- 


A HOME-MADE SOIL FOR PLANTS 


T. writes from North Carolina: 


“My pit was perfectly lovely all winter. It 
was a marvel to the neighborhood. One could 
scarcely realize that it was winter by looking 
at my dining-room. We have a large yard 
with many trees init. In spring I have the 
leaves raked up and putin a little pen. Then 


‘T seatter leached ashes over them, and mix 


well, and add fine soil from the wood-pile, 
made up of decaying chips, bark and the 
like; manure from the hen house, sweepings 
from the house, old soil from pots, and so 
forth, and pour over it all house-slops every 
morning, with suds from the family wash. I 
stir the mixture often, and in time it all rots, 
and gives me a fine compost for use among 
my flowers.” 

Those living in cities would do well to adopt 
this correspondent’s plan, if they want good 
soil in which to grow plants, and find it diffi- 
cult to obtain it.—Epitor. 
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This department is under the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


JOURNAL readers. 


will answer them by mail if stamp is enclosed. 


Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL department. 


Where specially desired, however, he 
Address all letters direct to 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 





TO MR. REXFORD’S READERS 


“THE Editor of Tue Lapiges’ Home Journat 
is pained to announce tothe many readers 
of this Department that on the night of 

December 9th, last, Mr. Rexford’s house, at 
Shiocton, and his greenhouses and entire col- 
lection of plants and flowers, were destroyed 
by fire. Mr. Rexford is, however, as he has 
always shown in his writings, a true philoso- 
pher, and he has set immediately to work 
to repair his loss. 

What he cannot, however, replace, is his 
scrap-book, which contained a copy of each 
poem written by him—a collection from which 
he was, at the time of the fire, compiling a 
volume for early publication. He has there- 
fore asked the Editor to make request of all 
the JourNnaAL readers and friends to send him 
(Mr. Rexford) a copy, printed or otherwise, of 
any poem written by him which may be in 
all 
directly to Mr. Rexford, at Shiocton, Wisconsin 


their pr ssession. Please address such 
where he continues to reside. 

The Editor takes pleasure in adding his own 
thanks to those of Mr. Rexford for any assist- 
ance which our readers may find it possible to 
render to the JouRNAL’s popular floral Editor 
in his efforts to replace a complete file of 


his published poems. 


——_-—-@-e 


A GOOD WINTER BLOOMI 


NG FUCHSIA 


OST persons who grow the Fuchsia are 

under the impression that it is, or 

é ought to be, a winter bloomer. But 
such is not the case except with a 

very few varieties, and ofall the sorts 

which bloom in winter there is but one really 
good one to my knowledge. This is Speciosa. 

This variety is a very strong grower, often 
reaching a height of six feet in a season, if 
given proper culture, It has very large, rich 
foliage which forms a fine background for its 
flowers. These are produced in wonderful 
profusion through several months in the year. 
They are borne in clusters, or more strictly 
speaking, pendulous racemes at the end of the 
branches. The sepals are pink, the corolla 
red. It is a single variety; the flowers are 
large and long, and there will often be twenty 
or more out at a time with buds in all stages 
of development on the end of each strong 
branch of a well-grown specimen. <A. large 
plant in vigorous health is a strikingly beau- 
tiful sight to the flower-lover. The brilliancy 
of color characteristic of other varieties may 
be lacking, but there sufficient beauty to 
make it a favorite plant with all who love 
flowers. It is the best of all varieties for the 
amateur because it is of the easiest possible 
cultivation. — It a very strong, robust 
grower—the most so of any Fuchsia I have 
ever seen. It requires a large, stout trellis for 
support, or it can be trained to a post in the 
greenhouse. If bedded out under glass it can 
be trained to the rafters, and made to reach a 
height of ten or twelve feet. When grown in 
this manner it is most effective, as its pendant 
flowers are most pleasing when seen from 
below. 

[ have spoken of proper cultivation. This 
consists in a soil made up chiefly of leaf-mold 
with some sand added. Nothing else suits 
the Fuchsia as well as leaf-mold, and it 
will make surprising growth in it. If you 
cannot get it, substitute scrapings from the 
underside of old pasture sods in = which 
grass-roots grow plentifully. These roots 
contain enough vegetable matter to make the 
soil a good substitute for leaf-mold. Always 
havethe pots in which Fuchsias grow, well- 
drained. By doing this you ayoid the danger 
of over-watering. Re-pot the plants as soon 
as the roots fill the soil. This makes frequent 
shifting necessary, but it is an important item 
in the successful cultivation of this plant. If 
allowed to become pot-bound, plants often 
drop their leaves and buds. Water should be 
given in liberal quantities, and care must be 
taken to give it when needed. If the soil is 
allowed to get dry, the plants receive a check 
from which it often takes them the greater 
part of the season to recover. Failures to grow 
the Fuchsia well generally result from neglect 
to give enough water, too small pots or lack 
of drainage. 

The Fuchsia is fond of water on its leaves 
as well as at its roots. It should be syringed 
daily, taking care to throw the water well up 
among the foliage, as well as over it. This 
checks the red spider which often does the 
plant great injury in adry air. It likes a good 
light, hut is injured by strong sunshine. An 
east window is well suited to this plant. 

When blooming profusely it is well to give 
a weekly watering with liquid manure. 
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FEBRUARY FLORAL HINTS 


LITTLE HELPS AND AIDS FOR FLOWER LOVERS 


LANTS which have been at a stand-stil] 
through the late fall and early part of 
winter, will, if ina healthy condition, 
now begin to make vigorous growth. 
They seem to be conscious of the ap- 
proach of spring, and anticipate the 

season. Such plants should have careful at- 
tention given them. They should be looked 
to, at least once a week, to see that they are 
making symmetrical specimens. Allow no 
one or two branches to get the start of others, 
but pinch back all branches which bid fair to 
make more vigorous growth than others. This 
will interfere with their development, and 
check them considerably, and by the time they 
get ready to goon growing, the weaker ones, 
will, in most cases, have caught up with them. 
Do not say, asso many amateurs do when 
they notice branches making a rapid growth 
at the expense of other branches. ‘It’s a pity 
to pinch it back, because its growing so 
nicely,” but remember that now, while the 
plant is developing, is the very time to get it 
into proper shape, if you want to make a fine 
specimen of it, and this can only be done by giv- 
ing such care and training as may be required 
to bring about the desired result. It does seem 
hard, I admit, to cut back a healthy, vigorous 
branch, but it is for the good of the plant that 
vou do it, and therefore it isa mistaken kind- 
ness on your part to let a portion of the plant 
deyelop at the expense of the rest of it. So, 
if you want fine specimens, give all the 
branches a chance alike, and this can only be 
done by checking some until ” get 
“caught up.” 


others 


One reason why so many plants are poorly 
shaped is, that they are not turned often 
enough. Itis natural for the leaves to face 
the light. The leaves will soon draw the 
branches with them, and the first you know 
you have aplant all drawn to one side. Such 
plants look well when seen from outside, but 
their appearance from the room is highly un- 
satisfactory. It is easy enough to have plants 
looking alike from all sides, if you are particu- 
lar to turn them once or twice a week. Give 
each side a chance at the light. Once allowed 
to become one-sided you can never correct the 
fault, which is always the result of the own- 
er’s carelessness, 

When plants begin to grow, give fertilizers 
to assist a vigorous and healthy development, 
but be careful togive in small quantities, at 
first, and not oftener than oncea week. Too 
strong a dose forces the plant to make an un- 
natural growth, end it soon becomes un- 
healthy. 


Never give any fertilizer to a plant until it 
begins to grow. If it is not growing, it is be- 
cause of one of two reasons: Hither the plant 
is resting, and has not got ready to begin grow- 
ing, orit is not in good health. A plant knows 
when it is ready to grow, and when it begins 
to do so, assistit by giving nutriment, not be- 
fore. A sickly plant is always injured, and 
often killed, by being stimulated at a time 
when it is not in condition to make use of the 
food given. It is like a person with dyspepsia ; 
food cannot be properly digested, and rich 
food, or too much food, only increases the 
trouble. Therefore, if a plant seems diseased, 
or doesn’t begin to grow when you think it 
ought to, examine into its condition and 
nurse it back to health carefully, instead of 
gorging it with what it cannot make use of. 





Fuchsias which were not cut back when 
put in the cellar, in fall, should be attended to 
now. Flowers are always borne on the new 
growth, and in order to secure plenty of 
blossoming surface, you must aim to secure 
free development of branches. This is easily 
done by cutting off most of the old branches. 
This plant “ breaks” readily—in other words, 
branches freely—if cut back, and ina short 
time after cutting it back, any amount of new 
branches will start. Allow only those to grow 
which will give you branches where you want 
them. This plant is very tractable, and you 
can make it take on almost any form desired 
by proper training. ; 

When you prune your geraniums, do not 
throw away such branches as will make cut- 
tings. Start these in sand, for garden-use next 
summer. One will be surprised at the num- 
ber of plants which can be obtained in this 
way. A geranium cutting, rooted in Febru- 
ary, can have its top cut off in March, and of 
this topanother cutting can be made, and the 
first plant will put forth several branches, each 
one of which can be removed and rooted, and 
each young plant will he as large by May, as 
those sent out by dealers for bedding-out. In 
this way, from a very few plants, it is easy to 
grow enough to fill quite a bed in the garden. 
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Here shown is the most magnificent flowering vine in cultiva- 
tion, either for the house or garden, for it is loaded with bloom 
every day in the year. In the house it can be trained all 
around a window, and will be a solid wreath of bloom both 
summer and winter. In the garden, its charming bm sur- 
masses everything. Flowers, intense scarlet, tipped with yel- 
4 the most brilliant and striking combination, and borne by 
the thousand, each flower keeping perfect over a month before 


q Se sae 
MANETTIA VI! Nay 
—=S bh NS EZ fading. It is of the easiest culture, and sure to thrive for any 
— one with ordinary care, It can be trained on a trellis, strings, 


or used for drooping from hanging baskets; in any way a perfect mass of the most lovely flowers and foliage 
from the root to the tips of the branches. Plants continue in bloom most profusely for many years, and its great 
beauty and novelty attract every eye, Supply limited, and this offer will not appear sun. Order at once, and 
if you are not ready for the plants now we will send them later; just when you say. RICE of strong plants, 
of the true variety, ALREADY BUDDED OR BLOOMING, by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in 
yood order, 30. cents each, two for 50 cents, five for $1. To every order we will add another 


clegant novelty free. 
SPIDER LILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
+ 


THE GREAT bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 


pure white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. It is one of the oddest, sweetest, and love- 
liest flowers grown, Large bulbs which will soon bloom, 25 cents each, three for 50 cents, vost-paid, or 
for 50 cents we will send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, a Superb Seed Novelty and Catalogue, 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 


eS : 


Iz extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25c. 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts named, including Auratum, 5Oc. 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, * “ Bec. 5 sad Cacti, different sorts named, Ke. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, fic, | 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, different sorts, 50c. 


SPECIAL OFFER The above liberal offers are made to introduce our superior goods. We will send, 
® post-paid, everything offered for orily $2.50: Manettia, Spider Lily, Gladiolus, 


‘Tuberoses, Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Cactl, Bulbs, Seeds, ete. 
OUR BLUE CATALOGUE ‘(A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest 

ever issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates, 
We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: our great Japanese Vv ineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, ¢ hrysanthemums, 
ete, Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. Don’t miss the new African Bulb, 
STANLEY'S WASH TUB: flowers the size and nearly the shape of a large tub, Large bulbs, $1.25 each 
Full description, page 30. This elegant and expensive Catalogue will be sent for only TEN CENTS, which is 
here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FR EF, 


LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens (o., N. Y. 


only a part of its cost to us, or if you order anything 


- JOHN 


Address, 
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WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor thal. Bw 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then oe my ee adhe 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegeta oe ro ae 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cents for Veen LORAL ‘ogee 
deduct the 1o cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains acslored gets. Fone for all 
prolame to those sending club orders. $1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. Grand offer, c ° 


ade in different shape from ever before ; roo pages 814x10% inches. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. bad 
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FRA MANUAL FOR 1891™ 


CHOICE NOVELTIES 


Vegetable FED 
BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. _ 


ayer flowers... | Flower 
NE YOHNSON & STOKES, 217 & 219 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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\ROMEA, RANDURATA "20 


winter. Increases in size and beauty each year, Blooms 
night and day; flowers 6 inches across; v fragran 





the most reliable _— published. All the ~~ f 

sent b: 2 tage stamps Or money. e : -* 
mail for OC. BERT and CHEAPEST COL- PANSY’ 
LECTION of BULBS and SEEDS ever offered. 


cl. WILSON. MECHANICSVILLE. PA« | 
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REX BEGONIAS 


M. L. R. writes that she has two Rex Begonias whose 
leaves curl and dry up. She waters twice a day freely, 
and gives them morning sunshine. She asks if it in 
jures the foliage to moisten it. She also wants to know 
what to use to kill the “ white bugs” on Coleus.—Rex 
Begonias do not require much water at the roots, are 
fond of shade and are always injured by water on the 
leaves when sunshine is allowed to fall on them. Kero 
sene emulsion will rout the mealy bug. 


PROPAGATION OF CLEMATIS 


I. 8 K.—This plantis increased by division of the 
roots and by layering. 


PEONIES, SYRINGAS AND CALACANTHUS 


Miss L. S. asks when to transplant the above.—! 
would move the Peony in September and the shrubs in 
spring. Roses can be transplanted safely in spring, and 
most kinds can be divided easily. Slugs can be kept 
from Roses by the liberal use of hellebore dusted or 
when the bushes are moist. 


MOLES—LILIES -OF-THE-VALLEY 


Errtk asks how to get rid of moles, and if the Con 
valloria likes a shady focation, and protection in winter. 

If she will read up late numbers of this paper she will 
find some answers to the first question. Khe flower 
named likes shade, and should be covered with six 
inches of leaves in fall. 


HOT BEDS.—TENDER ROSES.—FORGET-ME-NOTS 


Hot-beds are constructed on a cheap scale by making 
a box of boards a foot or eighteen inches deep. Dig out 
the soll and put in about a foot of fresh horse-manure. 
Cover toa depth of six inches with fine soil. Cover 
with sash. Tender Roses are best wintered In the 
cellar. Take up after the coming of frost. 
why your Forget-me-not failed to bloom. 


LOTONIA BORBONICA.—PLANTS FOR OFFICE 
WINDOW 


L. A. B. writes that her Palm seems unhealthy, the 
leaves turning yellow. It may be from lack of water, 
or from red spider. Keep the soil in which it grows 
moist all through, and shower freely, daily. Aspidistra 
Ficus elastica, Pandanus utilis and Dracena individisa, 
are all good plants for the location named, 


OLEANDER LEAVES TURNING YELLOW 


ALIce writes that the leaves on her Oleander are 
turning yellow and dropping. ‘This plant requires a 
good deal of water when growing. Give it in liberal 
quantities, daily. It may be that the scale is at work in 


Cannot say 





leaves. If so, apply kerosene emulsion. 
10 Piants mailed for $1.00 
irints on Cacti, 0c. Catalogue 
free. A. BLANC & Co., Phila. 





10 Pkts. Flower Seeds, 10¢. 


5 Pkts. Vegetable 
Seeds, 10c. Cat. free. 


. J. BELL,Windsor, N.Y. 


10cts. and address, 

Flowering and “ oii mail to you 
Tuberose Bulbs (1 new 

variegated and 1 Orange 
flowered), and 10 bulbs of New 

Bulbs Summer Flowering Oxalis ; 4/50 
. — Descriptive Catalogue of Carna- 

tion Plants, Bulbs and Cuttings. 


CHAS. T. STARR, AVONDALE, Chester Co., Pa. 
ADIES WANTE ete 


art time, Address EF. C. Peirson & Co. 
Nurseries, Waterloo, N. Y. 








to sell Roses, Shrubs, 


on @ salary, whole or 
, MapleGrove 
(Established 1866). 





Lilium Wallacei, Montbretia, 
DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


If 90, order some of these beautiful collections at once. Because you 
can only get these new and rare Bulbs at this extraordinary low price 
by ordering from this advertisement. 
mM. ION No. 1,—10 distinct and beautiful Bulbs for 25c. New 
Wallace and beautiful Montbretia included in this collection, 
ILLECTION No. 2.—10 most lovely named Gladioli, 50c. A colored 
plate of this -~? in our catalogue. 
COLLECTION No, 8,—10 new and rare Bulbs for 30c, 3 Mexican 
Gems, 2 nelle Vines, 1 Amaryllis, 2 Lemoine’s New Buttertly 
Gladioli. 2 acinths Candicans in this collection, 
COLLECTION No. 4.—7 beautiful Lilies, including The Queen of all 
for $1.00, 
at Queens Collection of Flower Seeds,” 30 packets of most beauti- 
ful 


i. 
COLLECTION No. 6.—12 of our celebrated seedling Gladioll, 36c. 

Me sere y No. 6.—5 new Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses and I new 

ted Foliage Tuberose, 25c. 

‘OF ER EXTRAORDINARY, lnew Japanese Wine Berry, 1 new 
Eleagnus Longipies (a delicious new fruit), 1 new Crandall Currant (as 
large as a Concord Grape), all for $1.00. 

All of these eight offers for $4.00, free by mall. 
Send for our Catalogue, the most complete and useful one publis!. 


Vv. H. HALLOCK & SON, 
QUERBNS, NEW YORK. 





A REMARKABLE OFFER. 


uce our Splendid Seeds 
of this paper, sone oe 


offer, m receipt of 1 2c. in 
we mail tree— 


Aes, brim full of rare 
and V: ble line. 
rane, wil Post, 7. ‘Se. ‘tor 
Catalogue and 


eer, wl —- 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 
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BSECAVGE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


Ferry & Co's 
Illustrated, Desc riptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 










Make 
House Plants 
Bloom. 


Bowker’s Flower Vood 
is a clean,odorless, chemi- 
cal dressing. Dissolved 
in water used on house 
pl ants, it produces healthy 
uxuriant growth, and 
abundant blossoms, An at 
tractive trial package, enough 
for 20 plants 8 months, mailed, 


postpaid, for 25cts. Also 
“WindowGardening.” 
Prof. 8. T. Maynard's excel- 
lent treatise sent free with 
each package. © ire ular free. 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., 4% 


Chatham 8t., 


__. MARGUERITE CARNATION 





Soston, Muss 


‘ery double, large, free-flowering, 
+ ha 4' Months from Seed. 
Sow now for June flowers. Per packet, 10 Cents, 


Catalogue full of bargains, all good 


NEW PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


down Quality the best, Addres 
ALCONCE RN, K ingston,N.Y. 


New prices, awa 


EN’ FLO 


- FLOWERS FOR THE MILLION! 


TWO PACKETS, the elegant Mi 
flower and New Mexiean Fire Plant, 
or Summer Polnsettia, the best of 
all annual foliage plants, 4% feet tall 

7 the leaves blotched with scarlet, hoth 
free for trial to all who send three 
letter stamps (6c.) before March Ist 
for my new Floral Cat. which con 
tains an elegant colored plate of rare 


Blue and Pink Water Lilles, For 
eight stamps (l6c.) will send Cat 
and ten packets (worth 45c.), all 
choleest new erop seeds, viz. 35 





New Giant-fl. Phlox; 50 vars. Japanese Pinks; Fire Plant, Mist-fi 
etc. GOODELL’S FLIAAWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass. 


AALLEN’S SEEDS, 


None better. Large Catalogue, 
if you name paper. 


ome C, 1. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt. 
THREE GRAND BERRIES. 


Free 











All are fully illustrated and described in 


Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture, Also all 
good old and choice new varieties of Smal! and 
Orchard Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, etc. It isa book of over 80 pages, 
finely printed and copiously illustrated. It 
states the defects and merits, gives prices and 
jtells how to purchase, plant, prune and culti- 
‘vate. Mailed free; with colored plates toc, 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 


SHOE FOR A TOMATO 


This Prize Tomato is the largest ever 








offered. The engraving show 8 one plant 

rown by O. R. Foster Fporense, 

ass., hightis 11 ft. & m., and 
BNCHICKENS UP He pe Mass ly loade J. with Targe, 
smooth,bright red tomatoes. Hun. 
dreds of my customers have had 
equal results. The quality is ex- 
cellent; after you once test it you 
will grow no others. Two plants 
if well cared for will produce all 
Tomatoes one family can use» 
If started early, fruit ripens from 
—_ 4th until frost. Single To 
matoes have grown ¥ inches in 
diameter and weight nearly 3 Ibs. 
and as hard all through as a hard 
boiled egg, with only a few seeds 
ina Tomato, andentirely free from 
rot. This mammoth strain can 
only be obtained from me. I want 
to get a tomato weighing 3 Ibs., 
and will pay #500 eash to any 
person producing it Plant some, 
you may get the 3 Ib. Tomato — 
grow rapidly and are 7 orna- 
mental for garden or law 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


head and sure to head, ve ry 
ee in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality anda 
good keeper. gpingie heads have 
ghed over 


EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


8 is the earliest in the world, easy 
Witibefarahead <poemons quality. 
e eac of your neighbors. 
Sones OE tI will send a packet each of 
Prize Tomato, Cabbage and Turnip 
with my catalogue of bargains, for only 25 cents. 
t@Every person sending silver for above collection 
and addresses of 3 persons who buy seeds, wil] receive 
free a packet Silver Ball Lettuce, finest variety ever 
ae a fifty cent wy for seeds, your choice 
Bur some ue, free. Address 
S, Rose Hi Hill, Onon. County, New York 
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f\eciois 3.3.23. 270 —__ 


varieties Mixed Double Asters; 50 | 
vars. Prize Sweet Williams; 3s vars 
Improved Double Poppies; 30 var 
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Illustrations. 


\ddress McGREGOR BROS., Springfield, Ohi 10. 


SEED 


Bell's Fancy German Aaters, 200 extra choice sorts, mixed; 
cire 


and 


Pinks, very choice; 
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If you are particular about Seeds—F lower A 
Vegetable — ROSEMONT SEEDS will 
satisfy you, ONE QUALITY, grown, selected 
aved and cleaned for the best retail trade. 
Our regular customers plant these seeds. 
We want you totrythem. OUR NEW GUIDE 

124 pp., illustrated—the most complete edi 
tion ever sent out, is FREE TO ALL inter 
ested, on application, No doubt you know 
we lead in Roses, Hardy Plants, Popular 
Flowers and Summer Bulbs—especially ROSES. 
Acres of glass. Wesend orders by mail, postpaid, to 
all Post Offices, and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
SIPIIIIIIITITIIIII III III IIIT 
PPPOE EO OS OPE O POE OE POOPED OU GU Oe 
TO PROVE the SUPERIOR QUALITY of 


RPEE'S — 


WE WILL MAIL ALL THESE 
os Flowers 


together with our complete 
> Patan A G8. Finis anmmnn tee toe, 
NEW FANCY CERMAN PANSIES 


. 
Special selection of only the brightest and best, 
superbly spotted and stained, striped and 
margined, Jmpertal Prize Pansies, of strik- 
ing beauty. Flowers of perfect form 
and large size. The illustration shows 
only one of the many beautiful types. 


FRINCED STAR PHLOX. An odd 
novelty of surpassing beauty ; 40 varie- 
ties of elegantly edged and ringe di flow- 
ers of star-like form. 


COLDEN CATE POPPIES. A grand 
novelty. Entirely unique in wondrous 
variety and brilliancy of bioom; my- 
riads of most gorgeous flowers of every 
conceivable shade, 


CcROZY’ S CANNAS— 
New Large Flowering, Ever. 
blooming Dwarf French Cannas, 
with immense clusters of magnifieent 


cA 

















flowers, as richly colored as Orchids, 
and more profuse flowering than 
Gladioli. Bee colored plate in Cata- 


logue. Neat, dwarf growth, with hand- 
some foliage, They bear their beautiful, 
large flowers, of many colors, all summer, 
the first year from seed, 


ECKFORD’S NEWEST SWEET PEAS. 
Embracing the latest novelties, largest and most 
beautiful named varieties in superb mixture. 
Never before equaled, Pkt. 10 cts.; 0z., 20 cts, 


(13 two-cent stamps) we 
For 26 cts. witisena all theabove- FIVE FIN EST NOVELTIES 
with full directions for culture printed on each packet. 8@> Jf you do not want all of these seeds, you 
can selectany Three Varieties for 16 cts. If you want any other Seeds, ask for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1891, 
rramcclered plates painted BEST SEEDS Be 
including RARE NOVELTIES, which cannot be had elsewhere. It also tells how 


to get Valuable Premiums, including FR E E ‘ Aw Name this paper, and 
o 


MRS. RORER’S NEw BOOK, Just out, write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & GO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








OUR NEW BOOK OF 


LORAL 


Original 





GEMS roses 


-_ FR E E to all who send for it, GERANIUMS 








FRESH 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS / FRES 
$2 TO $4 itsntdiss ONLY 25 CTS. | PURE. 


Amaranthus Pyramidalls, Grand Tropical Plant, 12 feet in 
Beet, Dracena Leaved, ‘rich and lustrous ; Calllopsia, New Golden Wave, effectiv: 
fa, compact white, brilliant centre; Striped Bush Morning-Glory; Bell’« Show Mixed 
ew Silver-Leaved Sunflowe *r: Beautiful Early Moon Flowers; Rei. Ever-Blooming Green- 


umference; Brazilian Fettage 
popular; Mra. Langtry Clar 


land Panales—ve ry fine; Beautiful Home Sweet-Peas, rare, large ftiowering; Show Mixed Petunias, magnificent 
Ricinus Gibsont Cocineus, Metallic bronze, 12 to 15 feet high. One ‘pi kage of each above sorts and our Beautiful Catalogue, 
which tells all about Flowers and Ve aectab lea, how to Grow, Cook, ete., mailed for only 20 cents. “One large packet of Ge wy 
Mixed Flower Seeda, 400 wl hy one of Bells English shew Panales anc de atalogue J, J. BEL 

10 cents. These offers are made to introduce my superior seeda to pew customers. Addres a Windsor, N.Y 








SCOTT'SFLOWERS 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue of ROSES, PLANTS, FLOWER SEEDS and 


LBs, sent FREE to any address. Send for ‘it now. We offer 


12 New French Cannas, strong plants, for - $1.00 7 Rare Chrysanthemums, named, 50c 
7 New Planes and 7 7 Pkts. New Flower Seeds, 1.00 | 8 Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses, | 25c 
6 Splendid Winter Blooming Roses, - - SO | 12 Pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, 0c 


ANTl the above sent, post-paid, for 88.00, 
Order now, and MENTION THIS PAPER. 


ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, 














Perfect Flowers 


and Healthy Plants can be raised without trouble 
and comparatively no expense, with 


Powell’s 


Fertilize 





P. S.—Park’s New Rose Bud 


EEDS “@«CIVEN AWAY! “a 


Send 10 cents for 3 months’ trial of Park’s Floral Magazine, a charming monthly, 
and we will send you as a FREK GIF 
1 package Mixed Flower Seeda, nearly 1,000 kinds 
3 of flowers, all sizes, forms and colors, value . 
1 package New Shirely Poppy © uve ench G lant Panay, value 
1 Conditional Certifleate or Order for seeds, your choice, Value 
1 Copy Park’s Floral Gulde, « ta urged, new and instructive, valuc 
All of these with Macazine for only 10 cents! The Maecaztne is ** bright as a Marigold, 
and a welcome guest to every flower lover You'll be delighted. Send 10 cents at once, 
and tell your friends to send. Don't wait. Q7j7°This advertisement will not appear again, 


Mention this paper. GEO. W. PARK, Seedsman and Florist, Libonta, Pa. 






, yielding an astonishing variety 
15 cents 
10 centa 
25 centa 
10 cents 

















et, all about Roses, a i illustrated, only 10 cents. 18 aplendid Roses, #1.00. 








GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 

The Wonderful Manettia Vine—the 
most magnificent flowering vine in culti- 
2) vation—price 20c. Fuller's new Giant 
Pansy Seed, 10 packages, magnificent 
=sorts, 25c. Selection of 12 choice pack 
< ages of flower seeds, 25c.; 12 packages 
NY Vegetable Seeds, 25c.; Fuller’s Grand 
New Seediimg Gladioli, 12 fine mixed 
bulbs, 20c. The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose 
spikes of pure white, double flow 
great fragrance, 6large bulbs, 2‘ 
for 40c. Beautiful Catalogue sent free. 


For FLOWERS, 
which is clean and inodor- 
ous. Price 25c.(by mail35c.) | 
Forsale by Druggists, gen- 
eral stores and Seedsmen. 
Write for circular, telling 





Liquid 








‘ J. ROSCOE FULLER & Co., 
a Flowers Floral Park, WN. Y. 
W.S. POWELL & CO. Chemical Fertilizer 5 
Baltimore, Md., , Manufacturers. COLE $ GARDEN 


SEED 


Containing a complete 


"ANNUAL FREE! 


, list of Garden, Farm and Flower 
Seeda, Gardeners and Farmers should send for it before pure _ 
ing. Lowest prices. Stock pure and tested. Addres 


coLe’s SEED STORE, PELLA, 1OWA. 


SEEDS! 1 . packages Prize Aster, double white T-R. Begonia 


Mam. Passion Flower, Starlight Carnation, Fancy 
Pansy and ‘Mam. Verbena, 10 cents. 6 Chrysanthemums, 25 cents, 
Catalogue free. A. C. ANDERSON, Leigh, Neb. 


SPRINKLER ATOMIZER. 

Sells at Sight. Produces Dew 
on Flowers and House Plants. 
Causes Blooming During Win- 
ter. You meed-one. Agents 
make $5 to $10 aday. By mail, 
50 cents. Send for illustrated 
circular to-day. 
L. H. GOLD MFG. CO., 77 
Chambers street, New York. 
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AL ABOU 


JOURNAL readers. 


will answer them by mail, if stamp is enclosed. 


HEALTH AND MONEY FOR WOMEN 


THE CARE OF FLOWERS AS A VALUABLE HEALTH- 
MEASURE 


Mrs. E. Young, of New York State, writes: 
“Two years ago I had just the same experi- 
ence “‘ Pattie’ wrote about, in regard to Gera 
niums. I took cuttings too late in the season. 
Last year I took my cuttings from old plants 
early in spring, and the re sult is that this last 
winter I had more blossoms on my plants 
than ever before. In my collection I have a 
number of geraniums in three-inch pots and 
cans. None of them are more than seven 
inches high, and they have but one or two 
shoots each, yet they have blossomed all 
through the winter. I have one in a small 
can on which four clusters are opening. 
Would you advise me to transplant to larger 
pots by- and-by, give water moderately through 
the season, and keep buds pinched off, in 
order to have them in condition for winter 
blooming? Or would you start new plants in 
spring Bs 
[ have never seen any mention of the veg- 
etable garden in the JournaL. I have made 
quite a little money from mine. I have two 
cold-frames under the kitchen window south 
of the house, in which I plant lettuce early in 
March, transplanting about one hundred 
pli ints, when large enough, to the garden beds 
Last year I realized ten dollars, and the year 
» about seven dollars from the sale of 
this plant, which was sown broadcast, cut and 
tied in neat bunches and sold at my husband's 
market. Don’t think Il am a country-woman. 
I am, or rather was, a New York city girl, and 
have only resided in the country since my 
marriage, five years ago; but I take to garden 
work as a duck takes to water, and take great 
pride in my vegetable garden.” 


before 


All women who love flowers would find it 
a health-measure to begin and take care of a 
yarden. It would bring back lost color to 
many a cheek if more time was spent among 
the flower-beds and less among “ society.”’ In 
reply to the query in the above letter, | would 
say that the old plants are much preferable, 
to the 


experience proves, I 


for winter use, young ones, as several 


years of know that 
many writers on flowers and their culture, 


always advise 


is not good. An old plant, if healthy, is 
worth a dozen year or six-months-old plants, 
as a trial of the two will certainly prove 
EprIror. 


BEST FERTILIZER FOR POTTED PLANTS 


AM often asked, “‘ What is the best fertil 
izer for pot plants?’’ My reply is, the 
best, where it can be obtained, is, judging 

trom my own experience, liquid manure ob- 
tained by leaching old cow-manure. This 
seems perfectly adapted to the wants of all 
plants, and produces a vigorous and healthy 
growth, and is immediate in its effects. But 
it is impossible for most growers of house- 
plants to make use of it, and something else 
must be substituted. I have tried many of 
the preparations put up by florists, and recom- 
mended as being “superior to everything else 
of its kind” in almost every instance, and I 
have found nearly all unsatisfactory. Some 
suit certain plants well enough, but injure 
others. Some force the plants unnaturally for 
«a short time, and then a reaction sets in, and 
the plant becomes weak and diseased. 

The one fertilizer, prepared expressly for 
use on pot-plants which I have entire confi 
dence in, and which I do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend to all amateurs, is the Bowker Co.’s 
“ Food for Flowers.” This preparation is put 
up after the formula of a scientific man, who 
has studied plantsand their requirements, and 
seems to contain nearly all the important ele- 
ments of plant-growth. It will never injure 
plants if used according to directions accom- 
panyingit. It is easily applied, agreeable to 
use, and satisfactory in its results. In one 
way it is superior to liquid manure. It never 
breeds worms in the soil. 


~ - e+ 


HELIOTROPE FOR WINTER 


Mrs J A. G.—If your old Heliotrope has been grow- 
ing in open ground during summer, it. will hardly pay 
to pot it for winter-blooming Setter start a young 
plant. If you lift it, it should be cut back almost to the 
soil. Loam and old manure suits it. It requires warmth, 
sunshine and plenty of water. 


starting plants in spring for 
winter-blooming, but I insist that their advice 


¥ ~, 
eh \ y 
‘ 
This department is under the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL Department. 


Where specially desired, however, he 


Address all letters direct to 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 


GROWING THE IVY-LEAF GERANIUM 
Annie Baker, of writes about her 
experience with the Ivy Geranium: 


Texas, 


“Last year I had an Ivy-Leaf Geranium. 
I re-potted it in May, putting it in a bucket 
that would hold about two gallons. I set it 
on a box at the side of the kitchen door, 
where we kept the wash-basin, so it did not 
fail to get plenty of water. It soon began to 
grow rapidly. As soon as a branch was long 
enough to fasten up, I took bits of cloth and 
wound them about the stems, and tacked 
them against the end of the kitchen. It grew 
till it reached the roof. I went North in Octo- 
ber, and left it setting by the door. Ido not 
know how much higher it would have grown 
if it had been taken care of. I came back in 
December, and cut it off, and have been giv 
ing it a rest through the winter.” 


It always pays to give a plant good care. 


}epiror. 


PERSEVERANCE [ALWAYS PAYS 
Miss K. L. Sutton, of New 
this bit of experience: 


“My Perle des Jardin Rose was a small 
plant last spring. I kept it in a pot at first, 
but finally put it out in the flower-bed. It 
gave méetwo flowers during the summer, but 
they were not very large and I was somewhat 
disappointed. In September I put it in a 
larger pot, but owing to sickness and moving 
it was left on the piazza exposed to long, cold, 
fall rains. During the winter it seemed to 
stand still. The red spider began to trouble 
it. J determined to take the poor plant in 
hand. I dipped it in strong soap-suds in 
which I had put a small quantity of sulphur, 
heating it after mixing, but allowing it to 
cool before using it. This drove the spider 
away foratime. I burned some bones in the 
oven and powdered them as fine as possible, 
and mixed the 
the pot. I also mixed in some charcoal. 
Kach morning when the sun shone I carried 
the pot from the west window to the south 
one of my bedroom. At last patience and 
perseverance had their reward. A bud made 
its appearance, The latter part of March it 
bloomed. The flower was very large, and of 
most delicious fragrance. It remained perfect 
ubout seven days. I also have an Hermosa. 
It is a constant bloomer but variable as to 
size and color. It seems more susceptible to 
amateur culture than the Perle. I find cam- 
phor-gum very effective in driving away flies 
and white worms. Scatter it over the soil.”’ 


Jersey, sends 


IN A SMALL CITY YARD 
May Lockwood, 
in New York city, 


who has a small city yard 
writes : 


‘* Mine is buta small city yard, but by careful 
selection [ have constant bloom from early 
spring until frost. During my summer ab 
s@mice I feel it gives my neighbors pleasure to 
see the flowers. My window-garden has been 
a perfect success the past winter. So much 
so that I find our house is known in the neigh 
borhood as ‘the house with the flowers.’ Of 
all winter plants nothing has given me more 
pleasure than an Arditsia. It is about two 
feet tall, and straight as an arrow. In Septem- 
ber tiny green berries began to grow, and soon 
turned a brilliant scarlet. They still remain 
on the plant, as fresh and beautiful as ever. 
The berries are like a coronet, half way up 
the plant, and new buds are forming for 
pretty white flowers. Soap-water has kept 
away the honey-dew which sometimes troubles 
this plant. My ferns, in rolling basket, are 
quite a success, as I have learned to use only 
such kinds as can stand gas and furnace heat. 

“Many persons say to me, ‘What do you 
do to your plants to make them grow so?’ | 
presume you have had the same question 
asked of you, time and again, and doubtless 
have made the same reply: ‘I love and watch 
them, that is all.’ Whoever heard of treating 
all the children in a nursery alike? Disposi- 
tions vary, and so do plants, and one ought to 
know all their little whims and coaxing ways 
by heart. Of course you must study your 
plants. Make them your friends. Get per- 
fectly familiar with them, and treat them as 
you treat a human friend, and they will grow 
for you and do their best to please you.” 

-“e- 
VARIEGATED ROSE GERANIUM 

kK. B., AND SEVERAL OTHERS—The variety of Rose 
Geranium asked about can be procured of James Vick, 
Hill & Co., McGregor Bros., and,in fact, almost all lead 


ing florists. Its price is twenty-five cents, with most 
dealers, I think, 
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Store, Chicago. 


F all the bonny buds that blow in bright or r cloudy weather, of all the flowers 

that come and go the whole twelve months together,” there are none 
that you cannot obtain at Vaughan’s Mammoth Plant and Seed 
The 1891 Catalogue, with Photo Views, Colored 
Plates complete, artistic, 






mailed everywhere Free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 146 AND 148 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 





meal with the soil on top of 
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Double White CERANIUM FA ORI TE 
ced, and unlike otherdouble w 


In the new Geranium, we have the finest double white Geranium ever int 
flowers as profusely as the best single varities. It is a dwarf, compact 


Geraniums, it is suitable for bedding, and 

growing variety , with handsome, banded foliage,of a light, yn A green. The perme double flowers are unsur- 
passed for cut ewers; they are borne in large trusses, and are spotie ess, snowy whit te, retaining their pureness even 
in the heat of summer; in the fall the plants can be taken in the house, where they will again bloom profusely. Un- 
like most illustrations of highly lauded novelties, the engraving does not exaggerate the profuse flowering chara- 
cter of a well grown plant—104 trusses and buds have been counted upon a single exhibition. For cut flowers it can 
best be described as “an ever-blooming Geranium,of the greatest value for the production of white flowers at all 
seasons.” Price, 25 cents; 3 for 50 cents. 


for in order to induce thousands of 

10 Continuous Flowering Roses £5,75cts. 12 order to inde give my plants 

1 . atrial (knowing that they then 
—&A MAG IFI E T OFFER i become regular customers). I 

FOR make the following very liberal 

offer for 1891. This list of Roses areall gems in my large collection and at the usual retail 

TRIAL prices would cost you much more than the above amount, but I will send the entire col- 

lection to any address, prepaid by met. for onl 

finest Roses grown, delicate shade and beautiful. Md hwaller, Salmon Rose, petals finely edged with 
violet_carmine. Ile Kruger, a treasure for those as are fond of rare shades of yellow. Queens 
Searlet, a magnificent dark red rose. The Bride, the finest white Tea Rose, the buds are large and of ex- 
quisiteform. Etoile de Lyon, s charming shade of yellow. each buda gem. Md. €C, Kuster, large, hand- 
some buds bright lemon yellow. Mid. Ma tten, citron yellow, peach shadingin centre. Safrana, bright 
apricot yellow, beautiful buds. Bom Sileme, dark rosy carmine, flushed with purple, a charming rose. 
ALL THE ABOVE are strong, vigorous Plants, suitable for immediate flowering. Each labeled. From 
this collection you can havea bouquet of rose bunds almost every day throughout the 

summer. For 75cts. I will send the *‘Gem”’ (in ordering, simply say ‘‘Gem’’) Collection of Roses to any address, 


or six complete collections, ordered at one time for $3.75, Get up a club for five of these collections, and have 
one for yourself without cost. 


FOR 75 CENTS | WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL, Fiowering °Geraniums:' or 12 Sinele 
ALL STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, Each Labeled. Plomering Geraniums, or6 each Single 


“hrysanthemums. or 12 Coleus, or 12 Basket or Vase Plants, or 12 Assorted wigwering Diente or 25 packets 
beautiful Flower Seeds, or 20 packets of choice Vegetable Seeds. Catalogue of Seeds and Plants Mailed Free. 


| Awell-grown Plant of the ‘eel | THE 


75 Cents. Cath. Mermet, one of the 


CHARLES A. REESER, INNISFALLEN CREENHOUSES, SPRINCFIELD, O. 











This is one of the most beautiful flower novelties ofthe season. It 
forms a perfect, cushion-like plant -_ six inches high, which is almost 
smothered with charming flowers, each 2'4 inches across, The color is 
an exquisite combination of wine-red, suffused and veined with rosy 
carmine, and broadly margined with white. The cultural directions, sent 
free with every packet enables the most inexperienced to raise and flower 
it the first season from seed. 

Price 25 cents per packet ; 5 packets for $1.00, free by mail. 
With every order for a single packet or more, will be sent, gratia, 
our superb catalogue of ‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GAR- 
DEN” for 1891 (the price alone of which is 25 cents) on condition e 
that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement. eo 





OV ER oO, Reaves of the Ladies’ 
000 :: Home Journal have sent us 
orders for Pansy (m4; in the pasttwo years—WHIW @ 

Because it gives satisfaction. This year, we have still a 
better and more magnificent strain of this, EVERY- 


hy FE FAVORITE, flower, the 
CY 


GIANT FAN ~ form,ric hest in col- 


NEY any strain in the world. he individual flow- 
ers measure from three to *. inches across, and 
in colors they embrace the most brilliant shades 
known; and is without a question the grandest 
strain ever offered. Never before has it been 
possible Ch one packer AXINI Sl Ee 

to obtain in one packet 

of seed so many distinct strains and types of 
the GIANT FANCY PANSIES; and at sucha 
low price, that everybody can afford to give 
them a trial. On RECEIPT of 14 cts. 
(in cash or stamps,) we will send one full size 


ven roo seeds, of “ NEW GIANT pane 
y” including a copy of our eighty 


CATALOGUE Stoners SEEDS 


with over 650 illustrations and 2 colored plates 
The only seed catalogue published in the world 
Plane TR EVERYTHING in Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants TRUE TO NATURE. 

Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin Co. 


10 and 12 Bridge $q., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


sargest in size, most per- 
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A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas among our band of 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


sisters. Address all letters to AUNT PATIENCE, 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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circle there comes a vig 


one member of our 
orous declaration of opin- 
She “Allow 
me to express my indig- 
that hateful 
word ‘servant’ so often 


ion. says: 


nation at 











quoted in papers and 

magazines,’ and, she im 
agines, “ the feelings of sadness and regret that 
their lot is cast in so lowly a sphere, and that 


they are only servants.”’ 


6 Raeer word servant is not a hateful word to 

me, and I cannot share our sister's feel- 
ings aboutit. What is there higher or nobler 
in this world than service? Surely we, who 
profess to be the servants of Him who came 
into this world “not to be ministered unto 
but to minister,” and who taught His disciples 
that whosoever of the chief. 


cannot 


them ‘ will be 
of all’’—we 


the term with any contempt. 


est shall be servant use 
If there are in 
our homes those who have been less fayored 
than ourselves, let us remember that he who 
is faithful over a few things has the promise 
of being ruler over many, and, if in the varied, 
and often trying, duties given to our “ hired- 
helpers’’ to perform, they are trustworthy, 
they may exceed us in authority when the 
final adjustments are made. 
yi 
ND this reminds me of the complaints of 
another sister who feels aggrieved be- 
cause she finds so much said about “ nurses” 
and “cooks” and our 
papers and magazines, and she asks for a 
“code of rules’’ suited to the simpler living 
of home workers. She must be a new-comer 
amongst us, or she would know that we have 
exchanged many hints intended to make the 
necessary work of a household easy and at 
the same time efficient, whether it is done by 
our own hands or by those to whom for good 
reasons we delegate it. 


“ housemaids” in 





HEN it is possible for the members of 
the family to divide the necessary labor 
among themselves so that no one shall be 
overtaxed, and no stranger need come into the 
charmed circle, that is a condition happy in- 
deed. The house-mother rejoices in the assur- 
ance that the corners are clean, that her food 
is prepared with neatness, and that no prying 
eyes, no meddlesome fingers intrude upon her 
feminine treasures. She does not fear that 
itching ears are catching bits of talk to be dis- 
torted and retailed to gossiping neighbors. 
She is free from all danger in this direction. 
For, alas! though there be many faithful 
women who come into our homes to be ever- 
watchful to do what is right and kind, there 
are some who are but eye-servants and who 
make life a burden to those who must be sub- 
ject to their malice or their follies. 
+ % 
HE burdens of a true house-mother are 
not lightened by many servants; her 
duties are changed, but are often much heavier 
thereby. She may not strain her muscles 
with the loed, but her nerves and her brain 
are often taxed beyond their endurance. To 
direct a large establishment, to wisely control 
the untrained and ill-bred who come into it 
from every evil environment, to keep each 
wheel and cog in the household machinery 
fitly moving in its place, to bring order out of 
the confusion born of rebellion, to make the 
home a tower of defense to the tempted and 
the erring—this is not an easy task. If we 
are spared this responsibility, we may not 
speak contemptuously of those who have it to 
endure. We may not pride ourselves in our 
exemption from the cares of authority. It is 
not particularly to our credit that we do not 
hire help, neither is it admirable to employ 
numerous servants. Whatever it is right and 
best to do one should do willingly, however 
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menial and irksome the task. If your king 
dom is a small one, manage it wisely and he 
vrateful; if it is a large one, administer its 


You 
are not entitled to credit because of the place 


affairs with discretion and humility. 


you fill, but because of the way in which you 
fill it. 


cause she has servants, is as contemptible as 


The pride which despises a woman be 


that which despises another who has none. 


W " ought not, my dear sisters, to judge 

one another in these matters. We may 
be sure that into the lot of every one of us 
come some great burdens and perplexities, 
We may not know what they are. Be grate- 
ful, those of you who live in quiet homes, and 
vex not yourselyes with fretfulness and envy. 
And to you, upon whom larger responsibilities 
ure laid, may God give strength to accept 
them with courage, to standin the midst of 
exasperating distractions with a divine calm- 
ness, and to do the work of your hands, what- 
ever it may be, with earnestness and with 
fidelity. 


Aunt PATIENCE. 


°“e- 
THE VALUE OF A DOLLAR 


Dear Sister:—In the elevated car one day | 
became interested 1n the remarks of two gentle- 
men opposite. One talked about his children 
until Tom and Marian appeared individually 
before my mind's eye. 

“T can get along very well indeed with 
Tom,” said he, “and Marian is a dear little 
thing. But girls are queer! I[ can’t under- 
standthem. She'll come and put her arms 


around my neck and say ‘Poor papa! P’'m 
so sorry you have to work so hard. It’s too 
bad? Then [ get ready. I know some- 


thing is coming. May be, aftera while, I'll 
hear—‘Say, papa, I think [I might havea red 
ulster, like Mattie Grey. All the other girls 
havethem! Can’t I have one, papa?’ Well, 
what can youdo? You know, she'd keep on, 
and you'd have to give in, and get the thing at 
last whether you can afford it ornot.”’ 

All this was said half laughingly, in perfect 
good humor, yet with an evident belief that 
this spirit was necessarily a feminine charac- 
teristic. I felt “mad” but I could not relieve 
my feelings in any way. After a little calm 
reflection, however, I was forced to acknowl- 
edge to myself, that this opinion was not en- 
tirely unfounded, that this child is no more a 
myth than the woman who lays small plans to 
obtain extra money from her husband. There 
is something certainly painful in) such a spec- 
tacle, and we blame the woman; but what can 
we expect if she originates in the little girl 
who teases her father for a thing until she gets 
it? 

Various jokes upon this feminine failing fly 
continually in the papers. If their origin is 
considered at all, it is taken to liein the vanity 
and love of ornament possessed by women. 
But is it not partly the fault of the parents 
who neglect to teach their children the true 
value of money? 

The sooner a child learns to appreciate the 
cares relating to money whether arising from 
lack or possession, of that useful article, the 
easier for itself, and, of course, a grown woman 
cannot be taught by this or any other method. 
If her previous education has produced in her a 
determination to buy parlor ornaments for her 
husband’s Christmas presents, because she 
wants them herself, it isn’t likely that he can 
do anything about it. And this woman actu- 
ally lives outside of the funny columns. 

I am not offering an infallible remedy for 
this evil. My mental estate is interrogative. 
Some where—one feels instinctively—there 
lives some one who has solved these minor social 
problems. Of that wise individual I would 
ask—-‘t What is the answer to this one?” 

A. M. L. 

This is a most important question, and it 
would be well for us to talk about it. I believe 
that every child should early be taught by ex- 
perience how to keep “within an income,” 
just as I believeevery woman who is dependent 
on her father’s or her husband's purse should 
have her stated allowance from it. The child 
may have some sad disappointment because 
she has spent her money foolishly, which will 
save her from a more distressing calamity 
when she is mistress of larger funds. The 
“allowance” plan is one I have seen tried in 
many families with excellent results and I can 
recommend its efficiency. Let us exchange 
experiences in this matter. 
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PIANO-TUNING FOR WOMEN 


Dear Sisters:—I was much interested in an 
article in THe Lapigs’ Home Journa., for 
October, entitled’* An Opening for Young 
Women.” As piano tuning has been my busi- 
ness for three years and a half, and though far 
from “having a monopoly,” I think I have 
made a good beginning. 

It seemed to me that while some of the 
points were well taken, a somewhat different 
view of the case might be given. 

I thoroughly believe that women make suc- 
cessful tuners. Also that a fairly accurate ear, 
to start with, the ear can be cultivated as well 
as the fingers—and faculty for handling tools, 
are necessary. The item about the weight of 
required tools should be qualified. In addition 
to tools, new strings are often necessary; pol- 
ishing materials and various collections of 
pieces of action; and the tuning hammer and 
mutes—or wedges—are a small part of the 
required tools. The hammer includes long, 
short, and double heads, and tips of various 
sizes to fit all the kinds of wrest pins that have 
been used during the last fifty years. It is 
very easy to use a tuning hammer, for with 
few exceptions the pins turn easily ; the trouble 
lies in stopping them in the right place. That 
only takes a line on paper, but with jumping 
pins, and pins that twist on themselves so that 
the string is raised a quarter of a tone before 
the bottom of the pin starts, it is not so simple 
as it seems, and one trial would be convincing 
that long and faithful practice is needed, in- 
stead of “six months with a first-class tuner.” 
Unless that tuner has at his disposal a va- 
riety of “square,” “upright” and “grand” 
instruments, which heis willing to sacrifice to 
the student’s experiments, where can the stud- 
ent get the necessary practice, unless at the ex- 
pense of owners of pianos? First attempts 
at tuning are very injurous to an instrument, 
and many pianos have been ruined by un- 
skillful tuning. 

At the Boston School for tuners there are 
fifteen or more rooms fitted with all kinds of 
instruments, for the exclusive use of the 
students. ‘Teachers of experience arrange the 
course to make progress as rapid as possible, 
and accompany sound theory with abundant 
practice, 

In addition to this, lady students are al- 
lowed to accompany the regular tuners in their 
daily rounds through the immense Conserva- 
tory building where nearly three hundred 
pianos of every style are undergoing the con- 
stant strain of many hours daily practice. 

After one year of study I received my certi- 
ficate for satisfactorily completing the work 
required. The second year I studied reed and 
pipe organ tuning, and began to tune outside, 
pianos as well asin the Conservatory. I re- 

ceived in June, 1888, their diploma for a full 
tuningcourse. For the two years following I 
had charge of between sixty and seventy 
pianos at the Conservatory, and my outside 
list kept growing. This year I am devoting 
myself exclusively to private work,my list of 
pianos being now over two hundred and 
rapidly increasing. 

Polishing, which is included in the tuition, 
is a remunerative business, if one has the 
strength for it. 


Not only in the study of piano-tuning is 
honest, hard work essential, but I believe the 
thing upon which women most need “line 


upon line and precept upon precept,” is the 


importance of thoroughness in preparation 
for the industry by which they mean to earn 
their livelihood. The long procession of in- 
competent workers which has passed before 
We do not 
women who have taken the short and 
ficial 


piano-tuning or anything else. 


me, is a sad one, want any more 
super- 
road to 


dress-making, type-writing, 


A SISTER-MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE 


Dear Aunt Patience:—Four years ago my 
mother died and | had to be mother to six 
motherless children, three brothers and thirte 
sisters, ranging from two to thirteen years of 
age, | being fifteen years old at that time. It 
was indeed a very hard battle for me at first, 
but I gave myself up to the dear loving 
Saviour’s care, from whom came my help and 
strength. I knew J/e would help me, if Iwould 
only ask J/im, and ever since I have come 
daily seeking J/is advice and help. I have 
tried various ways in bringing up these 
children, and none has worked so well as love 
alone; children must be chastised at times, 
but never punished. 

When my oldest brother was about twelve 
years old, he was quite often punished be- 
cause he was always careless and good-for- 
nothing, as others said. At last it went so 
far (that was shortly before mother died), he 
would not go tosehool, and would loaf around 
during school hours; mother was almost 
broken-hearted, and shortly after she died; 
then my brother was left in my care. You 
cannot imagine how I felt when I knew that I 
would be responsible for his future life, and it 
pains me to tell youthat I had him punished 
for his faults, and tried to’ make a better boy 
of him in that way, but, as you may well 
know, it did no good, and I was almost in 
despair, and ready to give up trying altogether 
when I thought I would try to win him once 
more with love alone, and never strike him, 
doing the best Icould, receiving my help from 
God. It has worked wonders. Now he isan 
affectionate and bright boy, obeys nearly al- 
ways. Heis at work now, and attends even- 
ing school, and I think he will grow up to be 
agood man. All the children love me, and do 
all they can for me. I keep all the children 
away from evil influence and evil companions, 
and guard them carefully. Mothers who have 
trouble with your children, bring them up in a 
Christian way, seek daily Divine help with a 
loving and tender heart, and you will surely 
succeed. I hope some mothers will find com- 
fort in reading these lines. 

ONE WHO IS TRYING TO DO HER DUTY. 
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Sold everywhere. 2 cents Cake; 65 cents Box, 4 
Cakes ; or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
CHARLES E. CORNELL, Box 2148, N. Y. 


Bailey’s 


Pat. No. 301,311, others pending. 


Foot-Holds. 


Away with rubbers! Dainty boots they cover 
Out of sight, and get a pair of Bailey's 
foot-holds,W ater-Ticut. 
ee 
BAILEY’S PATENT FOOT-HOLDS are made with 
a flexible rubber tubing vulcanized on the inside 
of the rubber, which hugs close to the shank 
of the boot, preventing water, snow or mud from 
passing it. Ladies’, 50 cents; Gents’, 75 cents per pair. 
For sale by all dealers. Sent prepaid, upon receipt of 
price. In ordering, give size and width of boot. 


(. J. BAILEY & €0., Manufacturers, 


wholesale and retail dealers, Boylston street, 
second store from Washington street. 


_Boston, Mass. 
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Are AMERICAN “%s) the BEST,. 0 


M.F.R.S.°f STEEL PENS 
Ink Erasers®”° Pocket Cutlery 





MILLER BROS. Gurtery Co, 
MERIDEN, CONN 





}__« WIONONA.”— 


speedy and effectual cure for 


SKIN DISEASES 


{ of all kinds. Unequalled for Chapped Hands, 


Salt Rheum, Tetter, Caked Breasts, Sore Nip- 
ples, Ulcers, Boils and Erupttens. Sent by mail 
for Ten Cents in Silver. THE MONONACO.,, 
6 East Broad Street, Columbus, O, 
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LADIES FAYZS 23am € AND 
The Red Star Cleaning Powder are the most effectual Silver 
Cleaners and Polish in the world. Try them. Samples with a 
Book telling how to clean, polish and care for silver, sent free 
ipon application. 4d. A. WRIGHT & CO., Keene, N. HH. 


DR. HOXSIE’S 


CERTAIN GROUP CURE 


Saves Thousands of Children’s Lives annually. 
No household should ever be without it. Per- 











fectly Safe. No Opium. Great Preventive of 
of 50 cents. Address 
to any address for 1.00, FORSYTH 


serious Lung Troubles. Ask your Druggist for 
Dr. HOXSIE, Buffalo, N.Y. 
MFU. CO., 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Than a Pretty Face With a 
MEDICATED 


it. Sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
FREE “JEWEL RUG MACHINE” 
WHAT IS MORE 
FRESH, 
FOR IT USE 
COMPLEXION 








POWDER 


_ SOLD_EVERYWHERE. _ 





BLISRED IN 1#@01 


BARRYS 


TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


Hair& Skin. 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful. . Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of tha 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing. cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c, All Druggists or by Mail, 
60 Cts. BARCLAY & CO,, 44 Stone St. New York. 
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#2 PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


- EDITED: AND:CONDUGTED-BYsMLOUISA:MIAEP 


Mrs. KNaPP cordially invites the JOURNAL 


sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
> for at liberal rates. 
y relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. 
LOUISA KNAPP, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Questions of any sort, 


Address all letters to MRS. 





HOUSEWORK AND HYGIENE 


By Mrs. M. P. Hanpy 

UCH of modern medi- 
cine hinges upon exer- 
cise, and many of the 

‘‘cures,’’ such as the 

new massage treatment 

the health lift, and the 
rowing machine, for 
example, depend en- 
tirely upon giving the 
various muscles proper 
play, and bringing the 
lood into healthy cir- 
culation. The latest of these cures has just 
been devised—it can scarcely be said to have 
been invented—by the court physician of 
Sweden, for the Queen. Her royal highness 
has been a sufferer from dyspepsia and nerv- 
ous troubles. He calls it ‘The Chambermaid 
Cure.”” The patient is ordered to rise at seven 
o'clock, make her own bed, sweep her room 
and dust it, and afterward to work among 
her flowers in the open air, for two or three 
hours. The “Court Chronicle” reports the hap- 
piest results from this regimen; the Queen is 
no longer troubled with insomnia, has a good 
appetite and is gaining flesh and color. 

There is little doubt that the new medicine 
is a good one, and that most of our fashionable 
invalids would be the better for a thorough trial 
of it. Thereis no course of gymnastics better 
adapted for developing the chest and round- 
ing the bust than bed-making; and a vigor- 
ous course of dusting parlor or sitting-room, 
with open windows before breakfast, would 
be found an excellent prescription for pro- 
ducing a healthy appetite. As forthe out-door 
part of the regimen, no one will question its 
efficacy. 

American mothers, more than any others, 
err in not teaching their daughters the proper 
care of a household, and every year sees hun- 
dreds of girls marry with no more idea how 
to cook or keep house than they have of San- 
scrit. They learn through many failures and 
heartaches—if they are the right sort of women, 
as they usually are—the knowledge their 
mothers ought to have taught them long be- 
fore, and very probably live to send their 
own daughters into the world just as badly 
equipped. “If only my parents had taught 
me to make bread, in place of one of the seven 
languages they made me learn,” exclaimed a 
brilliant woman in the writer's hearing theother 
day, ‘tit would have done me a great deal 
more good!” Not that higher education for 
women is not a good thing, but that the 
household training should supplement it, and 
that every mother when her daughter leaves 
school, or during her school-days, if practi- 
cable, should give her athorough course of 
instruction in household management. There 
are few households of moderate means where 
there is not a young baby, in which it would 
not pay to dispense with the second girl and 
let the young ladies of the family do her 
work, and divide her wages. The cost of her 
keep would pay for a washerwoman at least 
one day in the week. Unfortunately the idea 
is abroad in the land that menial labor of any 
sort is degrading, and the number of servants 
kept ina family is regarded as a measure of 
gentility. For this reason servants grow 
more and more inefficient, and housekeeping 
more difficult. But she who can clean her 
own house, and cook a good dinner at need, 
is practically independent of servants, and, 
providing she has some one to do the rough 
work, need never be dismayed. The sooner 
that we are disabused of the notion that to 
sit in idleness and take care of one’s finger- 
nails is the height of gentility, the better. 
German women of all ranks are instructed in 
cookery as carefully as in any other branch of 
education, and English people traveling in 
this country, and American women visiting 
in England, give it as their opinion that Eng- 
lish girls of the higher classes, are far better 
trained as housekeepers and nurses than are 
American girls of much more moderate 
means. Queen Victoria places high value on 
all housewifely accomplishments, and has had 
her daughters taught them as carefully as 
though the knowledge had been necessary. 

As for cooking, no woman ever regretted 
the time spent in acquiring a mastery of that. 
The market may be over-crowded with type- 
writers, telegraph operators, seamstresses and 
the like, but there is no fear of a surplus of first- 
class cooks. The number of women who 
make a comfortable income from teaching 
cooking is steadily increasing, while all over 
the country others are making more or less 
money by the practice of some special branch 
of cookery. The proprietress of a fashionable 
hoarding-house in a Southern city, gained the 
money to buy her houseand start business by 





baking Maryland biscuit for ocean-going 
Steamers. There are two maiden ladies in 


the interior of Pennsylvania whose income 
derived from the sale of home-made pre- 
serves and pickles, runs into the thousands, 
and is growing every year; while we might 
mention not a few others who support them- 
selves comfortably by the same means. Any 
expert cook who has a kind friend or relative 
in the grocery business can easily arrange to 


have him act as her agent in theirsale. And 
oh, how welcome a guest in any family is the 
aunt or cousin whose cakes and pies fairly 
melt in the mouth when she can be coaxed to 
make one! 

No woman has any right to call herself a 
good wife until she can make her husband 
comfortable—which includes the sending him 
to his work inthe morning with a good break- 
fast, and giving him a good dinner on his re- 
turn—and unless she knows enough of do- 
mestic economy to understand whether her 
servants do their work honestly and well. 
The man who with only a college education 
as a preparation, should attempt the conduct 
of a printing-office would be ridiculed; he 
who should apply for the place of foreman in 
a factory, knowing nothing of mechanics, 
would be suspected of lunacy; yet every day 
girls without the least knowledge of housekeep- 
ing take upon themselves the direction of some 
man’s home without the faintest idea of the 
accruing responsibilities. 
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MAKING AND APPLYING WOOD STAINS. 


PRBITH the spirit of home-de- 
YA coration that in these days 
is so general, much is 
missed by lack of knowl- 
edge in regard to wood 
stuins and their preparation, 
This ignorance is not con- 
fined entirely to house- 
keepers, but prevails with many so-called pro- 
fessional painters. Many articles of furniture, 
as well as floors, can be materially enhanced in 
appearance by the use of stains. 

A. beautiful stain, when properly prepared, 
can be made from any of the following pig- 
ments, viz:—Raw and burnt sienna, raw and 
burnt umber and Vandyke brown. Besides 
the foregoing, carmine, crimson-lake and 
American vermillion can be used to an adyan- 
tage, when prepared as directed below. 

To properly make a stain from any of the 
materials named above, it is best to buy it 
“ground in oil,” for the reason that when 
mixed in the dry state it is liable to be gritty 
and does not produce as good an effect. 

The writer's experience in making stains of 
any shade is, that if the material is first mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of raw linseed oil 
to make it the consistency of thick cream, and 
then slowly brought to a boil over a moderate 
fire, and, while boiling, add a piece of yellow 
bees’-wax, (in the proportion of a piece about 
the size of half a nutmeg toa pint), and al- 
lowed to boil until the wax is melted and 
thoroughly mixed with the material, the stain 
has a better effect and wears longer. After re- 
moving from the fire allow the mixture to stand 
a few minutes, and then thin with turpentine 
to whatever consistency you desire. Under no 
circumstances, however, should the turpen- 
tine be put in until after the boiling, as the 
presence of the latter would make the mix- 
ture very liable to take fire, and probably en- 
danger the maker's safety. 

{aw sienna, as a stain, produces a beautiful 
shade of yellbw. Burnt sienna, when prop 
erly thinned, produces a very nice mahogany 
shade, and in combination with red oxide of 
lead, does very well for a cherry stain. Burnt 
umber or Vandyke brown, either, will make 
an excellent black walnut stain. Raw umber 
makes a stain that some persons prefer to all 
others for floors. Carmine, when combined 
with burnt sienna, produces a_ beautifully 
brilliantstain between a mahogany and cherry. 
Crimson-lake produces a beautiful rose color 
when properly diluted, and has an admirable 
effect when applied to the floor extending out 
from the wash-boards about eight inches 
around a room, having all the balance of the 
floor inside of this border stained with raw 
sienna. It makes everything look cool and 
refreshing even on a sultry day. American 
vermillion when used as a stain should be 
very thin, and produces, on a new even surface, 
a lovely deep pink. 

To obtain the best results from any stain, it 
should be varnished, but never until it is thor- 
oughly dry. To apply any of the cheap ordi- 
nary varnishes, which are made from rosin 
and other inferior material, isa waste of money 
as well as time and labor. A No.1, Hard Oil 
Finish isthe proper varnish to apply. If you 
desire a very Gelfilant-slese thin the finish with 
about a gill of raw linseed oil to a quart of the 
varnish. It is a quick dryer and in twelve 
hours, in warm weather, it will bedry. Never 
apply the finish just as you buy it, as gener- 
ally it is too heavy (thick) to spread evenly. 
Floors that have been stained and varnished 
with hard oil finish can from time to time be 
freshened up, when the gloss begins to die 
away, by going over the floor with some raw 
linseed oil, in which has been melted, by boil- 
ing, some yellow bees’-wax, in the proportion of 
half an ounce of wax to three pints of oil. 

Many persons use asphaltum varnish, 
thinned down with turpentine, as astain. The 
writer after unlimited experience with asphal- 
tum, considers it as only fit for outside work 
such as iron fencing and the like. It is un- 
certain in drying at times, and, therefore, any- 
thing but desirable for inside work. 
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LITTLE THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING 


By Sara SEDGWICK 

HOT cakes, pies, etc., need 
not be removed from the 
pans in which they are 
baked, if precaution is taken 
to set them up on small 
supports, so that the air can 
circulate under them. This 
effectually prevents the 
moisture from steam in the bottom of the pan. 








Hot tallow is said to remove machine oil 
from white goods. Repeated applications will 
also remove ink stains, if exposed tothe rays 
of the sun. 

Boiled eggs, to slice nicely, should be put 
over the fire in cold water, and should remain 
fifteen minutes after the water begins to boil, 
and allowed to cool in the same water. If 
cooled by dropping them into cold water they 
will not feel smoothly. 

To keep glassware bright, wipe directly from 
the hot suds. Tumblers used for milk should 
be thoroughly rinsed in cold water before be- 
ing immersed in hot suds, as hot water seems 
to drive the milk into the glass and give them 
a dingy appearance. 


Fruit stains of long standing on white goods, 
or fresh stains that refuse to yield to ordinary 
treatment, may be removed by dipping into a 
very weak solution of chloride of lime, and 
spreading in the sun or on the grass, if possi- 
ble, to bleach. As soon as the stains disappear, 
rinse thoroughly, as the lime is apt to injure 
the fabric. Usesoft water both in making the 
solution and in rinsing afterward. 

Use soap bark for cleansing woolen dress 
goods. Soak ten cents worth over night ina 
pail of warm—not hot—water. In the morn- 
ing strain and add two-thirds of it to the 
water in which the goods are to be washed, and, 
if very much soiled, a teaspoonful of ammo- 
nia, also. Pour the rest of the water in which 
the soap bark was soaked, into the rinsing 
water, wring well and hang out-of-doors where 
they will dry rapidly. When nearly dry, iron 
on the wrong side. The soap bark not only 
cleanses, but gives a little body to the material, 
such as new goods have. 





Cistern water, that has become black and 
oily, may be, it is said, clarified with powdered 
borax and powdered alum. Four ounces of 
each will suffice to clear fifty barrels of water. 

The spice poultice is a growing favorite in 
thesick-room. Itis pleasant to use and easily 
made. Mix together dry, one heaping tea- 
spoonful each of ground ginger, cinnamon, 
cloves and flour. Moisten with hot water un- 
til of proper consistency to spread. Double 
and heat a piece of old cotton, spread the 
plaster on it and cover with cheese-cloth, 
When cold, moisten with brandy or whisky 
and reheat. 

Black walnut furniture is quickly cleaned 
hy rubbing with a flannel cloth moistened 
with kerosene. Rub dry, then apply the fol- 
lowing preparation: Mix together equal parts 
of linseed oil, vinegar and turpentine, Shake 
well, apply with flannel cloth and rub in 
well. Let the furniture stand a short time, 
then rub vigorously with dry flannel. Unless 
bodily stained and marred, furniture will look 
better treated in this way, than when coated 
with the heavier dressings. 


SOME GOOD HOUSEHOLD RULES 


“REAM and acids do not curdle, while 
milk and acids will. 





—In roasting meat turn with a spoon, 
instead of a fork, as the latter pierces the meat 
and lets the juice out. 

—If sponge-cake is mixed with cold water, 
it is yellow; but if the water be boiling hot 
the cake will be white. 

—If doughnuts are cut out an hour before 
they are fried to allow a little time for rising, 
they will be much lighter. Try cutting at 
night and frying in the morning. 

—Gravy will generally be lumpy if the 
thickening is poured in while the pan is over 
the fire. Set the pan off until the thickening 
is well stirred in, then set it on the fire and 
cook thoroughly. 


—A teaspoonful of corn-starch mixed with a 
cupful of salt, will remove all possibility of 
dampness in the shaker. 


-—~When making white cakes use one-half 
teaspoon more of cream of tartar than soda 
as this extra quantity of cream of tartar makes 
the egg whites stiffer. 

—Scald the bowl in which the butter and 
sugar are to be creamed for cake; the hot dish 
heats the butter so that it will blend much 
easier with the sugar. 

—Icing for cake may be prevented from 
cracking when cut, by adding one tablespoon- 
ful of sweet cream to each unbeaten egg. Stir 
all up together, then add sugar until as stiff as 
can be stirred. 

—'To prevent layer cake from sticking, grease 
the tins and dust in a little flour. 

—Solution for cleaning silyer and brass :— 
‘To one quart of rain water add two ounces of 
ammonia and three ounces of precipitated 
chalk. Bottle and keep well-corked, and 
shake before using. Wash silver in hot, soapy 
water and rinse in clean hot water, 

—A good cement for mending for broken 
china: Dissolvea little gum-arabicin a little 
water so that it is rather thick, put enough 
plasterof Paris into this to makea thick paste. 
Cement broken pieces of china together, and 
in half an hour they cannot be broken in the 
same place. Hot water seems to make it more 
firm. 

—A valuable salve for cuts or wounds of any 
kind:—Boil one-half cup of thick, sweet 
cream ten or fifteen minutes, stirring con- 
stantly ; when cold, beat it thoroughly, when 
it will be a creamy paste. Bottle and cork 
tightly or make fresh every time. 

—To keep the bread-jar and cake-box sweet, 
rinse after washing, with boiling water in 
which a little common soda has been dis- 
solved; then set out of doors in the sun for a 
few hours. 

Keep sewer pipes, connected with station- 
ary stands, clean and wholesome by scalding 
once a week with boiling water in which 
washing soda has been dissolved, remembering 
that many a case of diphtheria have been at- 
tributed to foul sewer pipes. 

—Sponge carpets occasionally with hot 
water in which either commonsalt or powdered 
alum has been dissolved. This not only 
brightens the carpet, but prevents moths. 

A canton-flannel bag, made up with the 
downy side out, is a great convenience on 
sweeping day. Slip it over the broom and dust 
walls and wood-work with it. The bag is 
convenient also for dusting hard wood floors. 
For this purpose, dampen it slightly, and the 
floor may be kept clean a long time without 
washing. 














Here is a scene from life. 
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Kight prominent Professors of Chemistry in different parts of the 


United States were asked to analyze Ivory Soap. 


It was the concentra- 


tion of the best knowledge and skill of this country upon one small cake 


of soap. What was the result? 


évery test was a triumph. 


Its purity 


was summed up in one word—REMARKABLE. 


CopyriGuT 1800, By THe Procrer & GamB_e Co, 
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SEVEN PALATABLE DISHES 


WHICH CAN BE HEARTILY RECOMMENDED TO 
GOOD HOUSE-WIVES 


By Anna ALEXANDER CAMERON 
HE seven dishes for which 
receipts heresubjoined can 
be conscientiously recom- 
mended to housewives as 
palatable adjuncts to any 
meal. With that exercise 
of care which is necessary 
to all culinary success, the 
dishes will amply repay 
the time spent in their preparation : 


BREAKFAST CAKES 


Grate cold, dry biscuits until you have a 
pint of crumbs; put them in a bow! and pour 
over them one pint of fresh milk. Separate 
the yelks and whites of three eggs, and beat 
very light. Sift into the bowl half a pint of 
flour, add half a teaspoon of salt and halt 
a gill of melted lard. Mix rey smooth. 
If more milk is needed add it, as the batter 
should be about asthick as buttermilk. Stir 
in the egg yelks, and when you are ready to 
cook the cakes stir the whites in thoroughly. 
Have the griddle very hot, grease well with 
pure lard, cook quickly, butter well and eat at 
once. These are delicious. 


DELICATE STEWED CABBAGE 


Chop small one gallon of hard, white cab- 
bage. Have ready a pot of boiling water 
salted to taste, and with a tiny pinch of soda 
init. Putinthe cabbage and let it boil until 
tender. Then drain it through a colander, 
pressing out carefully all of the water. Put 
it in a saucepan with four ounces of nice but- 
ter, a teacupful of sweet cream, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix thoroughly, and let it 
stew until the cream is all absorbed. On no 
account let it burn, which it is apt to doif not 
constantly stirred. Serve immediately. Cab- 
bage is never nice when it remains some 
time after it isdone. Indeed, it is a rule, es- 
sential to the perfection of all vegetables, that 
they should never be cooked and allowed to 
stand. Thereby toa greater or lesser degree 
they are impaired. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that ‘they can set back on the range 
until itis time to serve them.” The proper 
time to serve them is just as soon as they are 
done. 





BAKED EGGS 


Linea baking dish with finely-minced cold 
fowl or veal, about two inches deep; sprinkle 
over with bread-crumbs about an inch deep. 
Over these strew many bits of butter, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and pour over it a tea- 
cupful of cold gravy. Break carefully into the 
dish eggs enough to cover the crumbs, and set 
in the oven to bake. Serve assoon as cooked. 


ONION PICKLE 


Select one gallon of small-sized silver-skin 
onions. They are nicest when just grown to 
the size of a May cherry. Peal and wash them 
nicely. Puttwo quarts of fresh milk and two 
quarts of water in a granite kettle, and make 
it quite salt. When it boils put in the onions, 
and boil them until a straw will readily pierce 
them. Drain through a colander, pour fresh 
water over them and drain again. Select for 
them glass jars with glass tops. It is not well 
to put pickle in jars that have metal tops 
lined with porcelain, for the vinegar acts on 
the cement that holds the porcelain in the top, 
and pickle and top are both ruined. 

Do not fill the jars quite full, as horseradish, 
celery and mustard-seed have yet to be put in. 
Fill one of the jars with vinegar to see how 
much will be needed for all. Measure it and 
put into a porcelain kettle. Put into it four 
tablespoonfuls of cracked allspice, two of 
cloves, two of mace, one of ginger, and one of 
cinnamon, and let it boil about ten minutes. 
Mix in a bowl one tablespoonful of mustard, 
one of turmeric, four of sugar. Stir to a 
smooth paste with cold vinegar, and then stir 
it into the boiling vinegar and remove it at 
once from the fire, Into each jar of pickle put 
one tablespoonful of scraped horseradish, one 
of celery-seed and one of white mustard-seed. 
Pour the vinegar into the jars boiling hot, 
stirring it so that some of the spice will be 
in each jar. Seal close and set in a cool, dark 
place, 


A DELIGHTFUL PUDDING 

Peel and chop fine six acid apples, grate six 
ounces of stale bread, add six ounces of 
sugar, six of currants, washed, picked, dried 
and dusted with flour. Add six ounces 
of prapeet citron, six ounces of butter, one 
gill of flour and eight eggs beaten light, 
whites and yelks separately. Season with half 
a teaspoon of pounded cinnamon and half 
of a nutmeg grated. Boil for three hours and 
eat with cream sauce made as follows: Whip 
one pint of very rich cream with oneteacup- 
ful of sugar and the grated rind and strained 
juice of one lemon. 


*,* In the March and April numbers of Tue 
Lavizs’ Home Journat we shall devote a col- 
umn to dishes suitable for Lenten lunches. 
You will tell us how you like them. 





y for at liberal rates. 
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SWEET-POTATO JOHNNY-CAKE 
Take one pint of best corn meal, salt to 
taste (half a teaspoon is the ordinary sea- 
soning). Rub into the meal a large table- 


spoonful of lard, next add to it one pint of 


smoothly mashed sweet-potatues. If the 

otatoes are not very sweet add a tablespoon- 
Fil of sugar. Mix thoroughly to a rather soft 
dough, but not too soft to bandle. 
middle stave of a_ barrel 
washed clean, rinse it, leaving it wet, and on 
this evenly spread the dough not quite out to 
the edges of the board. Dip a knife blade in 
cold water, and with it smooth over the sur- 
face of the Johnny-cake, and stick with a fork 
as you would biscuit. Set it before the fire 
with a brick or flat-iron to support it. Let it 
brown nicely, then loosen it from the board by 
means of a coarse thread passed between the 
Johnny-cake and the board, close to the latter. 
Turn the board over and lay the browned side 
of the Johnny-cake down on it, again setting 
it before the fire to brown the other side. 
When that is done cut it in three-inch wide 
pieces—there will be about five of them. Send 
to the table hot from the board, butter well 
and eat immediately. This is a delicious bread 
for a winter supper or breakfast. Butit must 
be cooked by the reflection of the fire to have 
the genuine Johnny-cake taste. In the stove? 
No! Before the fire! 


FRIED SPINACH 


Take cold spinach left from dinner, preinis- 
ing that it was boiled tender in properly salted 
water, and that there were three or four 
poached eggs left also. Chop the eggs thor- 
oughly into the spinach and sprinkle with 
pepper. Putintoa frying-pan a large table- 
spoonful of butter, and when it is sufficiently 
hot put in the spinach and eggs, and fry 
nicely. 


Have the 





[Under this heading I will gladly answer 
any domestic question sent me by the JOURNAL 
sisters—LOUISA KNAPP. } 


SuURSCRIBER—Endive salad is made similar to lettuce 
Choose the crisp centre leaves of the endive. Wash 
them and dry thoroughly and carefully with a soft 
towel. Break or tear the leaves into convenient pieces 
with a silver fork. Cover witha French dressing, turn 
the whole upside down to mix well, and serve im- 
mediately. 

Dressing.—One tablespoonful of vinegar, three table 
spoonfuls of olive oil, one-half teaspoon of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon of black pepper. Put the salt and 
pepper in a bowl, add gradually the oil, ruband mix 
until the salt is thoroughly dissolved, then add by de- 
grees the vinegar, stir continually for one minute, and 
it is ready for use. 


Mrs. E. W. R.—A good pie crust is made as follows : 
One-fourth of a cup of lard to a cuptal of flour anda little 
salt. Mix the salt with the flour by sifting; cut the lard 
into the flour in small pieces, at the same time mixing 
them with the knife. Add the cold water gradually, 
wetting only the dry flour, never stirring twice in the 
same place. Then cut and mix together until you 
can lift it from the bowl with the knife. Dredge the 
board lightly with flour, turn the paste out on this 
dredge with flour, and roll lightly and quickly from you 
into a long, thin sheet. For the top crusts spread with 
butter, fold and roll again. Have all the materials as 
cold as possible; mix and roll quickly, using as little 
flour as possible. 

A SupscriperR—For Saratoga potatoes take four 
large ones, pare and cut into thin slices, put them into 
salt water and let stand, while breakfast is oreparing. 
Then have ready a skillet of bolling lard, Takea 
handful of the potatoes, squeeze the water from them 
and dry ina napkin. Separate the slices, and drop into 
the lard, being careful that the pieces do not adhere to 
each other. Stir with a fork until they are a light 
brown color. Take them out with a wire spoon, and 
drain well before putting into the dish. Do not put 
more than a handful into the lard at a time, nor cover 
the dish when served. New potatoes are the best. 


Mrs. A. J.—To make a_ boiled 
use the following ingredients: wo cupfuls graham 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one cupful raisins 
(chopped), one cupful of milk, one cupful of molasses, 
one egg (beaten light), one teaspoonful of soda (dis- 
solved). Mix all together, and do not add more fiour, 
though the batter may look thin. Put into the pudding 
pail, leaving room fer it to rise. Boil three hours with- 
out stopping. Serve hot, with sauce. Huckleberries 
might be used instead of raisins. 


8S. M.—The best lemon pie in the world. Grate rind 
and juice of one lemon on as much sugar as the juice 
will moisten, four eggs (reserve two whites for frosting) ; 
bake crust and cook juice, sugar and eggs in an oat- 
meal boiler; when it is firm, like custard, put in baked 
crust, put on the whipped whites and sugar; return to 
oven to slightly brown. As some lemons are large, 
others small, no exact rule can be taken for sugar. 





raham fruit pudding 








DeE.ticious LEMON PrEes—Six eggs, separate and beat 
thoroughly ; one cupful of butter, two cupfuls_ sugar, 
beaten tocream, then mix yelks of eggs, juice and grated 
rind of two lemons; lastly add half the whites : bake in 
moderately quick oven. Withthe other halfof whites 

t one cup of powdered-sugar, spread on top, an 
brown slightly. 


SUNFLOWER—To make black cake, take one pound 
of butter, one pound of sugar, beaten to a cream; stir 
in twelve eggs, beaten well; sift in one pound of flour, 
add three pounds ofstoned raisins, three pounds cleaned 
currants, five nutmegs, one half ounce of cinnamon, 
one teaspoonfu! of cloves, one pound of citron cut in 
small, thin slices : these must be well mixed; bakeina 
moderate oven. This improves by keeping. Use brown 
sugar to make the cake. 


The peculiarity of Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
that it acts right on the dirt and stains in clothes 
and makes them pure as snow, at the same time 
it preserves the clothes, and makes them keep 
clean longer. Have your grocer order it. 
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Short-sighted 


—the woman who doesn’t use 


Pearline,; thewoman who fails 
to have her servants use Pear/- 
me. She fails to see what is 
good for her; she fails to have 
what is best for her. 
Without Pearline, wash- 
ing and cleaning is drudg- 
ery and toil, and wear and 
tear, and rub, rub, rub. 
With it, there is no hard work, 


and no harm tothe finest things ; 
there is little or no rubbing. Use 
earline, and rest from your labor; 


the rest of your labor—the hardest part—is done by Pearline. 


Fore- 


sight 


is never peddled, 





MAN’F"?’D BY 
AMERICAN 
MACHINE CO., 
LEHIGH AVE. & 
AMERICAN ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
* DAINTY DISHES 
FOR ALL THE 
YKAR Rounpb” 





The woman has fore-sight who refuses the imitations of Pearline offered 
by peddlers and unscrupulous grocers, which they claim to be ‘‘ same as 
Pearline,” or ‘‘as good as Pearline,” 


IT’S FALSE—besides, Pearline 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING 
HovUSE-FURNISH 
ING AND 
HARDWARE 
STORES 
EVERY WHERE. 
THE NAME OF 
THIS PUBLICA- 
TION MUST BE 
GIVEN, 


By Mrs. 8. T. RoreEk, containing Recipes for 120 Ice-Creams, ete. Sent free on application to the Manufacturers. 

















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” — 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS, 


We have made a specialty for 16 years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 


| 


| 





Teas of,all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do | 


avery large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending 
out from 6) to 909 CLUB ORDERS each day. SIL- 
VER-PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with 
85, %7_and %10 orders. HITE TEA SETS 
with SLO orders. DECORATED TEA SETS 
with 811; GOLD BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS 
of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces 
with 20 orders; and a Host of other Premiums. 
Send postal for our 120-page Price and Illustrated 
Premium List. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 
$811 Washington Street, Boston. 


BURNETT’S 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 


Are the only kind we have in stock. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
Dec. 2d, 1890. New York. 


DO YOU EAT CANNED SALMON ? 
4 4, Ask your Grocer for it, 
WITH KEY ATTACHMENT, 
A child can open a can 
with the key. Mo more 


cut fingers *with ragged 
Tin or Can Openers. 


PATENT CAN OPENING CO., 
of Portland, Oregon. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Entire New Departure. Handsome 
Present to Every Customer. 




















GREATAMERICAN 
4 


> 


ComPaNny 





Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our cele- 


. 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder, and 
secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 
Brass Lamp, Castor, or Webster’s Dictionary. 324 Ibs. 
Fine Tea by Mailon receipt of $2.00 and this “ad. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


S — Fa — 
FAL A DIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
d BOOTS AND SHOES. 


8G” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 

FLOTSAM Ta | 
Contains three alphabets of rubber type 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink ad 


Ra F and tweezers; put up in neat box, with full 


* i I 
nino, instructions for use. Ciub of eight, $1.00. 


Eagle Supply Co,New Haven,Conn. 


























REAMERY Sin Pacues: 
Dairy Fixtures. 
Catalogue Free. A.H.REID.Phila. Pa. 

TO REPRESENT NEW BUSINESS. Salaryand ex- 

penses or commission paid. Exclusivetercit’ry 


LAD &liberalarrangements. Write fully-giveexpe- 








rience,salary territory wanted.The 8. R. Co, Box 587,Chicago 








| roughest skin. Send 4 cts. for postage. 
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Gass SToPPer 
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SS SAMPLE OF ABOVEDd® 


I]oTHER, OPECIALTIES 
SENT To ANYADDRESS ON 
RECEIPTOF 20° 1N STAMPS. 

















-——_———1 
Fail to send Saemme for the Leading Paper on 
Architecture—The Architectural Era, 
containing Plans ef New and Handsome 
Dwellings, 25 cts. per number, $3.00 per year. Send 
50 cts. for the latest Member and Portfolio No. 1, con- 
iaining 25 Full Page Designe of various priced 
Cottages and Houses that have recently been built by 
prominent architects. D. Mason & Co., Svracuse, N.Y. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
[exes | 





YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
Buys s $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 






nc $12 Sewing Machine;a perfect working, re- 
i a * - wher g 
eer ( iable, finely finished _—— Macuine adapted 
yx fy for light or heavy work, with all lacest improve- 
a = ¥ ments and complete set of attachments. A written 
v 4 guaranvee for 5 years with each machine, Buy 
Ae S88 direct from manufacturers and save Dealers and 


Agents profits, Catalogue free. 
___ OXFORD MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago, Tile 


{ FOUNTAIN PEN waites™ 
ELT coe wonnel FILLING 





low p 


but goodk- 2 extra pens and filler witheach. A big bargain. 
IMPROVED RELP-INKING STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, Any name, 100 
or name, town and etate on, 14 
Business establ 


Rubber Stamp Oo. 67 New Haven, Conran, 


16 years. 








FURNITURE POLIS 
is what you have always desired for 
your faded furniture. It instantly re- 
moves the white, dusty appearance, 
developing instead the utmost beauty of the wood, while enrich- 
ing its color in a remarkable manner, and imparting the warm 
tone and soft lustre of the wax polish. = 
restores the worn dining-table, beautifies the 
stair-case, and gives an air of refinement to each 
article of furniture in the house. It can be used by any person, is 
equally good for stained or painted woods, and once applied the 
offect is permanent; the white look never returns and the ap- 
pearance of the furniture becomes a continual delight. Price. 
Sta bottlefexpress paid. Ofdealers, or Ihe BALTIMORE SPE; 
CIALTY COMPANY. 814 ST. PAUL ATRERT. RALTI@ORR, MD, 


“Down With High Prices? 


SEWING MACHINES 
<P FROM $40 TO $10! 


Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A240-lb. Farmers’ Scale..., 3.00 

Parmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 

1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO.. Chicago. 1! 


Unique ANTI-WRINKLE removes 
Freckles, Blemishes, Yellowness, etc. 
Unaffected by perspiration. Told in cir- 
2 cular sent with Soap. 7T 
The Toilet Requisites MME PINAUL 
make beautiful the we OrPARE 















ME. PINAULT, 53 Temple Pl., Boston, Mase 


WANTED! ALADY 


‘o address envelopes,mail circu!ass,do pleasant steady homework 
Vo peddling. Good pay. Send 0c.(silver), for terms and book of 
tostructions in our New Art. SYLVAN CO., Port Huron, Mich. 
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A STAND-UP SUPPER 


By Mary Barretr Brown 


U R ING the winter season 
when everybody, as a 
rule, feels impelled to 
open their doors a little 
wider than usual, and 
when a spirit of true and 
generous hospitality 
seems everywhere to pre- 
dominate, a ‘stand-up 
supper” forms a most 
charming, and, compara- 
tively speaking, inexpen- 
sive means of passing a delightful evening. 
This sort of entertainment is, nowadays, de- 
cidedly more popular than the elaborate and 
ceremonious supper parties which used to be 
the order of the day ; and, deservedly so, for 
after all it is not what we eat aud drink, nor 
the costly appointments of the table—how- 
ever beautiful these may be—that constitutes 
our purest enjoyment, but rather the free and 
cordial expression of warm-hearted, sympa 
thetic friendship, and the joy of happy re- 
unions which these unpretentious little 
gatherings so often represent. 

Perhaps the term may not mean exactly the 
same thing in America as it does here; so I 
should like just to briefly describe how we 
manage our stand-up suppers, and mention a 














few of the dishes which we always find “go 
off” well. First then, we invite our guests 
the number of which must, of course, be reg- 


ulated by the means of accommodation at our 
disposal—to come about seven o'clock, when, 
if the guests are young, dancing and games 
occupy the time till about nine, or half past; 

if the party is composed of older people, 

music and conversation are generally preferred, 
An adjournment is then proposed to another 
room—the door of which has, up till now, 
been kept carefully closed. This apartment 
should be well lighted and rendered as pretty 
and dainty-looking as possible, and at one end 
there should be placed a long, narrow table 
covered with a cloth of pure white damask, 
and tastefully decorated with flowers and ferns. 
Upon this table must be arranged such dishes 
and drinks as the hostess may deem suitable, 
each separate dish being garnished and deco- 
rated in an appropriate style. Heaps of small 
plates should be placed at intervals down the 
table, with a liberal accompaniment of forks, 
spoons and glasses; knives are not necessary 
as the viands are all such as can be eaten 
comfortably without their aid. A number of 
seats are generally scattered about, with here 
and there a tiny table, if the latter can conve 

niently be had; if not, it can very well be dis- 
pensed with. 

As perfect freedom and individual comfort 
are the chief points aimed at in these little 
entertainments, the gentlemen of the party 
are expected to help the ladies to whatever 
they wish for, without waiting to be invited to 
do by the host or hostess. Then when 
everybody has been supplied, they are at per 
fect liberty to stand at the table and eat their 
supper, to do so while walking about the room, 
or to seat themselves in little groups just ac- 
cording to their own sweet will, the latter 
plan generally being adopted as the most en- 
Joyable. After supper, a return made to 
the other rooms which have meanwhile been 
thoroughly cooled and aired. The games, 
dane ing, etc., etc., are then resumed until the 
evening comes to a close, when the guests 
separate with a pretty general feeling of wish- 
ing it was all to go over again. As I said be- 
fore, these supper parties are very inexpensive 
affairs ; yet when managed with good taste and 
a sincere desire to make eve ry one prese nt as 
happy as possible, they never fail to give sat- 
isfaction all round. 

The dishes for a supper of this description 
should all be served cold for the sake of con- 
venience, and the dishing up ought to be as 


sO 


is 


artistic as possible. Various colors may be 
introduced in the garnishing, ete., but these 


must be blended with due care so that the 
effect of the whole may be perfectly harmoni- 
ous. Any number of ornamental jellies, cus- 
tards, creams, trifles and fruit, are always wel- 
come, but as my space is limited, I must 
leave the selection of these to the good taste 
of each housewife, and pass on to mention a 
few of the most suitable savories, as the latter 
are generally found more diffic ult to decide on 
than the sweets. 

CHICKEN AND Ham Patries.—Make the mix- 
ture for filling the patties in the following 
manner: Mince half a pound of cold, dressed 
chicken—previously freed from skin and 
bones—very finely with half its we ight in 
cooked ham or good bacon, and put the mince 
into a saucepan with one ounce of fresh but- 
ter well kneaded with flour, a small teacup- 


ful of cream, an equal quantity of white 
Stock, a liberal seasoning of salt, pepper, 


grated lemon rind, and lemon-juice, then stir 
over a gentle fire until quite hot, but not boil- 
ing. Line out some small patty tins with 
light, rich pastry rolled out very thin, and 
bake them in the usual manner—filled with a 
piece of bread cut to fit, or dry rice, and coy- 
ered with lids of the pastry. When suffi- 
ciently cooked, remove the filling and rather 


more than half fill the patties with the savory 
mince, brush the edges over with a little 
white of egg, replace the covers, and press to 
gether gently to make them adhere. When 
quite cold, arrange tastefully on a folded nap- 
kin, and garnish with an abundance of fresh 
parsley. A tiny sprinkling of minced parsley 
may also be employed to ornament the tops of 
the patties. 

Fish Roiis.—Take about one pound of cold, 
boiled fish—any kind will do, but, of course, 
the richer the better—free it entirely from 
bones and skin, and put it in a mortar with 
four ounces of butter, a pleasant seasoning of 
salt, pepper, pounded mace, and lemon-juice, 
and pound the whole to a perfectly smooth 
paste, moistening the preparation, from time 
to time, with a little good white sauce. Pro- 
cure the requisite number of small rolls, about 
four inches long, and wide in proportion ; cut 
them in two, lengthways, scoop out ne arly all 
the interior, and fill in the cavities thus 
made, with the fish mixture. Put the rolls 
together again in their original form, brush 
them over entirely with a coating of glaze, 
and set them in a cool place until the latter is 
quite firm. Arrange the rolls in transverse 
rows on either a neatly folded napkin, or a 
fancy dish paper, and garnish round about 
with crisp, well-seasoned watercress, or finely 
chopped lettuce. If preferred, the rolls may 
be filled with a savory mince composed of 
veal and ham, game, or any other sort of 
finely minced meat, se “asoned With appropriate 
seasonings when, of course, the name must 
be altered acc ordingly. 

SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE.—These deli- 
cious little “ tidbits’ can be made with either 
fish, poultry, game, or ordinary meats, but we 
will suppose that the first named is being 
used, Free the fish from bones and skin, 
mince it finely, season rather highly with salt 
and cayenne, and put it into a basin with two 
hard-boiled eggs finely chopped, some minced 
capers, and sufficient fish-sauce of some kind 
—* Tartar”? to be preferred—-to moisten the 
whole. Mix all these ingredients well; then 
spread the preparation between slices 
thinly-cut brown or white bread and butter; 
stamp out in small rounds, squares, or finger 
shapes, press together, and butter the tops. 


Sprinkle on half of the number of sandwiches | 


a little, very finely-chopped mustard and 
and hard-boiled yelk of egg rubbed 
through a fine sieve; and on the other half, 
the mustard and cress, and the white of the 
egg chopped very fine. Arrange the sand- 
wiches in twos—one of each color—on tiny 
plates, and garnish with a little tuft of mus- 
tard and cress at each corner. 

SANDWICHES A LA Princesse.—Pound the 
flesh of a freshly boiled jobster to a smooth 
paste, adding, while pounding, a sufficient sea- 
soning of salt, pepper and pounded mace; 
moisten with a litthe warmed butter, and mix 
thoroughly. Spread the preparation between 


cress, 


some small, daintily prepared crofitons, and 
mask the top with thick béchamel sauce, 
Decorate the surface of the sandwiches with 
alternate patches of Jobster coral properly 


prepared—egy yelk rubbed through a sieve, 
and finely-chopped tarragon; then arrange 
two or three on each tiny plate, and surround 
with a border of roughly- chopped aspic jelly. 

SausaGe Rouis.—Take some pure, home- 
made pork sausages, plunge them into fast- 


boiling water and let them boil gently for a | 


few minutes; then remove the skins, cut each 
sausage in two, lengthways, and set them 
aside until cold. Make some light, rather 
rich pastry, roll it out very thin, and cut it in 
squares of five inches. Lay a half sausage in 
the centre of each square, then fold the pastry 
over very neatly and ge ntly press the pa to- 
gether ‘previously moistening them with a 
finger dipped in cold water. Brush the rolls 
over with beaten egg, place them on a baking 
sheet, and bake in a good oven from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Serve neatly arranged on a 
napkin, and liberally garnished with sprigs of 
fresh green parsley. 

SMALL Savory Mo._ps.—These are very pop- 
ular little dainties, and, when carefully and 
tastefully made, are pleasing alike to the eye 
and the palate. If there is sufficient cold 
game at hand, left over from a previous meal, 
it will answer the purpose admirably; if not, 
some must be cooked specially. Free the 
meat from bones and skin, season it to taste 
with salt, cayenne and pounded mace, and 
cut it into small neat dice; cut also im like | 
fashion about two-thirds the weight of lean, 
cooked ham, and have ready some clear, 
nicely-flavored aspic jelly in a liquid form. 
Take the required number of small dariole, or 
cup molds, and pour a little of the jelly in the 
bottom of each; when this has stiffened, put 
in some of the game and sprinkle it over with 
a little roughly-chopped parsley and hard- 
boiled egg, then cover with part of the ham, 
and repeat in this manner until the molds are 
sufficiently full—always remembering to put 
in the meat quite loosely. Fill up the molds 
to the very top with jelly, and set in a cool 
place until quite firm. Turn out carefully 
and arrange tastefully on a pretty dish; lay a 
dainty little shape of red currant jelly on the 
top of each mold; garnish plentifully with 
fresh parsley, and serve. 

Note—These molds are equally delightful 





of | 








if made with a mixture of veal and ham, ham 
and chicken, or lobster—only, in the case of 
lobster being used, the hard-boiled eggs would 

e dispensed with, and the seasonings em- 
ployed must be appropriate. 

AncHovy Fincers.—Rub two ounces of 
butter into six ounces of fine sifted flour un- 
til quite smooth, then add a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, a pinch of cayenne, a well- 
beaten egg, and as much cold water as will 
form the whole into a nice, light paste; roll 
this out very thin, prick it closely with a fork, 
cut it in strips about two and a half inches 
long, by one and a quarter wide, and bake on 
a baking sheet, in a moderate oven until done 
enough. When quite cold, put the fingers 
toge the +r in twos with a layer of anchovy but- 
ter between, and brush the top over with a 
little liquid aspic jelly; before this has time to 
set, sprinkle part of the fingers very lightly 
with some very finely minced parsley; part 
with the yelk of a hard-boiled egg rubbed 
through a sieve; others with lobster coral, and 
the remainder with the white of the egg very 
finely chopped, or cut in tiny strips. When 
the jelly has become quite firm, dish up the 
fingers in twos, on small china plates, taking 
great care to make the colors contrast prettily ; 
garnish tastefully with sprigs of fresh parsley 
or tarragon, and serve. 

ANcHOVY CANAPEES.—Have ready a number 
of daintily-prepared crofitons, about the third 
of an inch thick ; spread one side of each witha 
layer of anchovy butter, and arrange on the 
top some neat fillets of anchovies in the form 
of open lattice-work. Sprinkle lightly with 
finely-chopped, crisp celery, and garnish 
round about with small turnip-radishes cut 
to imitate tulips, and sprigs of fresh, pleas- 
antly-seasoned watercress. These canapees 
may either be arranged several on one dish, 
or they may be placed in twos or threes on 
small dishes as already directed. 





ARMOURS 
EXTRAGT 


6-—O F— 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “‘stock’’? for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 





EVERY LADY ABLE TO HANDLE A BRUSH 


SHOULD USE 
ZI IK-ION 
TRY IT, 


A PAINT THAT ONE 
CAN SEE THROUGH. 

Pik-RON improves and beautifies everything about 
the house, It makes Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood, or any color desired of white pine or other 
plain woods, It stains and varnishes old furniture 
without the labor of scraping off the old finish, It 
paints floors to resemble stained floors. It paints white 
glass (window panes or glass vessels) to look like color- 
ed glass. It paints cane, willow, wicker and papier 
maché; wall paper and candelabras ; tin and iron ware, 

It stains, paints, varnishes and lacquers, all by one 
operation, 

It is the marvel of paints; no skill required ; 
able to handle a brush can use it, 

No household should be without it, 

Vor sale everywhere, If your dealer does not keep it, 
write to us; say What you want to do with it and we 
will mail it on receipt of 35 cents, 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
927 NORTH FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES. 


Send us your address and a postage stamp and we 
will mail you valuable information about the wear of 
shoes 

Ido not misconstrue this invitation as having for its 
sole object the advertising of our Blacking. While our 
Blacking is incidentally mentioned the pamphlet con- 
cerns itself chiefly with shoe leather, and we believe we 
are not overdrawing the statement if we say that of all 
your apparel none is of greater hygienic importance 
than your shoes. Respectfully, 

WOLFF & RANDOLPH 
Manufacturers of 


WOLFF’S ACME BLACKING, 


927 NORTH FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


My wife 


y. she wouldn’t try to keep house 

without the "NEVER-BREAK steel 

cooking utensils, was tired of 

the old kind, which were always 

greasy, always smelling of the last 

thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 

cracking, leaking, or ‘breaking. May- 

be you’re tired of them too; if so send 

for illustrated circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Clevelana, O. 
’ 

JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 
This pure Extract of Beef is acknowledged, by all 
who have tested its qualities, to be superior in its nu 
tritive prope rties to any othe r extract of meat yet 
offered. For the sick, or well, it should be an indispen- 
| sable article of diet in every family. Beef tea, bouillon, 
or soups made from it in a few minutes. Generai 


ents for United States. 
OBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philada. 


anybody 
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WE INVITE 


@ comparison of the merits of ELzcrRo-StLicon 
with those of any other silver polish made, and 
will send to housekeepers, free of all cost, asuffi- 
cient quantity for that purpose. We claim for 
ELECTRO-SILICON superiority in every respect, 
which is conceded by nearly one million house- 
keepers who use it exclusively. If you are 
using any other article, send your address to 
Tue ELEcrRo S1xicon Co.,72 John St.,N.Y. City 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is ner oy ypn # gure and 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 
















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 




















THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 ieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and ! pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Seta, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets, 118 pieces, with $20 orders 
Decorated Imported Dinner gets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders 
Hanging Lame with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders 
Stem Winding Swise Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders 
The same Sranteme allowed on Coffee as Tea. nd your 
address for our 64 page hy 4 ym Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this p: 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 6O., 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


imrAove®. INCUBATOR 


pimple Perfect | and Self-Reguint- 
successtul Seca 


oan to hated al 
« fertile eggs at less cost cn ane ¢ any 4 
hatcher. need Gc. for Illus. Catal 


logue, 
Circulars free. CEO.H.STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


BABY. CARRIAGES! 


make as ae | of magureeer 

Casriegse to sell direct 

to te A artres. You can, 

therefore, do better with me than 
with adealer Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 
to all points in the United States. 
Sher for 5 RAIS Catalogue. 
HAS.R ER, fr. 
eoes Ay = te hicago, Hl 


MILK IN GLASS JARS. 
The old way of buying milk dipped 
out of cans peddied about the streets, is 
uphealthy and dirty, Ask your dealer in 
every place, to use the Whiteman Milk 
Jars. Send for a catalogue and give it to 
them. A. V. WHITEMAN, 


M4 Chambers St. New York, N.Y. 


COMMON SENSE 
ROOM HOLDER 


Sample mailed 
on receipt of 









































Over 100,000 sol 
Holds & Broom either ena tp: 
a we* broom from rotti 
girls can_ more than 

A money selling 
14 Holders sent prepaid on 
neue 6 SPRING GUN OO. 


Now Process :DOC BISCUIT 


is entirely different from any other. Does not 
cause diarrhea, Dogs eat it in preference to 
other brands, and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive quale 
ities of any other brand. Send for free book om 
manage ment of - in health and disease. 
10c. per lb. Samples sent by mail for 5 cente. 
Third &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


keeps 
oys and 
ouble their 
2c. stamp for 
of $1. P e 











Retail price 
AssociaTep Fanciers, 400 N. 








_ TAKE AN ACENCY fo the 
Best Utensilio 






GGE T 
ELF- 
HoasTin N 
eed in ev z. : 
AVES 20 Per Cent. 
in Roasting, and Bakes the 
fread in the world. Address for terms 


O., Vineland, N. 
CCETT & ¢ St. 


or Western Office, 184 E. 
PERFECTION (inks Tins, loose bottom, 

Cakes removed Sampo 
breaking. A harvest for agents. Sample W cents ; set 0} 
three # cents. RIC HARDSON M’F’G CO., Bath, N.Y. 


eacy Table Butter in Prints or Tubs, 
BUTTER. Fresh Churned. Our own make. New 
Laid Eg A nice assortment of Foreign and Domestic 
Cheese. WWholesale and le and Retail. The D. F. Ellis Butter Co., 
Potsdam, N.Y., or Columbus Market, eor. 124th St. & 7th Ave., Ne¥. 


AGENTS Zens 


ERE 
and Farmers with no oxperionee make $2.50 an 
hour during spare time D. BaTEs, 164 W.Rob- 
bins Ave., Covington, Le made $21 one day, 
one week. So ca n you. —T se. 
jogue free. J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS: Any question from our readers, of help or interest to women, will be cheer 
fully answered in this Department. 
Sut please bear in mind: Write your questions plainly and briefly. Don’t use unnecessary words editors 


are busy persons. 
The right to anawer or reject any question is reserved by the Editor. 
Answers cannot be promised for any special issue. They will be given as quickly after receipt as possible. 
All correspondence should be accompanied by full name and address, not for public ation, but Jor reference 


Miss H. L.—When a young woman is engaged to be KFH 
married, she is supposed to be satisfied with the at PhS xs 
tentions of her betrothed, but she does not need to 
refuse an ordinary civility from a man friend. 


The best cure for dandruff is a continued 
and systematic brushing of the hair. If there are spots 
which it seems impossible to remove, put a little vase 

line on them letting it remain all night, and then brush 
the dandruff out with a soft brush. A soft brush is sug 

gested because with a hard one you are apt to make the 
skin bleed. 


©, K.—A young man usually appreciates, when he 
has a bachelor apartment, a large sofa-pillow. A prot , 
one would be most suitable for you to give your frien 


Mary L.—An old recipe for removing freckles is Mrs. A. J. B.—Monsieur Worth does not publish a 
this: One ounce of alum and one ounce of lemonjuice fashion book, but he is going to write an article which 
in a pint of rose-water. Apply to the skin just before will be published in a forthcoming number of the 
going to bed, and wash it off with a soft cloth and warm JOURNAL. 
water the next morning. 

NELLIE C—A girl should tell her mother immediately 
when she has accepted a proposal of marriage made 
her by a young man, and even if her marriage is not 
to take place for several years, the engagement should 
be generally known. 


H. O. F.—A preparation said to keep the hair from 
falling out, is made of vinegar of cantharides, half an 
ounce; eau de cologne, one ounce; rose-water, one 
ounce. After fiving the hair a good brushing apply this 
to the roots with a soft brush twice a day. 


Scors—In any of the large public libraries may be 
found the book with colored plates descriptive of the 
plaids belonging to the different clans. 


Juennix 8.—Atany one of the large cleaning estab- 
lishments the pile of the pam, which has been matted 
by folding, may be raised. 


K. R.—When announcement cards giving the bride's 
address are sent, a call in person is demanded. If there 
is no address nothing is expected from you. If the 
people live in some other city, then send your visiting 
card by post. 


PAULINE—* P. P. C.” in a corner of a visiting card 
means “ Pour prendre conge,” that is, “to say good 
bye,” and the card means that whoever has left it is 


PoRTFOLIO—It is always pote to ask an evening going out of town for a long visit. 


visitor to remove her hat and cloak, but it is not_ neces- 

sary to Insist upon it. On paying a visit after six 

o'clock, a formal one, a man should wear a dress suit. 

White gloves are worn to the theatre and will be quite 

poceer with the old-rose gown that you intend to wear 
the box party. 


> 


A lady who will do writing for me at her own 
home will receive good wages. Address, with 

A. R. W.—The wife of a clergyman, or of a doctor is 
“Mrs. John Smith.” She has no right whatever to her 
husband's title. An only daughter has “ Miss Smith.” 
engraved on her visiting cards. 


ALICE R.—To cure yourself of stooping just remem- | — 
ber that it will not only make you unhealthy, but will 
ruin your personal appearance. Determine to hold 
yourself straight and you can do It. 


M. Jones, South Bend, Ind., Proprietor of the 
Famous “ Blush of Roses” for the Complexion. 








Lucy L.—In remodeling your black silk have green 
velvet sleeves made high and puffed on the shoulder, a 
high green velvet collar and a pointed vest, also of the 
velvet. Let the hat be of black felt trimmed with 

reen velvet and black plumes, and wear black un- 
dressed kid gloves. 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 


A. E. I.—I would advise submitting the gown, which 
is rain spotted, to a practical cleaner, who can tell at 
once whether the stains can be removed. 





PAULINE R.—It Is perfectly proper to send “ at home” 
cards to your men Sienda. or it tells them just when 
they may be certain to see you. The visiting card, with 
the day engraved in one corner of it, isall that is neces- 
sary when the “at homes” are to last throughout the | 
season. ° j 


For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
Hazet—As you do not care to be married in white | and Scrofulous Humors, 
then have the color that is known as silver-gray ; a soft 
china silk will be prettiest. Have it made with a full 
skirt and pointed bodice; wear gray kid slippers, gray 

silk stockings, and gray undressed kid gloves. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES—Wilbor’s Cod-liver Oil ana 
Phosphates has now been before the public twenty 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and apprecia- 
tion. ‘This could not be the case unless the preparation 
MARIAN—If an engagement bracelet is locked on the | was of high instrinsic value. The combination of the 
arm, it is quite proper to wear it not only during the | Phosphates with pure Cod-liver Oil, as prepared by Dr. 
wedding ceremony, but it really ought never to be re- | Wilbor, has produced a new phase in the treatment ot 
moved, Gray undressed kid gloves should be worn | Consumption and all diseases of the Lungs. It can be 
with a gray silk gown. A veil is only in harmony | taken by the most delicate invalid without creating the 
when the real bridal toilette of pure white is assumed. nausea Which is such an objection to the Cod-liver Oi! 

when taken without Phosphates. It is prescribed by 
Jersey Girt—Mark the linen for your wedding out- | the regular faculty. Sold by the proprietor, A. Bb. 
fit with your maiden name. You donot use even the | WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and by all Druggists. 


initial of your future husband until it is yours by abso- — —__- —_—_—_____. 
Easy Payments, BICYGLES 


lute right. re BARGAINS ty 
with no extracharge. Mfrs Price|Ours 


GOLDEN Rop—Gentlemen keep on their gloves at the 

opera or church, The fan is carried in the hand, es- 
pecially when it isa very fine one, for destruction is ) Crescent Safety, ball bear'gs $90| 87) 
usually its fate when it is entrusted to a man’s care. | Mereury Diamond Safety, all steel “ $100) $75 
While you dance leave it with your chaperone or some | Springfield Roadster. headersimposs @ $120) #0 
woman friend who is not dancing. a are proper #0 Amer. Champion, highest grade “ 
with an evening toilette. Mitts are no longer in vogue. ers as cheap,all makes new or 2dhd, lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & Co. 80 Gt. Peoria, I!!. 


WW A L LARGE VARIETY. 


LATEST STYLES. 


AT FACTORY A 
PRICES. 
Best quality, without gold, - 4e.to be. per roll, 
Gold paper, - - - - 82 “100 
Finest Embossed paper, - 150800. 
Samples sent to any part of the U.S. on receipt of 
10c, postage. COMO PAPER CO., 232 Kinzie St., Chieago, Il. 


BEAUTY. 


® Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
ny Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored. Interesting 
Book (sealed), 4c., with sample Cre- 
V,mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 

414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


I havea positive remedy for 
this disease, by its use the worst 
ind aud most unyielding cases 
of all forms have been cured. 
I will take pleasure in send- 
ing ONE PACKAGEFREE to 
every sufferer who will send 
atonce un 4 postal card, Dame and 
ress, (Mention this paper.) _ 


t taste. WALTER &, DAY, 23 West 12th St,, N.Y. City. 


“Onx or Your READERS ”—It is in better taste to say a ee 
“A man who is a friend of mine,” than “a gentleman 
friend.” It is prqyemes that your men friends are all 


5 7 ~. reduce our 

stock of music 

* we will send by 

gentlemen. The “gentleman friend” has been used in mall, post-paid, 


such a way that it has become vulgar and undesirable. © ‘pieces. full 


EULALIE—Vaseline is probably more healing to the | Sheet music size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 
lips than anything used, Pat if yee object to the odor of quadrilies (with calls), etc., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
it try strawberry cream to keep them from cracking. omart, ote., fot Be- Satisfaction given or money 
Just before you go out in the air put a little of the cream refunded, Q. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash.St. Boston, Mass. 


on your lips, not enough to show but enough to protect oe £ S Pp a Y 5 5 FRAGRANT 


them from the cold air touching the sensitive part. 


Then apply it every night before going to bed, and your 
lips will soon be in order and a good color. 
Cures Chaped Hands, Face, Lips or any Roughness of 
the Skin, prevents tendency to wrinkles or ageing 


of skin, keeps the face and hands soft, smooth and 
plump. It is also highly recommended for applying 
and holding face powder. Once tried always used. 


A LOVER OF THE JOURNAL—If your friend’s husband 
is introduced to you simply as “ My husband,” and you 
know that he isa doctor, when you meet him It will be 
proper to address him as Dr. Brown ; do not commit the 
vulgarism of simply calling him doctor. 





PuzzZLED—Commence your letter, “‘ Dear Mr. Brown,” 
no matter what you have been in the habit of calling 
the young man, Spoken words are very different from 
written ones. 


B. B.—There is no “ Will Carleton, Novelist,” the poet 
being the only one of that name known to fame. 


IGNORANCE—There is no impropriety in sharing your 
hymn-book with a man friend who is sitting next to you 
in church. 





Hecror—A gentleman may ask permission to ca!l on 
a lady friend who has been courteous to him, and the re- 
quest will be perfectly proper. 


GEORGIA AND OTHERS—The best remedy for black- 
heads is to steam the face and then press out a few at a | 
time, for if many are removed at once a bruise is apt to | 
result. Annointthe places that have been treated either 
with vaseline or strawberry cream. 



















A. Z.—In leaving your husband’s card with your own 
the same courteny expected when the visit is returned, 
4. e., if your hostess is married she should also leave her 
husband’s card. 


ANGELA—It is extremely rude for any one taking 
yart in a concert to use a pew of opera-glasses to dis 
inguish friends in the audience. A leader should not 
permit such a gross act of impoliteness. 











Mas, G. E. S.—Mahogany furniture would not look 
well in a white-and-gold room; that decoration always 
demands white wood, or else brass. White draperies Copy- 
embroidered in gold, such as mer be gotten at the righted. 
Chinese or Japanese stores, will be in bes 



















ADMIRER—When your face and ears burn so terribly, 
bathe them in very hot water, as hot as you can bear. 
— will be more apt to cool them than any cold appli- 
cation. 


PF och ape I my A atin who have been widowed : : For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Faney Goods 
still retain their husband’s names, although it is not > | 7 = aia 
correct. If you have done this for ten years, it would MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Instruction 
however, seem equally improper to assume either your | 22@ @amusement in kindergarten lessons, stories, 
first name, or to call yourself “ Mrs. Smith” when you games, ete. Best helps for parents. Grand book for 
have been known as “Mrs. John Smith.” It would | #8@ts. Circulars free. Prepaid, $2.25. 

cause endless and unnecessary complications. Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago, 


Improved Construction. Exquisite 
Music. HARPS catalogue, free. 
G. J. HOLBROOK, 88 5th Ave., N. Y. 


BLONDE—A deep clear scarlet is much more becom- 
ing to a blonde than is blue, which color, though it has 
pte bmg Kye 9 to her, is really best suited to the ‘BROOK 
clear olive skin of the brunette. WANT A 


SET OF 
A SUBSCRIBER—A party bag is prettiest when made A L L L 4 D ! E FLANNEL TUCKERS 
out of a piece of dull, rich-looking brocade, and lined 50 ey Sewing-machine. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
with a plain color. As far as size goes it can searcely 0 cts, Chicago Nickel Works, 125 Ontario St., Chicago 
ye too large, for it should accommodate fans, slippers, “Victoria he aad : 
gloves, purse, handkerchief and any other little traps | $25 thoy rai gad ‘chldren, “Visto by mall " {ster 

which may be required during the evening. Se_ Bre. Le B. Bingiston, Bos O85, Chicago, I 


a Tricks. Songs, Conundram: " 
A SuRscRInER—Almond meal should be washed off | SOO Spica Fringe Baap, ator Slice Cheat 


1 be fe: —_ Esigctions. Loree’ Tat, 
the face after it has been used, exactly as one would re- Sorap Picturestslll, Catalogue Ze, Franklin P't, Co, Newllaren, 
move soapsuds by the application of clear water. 




















self-addressed stamped envelope, Miss Flora | 





FEBRUARY, 1891 


TEETHING MADE EASY 
The Remedy described in the following terms was known in the practice of 

{ the physician who prepared it as “T. M. E.” “ Teething Made Easy,” or “ Tooth- 
Food.”’ To protect its rights, and also to secure a name by which this remedy 


may be known to, and asked for, by the public, The Reynolds Manufacturing 
Co., has adopted and acquired the title of 


“Tooth-Food. 


TOOTH-FOOD was prepared by a physician of well-known skill and experience, and used by him in his own 
pa, with marked and unvarying success, for more than a quarter of a century. An extensive, practical 
cnowledge of the diseases of childhood called his attention to the preparation of this remedy. The suffering and 
mortality incident to the first five years of a child’s life led him to give much thought and study to the subject of 
teething. In this he was aided by his reflections on the structure of civilized society, and on the immediate and 
remote consequences of its habits and customs upon the health of his fellow-men. He recognized that because 
of forces inherent in the very structure of modern society, men and women, in almost every station of life, are 
subjected to a strain, both mental and physical, which can not but react with grave results, not only upon their 
own physical integrity, but upon that of their offspring. The legitimate conclusion reached by such a course of 
reasoning was, that many of the difficulties and 7 meen. ol of dentition date back to and even ante-date the child's 
pre-natal existence, ‘The law of cause and effect suggested to the doctor the suffering and mortality incident to 
dentition could be reduced to the minimum nyt saanon my treatment of the mother, during the period of gestation, 
and by giving to the infant, after birth, those elements of nutrition necessary to the evolution and growth of the 
teeth. How best to accomplish these results was the question that the doctor happily solved by the preparation 
of ToorH-Foop, . 

Such was the origin of this invaluable agent. The manufacturers bring it before the public with pleasure and 
confidence, feeling assured that if given for a few weeks it cannot fail to win from an intelligent people the recog- 
nition its superior merits demand. 


WHAT IS TEETHING? 


Teething is the growth and appearance of the teeth in the ted It is not necessarily a morbid process, but it is 
frequently rendered so by conditions existing before and after birth. These conditions, happily, with their effects, 
can be largely counteracted by the intelligent use of appropriate remedies and by the exercise of prop 
hygienic care. 


CAUSES OF DIFFICULT TEETHING: 


There are several causes for difficult dentition :— 

It may be due toa high-wrought nervous susceptibility of the mother, in consequence of .ce demands made 
upon her by the requirements of fashionable life, or by the exigency of labor. 

It may be due to the mother’s blood lacking, through faulty assimilation, the elements necessary for the 
proper nutrition of the child. 5 

t may be due to the child’s own blood lacking these nutritive elements. It may be due tosome forms of mal- 

assimilation in the child. 

Whatever the cause, it is a fact that when the child’s blood is deficient in the bone-forming materials, nature 
is impeded in her work, and then is ushered in a whole train of symptoms characteristic of morbid dentition. 

Since mal-assimilation and lack of bone-growing materials are the chief causes of painful dentition, Is it not 
based upon reason that a remedy restoring nutrition and supplying the elements necessary to bone growth, must 
be a boon to mankind? This we confidently claim for Tooru-Foob. B 


SYMPTOMS OF TEETHING: 


The ordinary symptoms of teething are salivation, swelling and heat of the gums; slight fever, redness of one 
or both of the cheeks, fretfulness and disturbed sleep. In severe cases these symptoms become so intensified that 
they might be termed complications. There may be inflammation of the gums, soreness of the mouth, high 
fever, catarrh of mocous surfaces, as indicated by puffiness and swelling of the eyelids; cough, vomiting, diarrhoea 
and disturbance of the urinary system, eruptions of the skin, swelling and suppuration of lymphatic glands and 
nervous troubles, as shown by squinting, startings, twitchings, convulsions, etc. Tooru-Foop assists nature in 
her nutritive processes, thus preventing this host of much dreaded symptoms, It should be given winter and 
summer, all through the first and second teething periods, and at puberty. If given faithfully, according to 
directions, it will conduct the child, with safety, through the perils of the teething period. A 


USES OF TOOTH-FOOD: 


Tooth-Food is especially suited to children during the first and second dentition periods. 

‘Tooth-Food assists in the development of the teeth, hence is called for in late cutting of the .eeth. 

Tooth-Food, by furnishing the blood with the necessary tooth material, not only promotes the painless growth 
of the teeth, but prevents their early decay, thus insuring to the child immunity from the numerous ills attendant 
upon soft, brittle or decayed teeth. 

Tooth-Food is curative in défective formation and nutrition of the bones, and is, therefore, particularly suit 
able to children who are slow in learning to walk. 

Rachitis or rickets is especially a disease of childhood, and arises from defective nutrition and perverted 
functions of the tissues from which bone is formed. Its most common cause is innutritious food, or, if nutritious, 
food that is ill-adapted to the weak digestive powers of the child, as thin, innutritious mother’s milk or badly 
selected artificial food, Tooru-Foop, by enriching the blood, will lead to the cure of rachitis. . 

Tooth-Food cures scald head and other skin troubles due to the process of teething. 

Tooth-Food will prevent convulsions, spasms of the glottis, St. Vitus’ dance, spasmodic retention of urine, ete., 

Convulsions are of frequent occurence during the teething period, and are due to the fact that dental evolution 
makes the nervous system more impressible. Tooth-Food, by furnishing the blood with the nutritive elements 
necessary to the development and growth of the teeth, gives tone to the nervous system and thus wards off 
convulsions. 

Spasm of the glottis iscommonly due to an excitable state of the nervous system, often associated with im 
paired health, ‘Tooth-Food, by improving the health, will prevent its occurence. 

St. Vitus’ dance is, as a rule, a disease of childhood, and is commonly due to a disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the muscular and nervous systems. Tooth-Food, by restoring the equilibrium, will cure the disease. 

Spasmodic retention of urine is due to nervous irritation, and will, therefore, yield to the curative power of 
Tooth-Food, 

Scrofula may be congenital or acquired, When acquired, it is caused by imperfect digestion, innutritious food, 
foul air, lack of sunlight and lack of pure water. 

Tooth-Food is the best anti-scrofula remedy known. The importance of eradicating the scrofulous taint from 
the constitution of their child can not be ay too strongly upon parents. This can be done through the 
agency of pure air, pure water, plain, healthful food, and the faithful administration of Tooth-Food. 

Tooth-Food should be given in scrofulous diseases of the joints and vertebrag 

Tooth-Food should be given in all cases of scrofulous ophthalmia, 

‘Tooth- Food is a first class tonic for children with large heads and pale skin, with chalky look, 

Tooth-Food should be given to children whose heads sweat a good deal. 

‘Tooth-Food should be given to children with large abdomens, 

Tooth-Food should be given in otorrhopa, 

Tooth- Food is of inestimable value in all forms of mal-nutrition or defective cell growth. 

Tooth-Food should be given in anzemia from growing fast, and in pains dependant upon anemia, Anmmic 
pains are usually accompanied by irritation of the skin, numbness, and feeling of coldness. 


CONSTITUENTS OF TOOTH-FOOD ARE: 


Calcarea phosphorica, 
Calcarea carbonica. 
Ferrum phosphoricum, 
Magnesia phosphorica, 
Silica, 

Chamomilla (a trace). 

These remedies are not mere drugs designed to produce some startling, sudden effect. Were this so, their use 
would be fraught with danger. They are simply nutrient elements, whose presence in the blood is necessary to 
tooth evolution, or unfolding and growth, They act efficiently and benignly from the moment they are introdu- 
ced into the system, but as their object is nutrition and growth, time is required to demonstrate their effects. We 
would particularly impress upon the minds of parents the absolute safety of Tooth-Food. It contains none of 
the forms of opium, no mercury, no arsenic; nothing but nutritive elements. 


‘ DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF TOOTH-FOOD: 

One teaspoonful a day when the baby is apparently well. If peevishness or irritability is 
shown, increase to two or three teaspoonfuls a day, according to severity of symptoms. 

After the first or milk teeth are cut, one teaspoonful twice a week will be sufticient to insure 
the symmetrical growth of the second or permanent teeth, and to meet the constitutional 
treatment for scrofula. 

PACKAGES AND PRICES: 


fooTH-Foop is put up in one size large bottle, and is sold by druggists at one doilar a bottle. 

If your druggist does not have Tooth-Food in stock, and is not willing to send for a bottle, 
you can get it from the manufacturers direct, as The Reynolds Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O., 
will send a single bottle to any address, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price, one dollar. 

No indication of the character of the medicine appears on the outside cover, but around each 
bottle is wrapped a circular containing full directions for use. Directions are printed also on 
the label of each bottle. 

it is not quite safe to send money or stamps loose in envelopes. The best way to remit is by 
postal note, express or post-office order, or draft payable to the order of 


THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Druggists may obtain supplies of Tooth-Food from any of the following jobbers : 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atchison, Kas. 
Atlanta, Ga, 
saltimore, Md. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
3oston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Columbus, 0. 
Dallas, Tex. 


D. H. Fonda Drug Co., 
McPike & Fox, 

The Lamar Drug Co., 
Gilpin, Langdon & Co., 
Wm. W. Marmon, 
Carter, Carter & Kilham, 
Moore & Hubbard Drug Co., 
Lord, Owen & Co., 

Hale, Justis & Co., 
Benton, Myers & Co., 
Orr, Brown & Price, 
Meyer Bros. Drug Co.. 


Van Vieet & Co., 

Drake Bros., 

Berry, Demoville & Co., 
I. L. Lyons & Co., 
McKesson & Robbins, 
Richardson Drug Co., 

J. N. Murdock, 

Singer & Wheeler, 

Smith & Kline Co., 

L. H. Harris Drug Co., 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Snell, Heitscher & Woodward, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Parkersburg, W. \: 
Peoria, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Me, 
Portland, Or. 


Jas. FE. Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. . F. Davis, _ Portsmouth, O. 
W. R. Torbert, Dubuque, Ia. : ; Wm. B. poaniing, Providence, R. I. 
Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Purcell, Ladd & Co., Richmond, Va. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Lacrosse, Wis. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Talcott, Frisbie & Co., 
A. Kiefer & Co., 
Meyer Bros. Drug Co., 
Wilkinson & Co., 
James McCord, 

H. T. Clarke Drug Co., 
Robinson-Pettet Co., 
W A. Strather & Son, 


Richards Drug Co., 
Hlornick, Hess & More, 
Van Natta-Lynds Drug Co., 
Meyer Bros, Drug Co., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, 
Moore & Hubbard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Toledo, O. 
John L. Thompson Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


AND FROM 
The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


San Francisco, Cal 
Sioux City, Ia. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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IN MUSIC ROLLS 


of our re aders d de: siring Music Wrap- 
rs or Music Rolls can perhaps save 
money by oodusins of us. Our 
No. 308 Music Wrapper is very popular. Full 
size, one piece of flexible morocco, cloth-lined 
with strap, sent as a Premium for four Yearly 
Subscribers and ten cents extra for postage and 
packing. Price, $1.00 post-paid Retails in 
stores for $1.25 In filling orders for Music 
Rolls we send our No. 414 morocco, full-size, 
cloth-lined Roll with strap, as a Premium for 
a Club of only three Yearly Subscribers, post- 
paid. In a music store you would pay one 
dollar for a similar one. We sell them for 
less—80 cents, and we pay the postage (ten 
cents 

Why not save the money to purchase an- 
other piece of music? 

Address: THe Laptes’ 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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1 ® SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. © 
noni OS -4 FUND BUNS 





1 The GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


BEECHAM’S ILLS 


This Wonderful Medicine for All 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS 
To which Men,Women and Children are subject, 


yet discovered. It is 








is the most marvelous antidote 
the premier Specific for Sick Headache, Weak 
Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Dis- 
ordered Liver, and ai! kindred diseases, and it is 
also found especially efficacious and remedial by ALL 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents 
for the United States, 365 and 467 Canal street, New 
York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will 
mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price—but 
inquire first. Please mention THE LAbIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL, 


Ladies’ 


AND 


Children’s 


live outside 
you troubled 


How is this? Do you 
of the large cities? Are 
about getting suited? Then why rot 
send direct to the Manufacturers and 
get just what you want at two-thirds 
the price you pay at home for what 
you don't want? Write us any way 
and learn how to save a dollar. 
8@ Send for price-list. BOSTON 
SILOK CO., Portameuth. N. H. 


SK your dealer for Water Pahk 
Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, Cus- 
idors, Slop Jars, Table Mats, Slop 
ar,Mats,Ete. made from FLAX FI 
BER. Practic ally indestructible 
Manufact’d by the §STAND- 
ARD FIBER-WARE CO. 
Nothing will please you like this 
Plak and@iDecorate are. In use 
everywhere. Nonegenuine with 
out **STANDARD” Trade Mark on 
bottom. If your dealer does not 
keep it, send his address and 
we will mail you picture card 


6 pkts. Flower Seeds, 10c. 6 pkts Vegetable Seeds, 10c. Fuii 
aed Alldifferent. 1000 acents wan 
at@5a day,cither ser Catalogue = «BIG PRIZE 
F. B. MILLS, Tose Hill, Onon Co., N. 
eS FR E E Two kinds Perfume, Orange Close ont Rese, with an 
unique n ae: Book, free t« 


ee Cut this owt. HE U, B, BU PPLY "bon, PALATINE. wee. 


850,000 GRAPE VINES 


arieties.Also SmaliFrults, Trees,etc. Best 
Ware sk. Genuine, cheap. bad mailed for tie. De- 


seriptive priee list free. Lewis ROESCH. Fredonia, N. alll 
A Perfect Fountain Pen fer 15 cts. 





Elegantly made, fitted with a non-corrosive pen that will not fill up 
er clog, and includes a rubber-tipped glass filler and two extra pens 
in a neat case. Satisfaction assured. Good agents wanted. 

__ Eagle Supply Cc Ov, 5, New Haven, Conn, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


JOHN H,. 








Advice sent free to any address, 
Food to eat. Food to avoid. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas, 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison CHIC Dearborn Streets, 


ICAGO., 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Ecze- 
ma, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping-Cough, and all BLOOD 
DISEASES. Send for circular. Men- 
tion paper. 


HOLDER. Do not pay 2 or 
% dollars for a pillow sham 








SHAR 


PILLOW SHat 


Mine are in sets of three, nicely 
nickle-plated, with screws complete 
and directions for putting ep. ‘hey 

ed 


will last a lifetime. Mailed, post- l0 GENTS 


paid, to any address for 10 cents a set; 1 dozen sets 75 


cents. Agents wanted. 
Chester, Conn. 


T. M. GANDY, 
ALAD 


assisting us a few hours daily, at home, re- 
ceivesgood pay. Lightwork. Nocanvass- 

ing. Address, with stam p, Sec’y Box T, Port Huron, Mich. 
With Aswad Nut Cram, you can pos 

: | i i [ FS | tively rub them away. Sealed particulars, 

LADY me ~_" , ene seller; good pay. Adres 

Mrs. B. N. LittLE MFG. Co.. Chicago, iil. 
ORGENTLEMAN 
6000 LADY WRITERS WANTED T0 Dd 
copying at home. Address H. Suppry Co., Lima. Ohio. 


2c. MARY E. MURRAY, 1059 Wasbing- 

ton Poleward Mhicago, II. Agents wanted. 
Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure never Sails to give 
P tnstant reluf in the worst cases; insures com- 
ee ow sleep; ofteets cures where all others fail. A 
convinees the most skeptical. Price, 50 and 
$1 .00, of Druggists or by mail. Sample FILE or for 





Agents Wanted. New Rubber Undergar- 








tamp: DR. R. SCHIFFMANN, 8t. Paul 
MOUT ORCAN Chart teaches anyonetoplay@ 
tune in 10 minutes. Circular ac. Agents 


wanted. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich, 








| address H. A. 


| Colony on new and successful plan. 
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Poison 


In Toilet Soaps! 


Attention is directed to this 
Paragraph from the ‘‘ The Times’’ 
newspaper: 


** DANGEROUS PRATS.— At a recent sitting 
of the Academy et Medicine, Dr. Reveil read 
a pauper on the necessity of preventing Chem- 
ists and Perfumers from selling poisonous or 
dangereus Soaps. To show the danger there 
is in allowing their unchecked sale, he said: 
*I need bat state that arsenic, the acid ni- 
trate of mercury, tartar emetic, and potassa 
caustica ferm part of their ingredients, 
whilst they are colored green by the sesqui- 
oxide of chromium, or of a rose color by the 
bisulphuret of mercary (vermilion). Some 
contain 30 per cent. of insoluble matter, 
such as lime or plaster, and ethers contain 
animal nitrogenous matter, which causes a 
chronic Inflammation of the skin,’” 


WAT ial ed ad 
TY AT Al ae 


The injury to the skin and complexion re- 
sulting from the use of these Soaps is seldom 
attributed to the real cause, so that, unfor- 
tunately, the mischief proceeds until too often 
the beauty of the complexion is ruined, and 
even the general health impaired. 

With the fullest confidence the Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP recommend their specialty. 
They do not claim that it is the on/y pure 
Soap, but one of the very few offered to the 
public. It would be easy to become self- 
laudatory in this respect, but the following evi- 
dence is likely to prove much more convincing: 


From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, 
Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain; Author 
of a Manual of General, Medical, and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

**I have annually, for the past ten years, made 
an independent analysis of PEARS’ SOAP, and 
have not found it to vary in quality or in com- 
position. It contains neither excess of alkali nor 
of moisture, and it is free from artificial color- 
ing matter. A better, purer, or more usefully 

durable Soap can not be made,” 





(a Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Sub- 
stitutes are sometimes recommended by 
druggists and storekeepers for the sole 
purpose of making more profit out of you. 
Tid el ie el ie le i a el a al ale el 


CURED without mea 

ARA icine, Rueumatism, Spi- 
nal Diseases and suorey 

asily cured, Address 


PARE ae RGR athena 
Dr. O. L, THACHER, 6, Central Muste Hall 
} NTA for a valuable book F REE to all 


A HOUSEHOLD BLESSING, and | = 
WOMEN BLESSIT. 4 


BONA 


A aipemiess Vv 
all Kemale Complaints 
and srregatar'iee 
Druggiste, or by mail. 5O0c. & $1 
Trial size25c. Treatise Free. 
JO8. 5S. HALL, Jersey City, N. J 


REE TEA SPOONS 


I will give any lady one dozen Stliver-Plated 
Teaspoons, elegant design, warranted to wear, who 
will dispose of one dozen Hawley’s Corn Salve 
warranted to cure, among friends, at 25 cents a box, 
Write me and I will Mail you the Salve. You sell 
it and send me the money, and I will mail you the 
dozen handsome spoons. Address 


CHARLES HAWLEY, Chemist, Berlin, Wis. 


H. A. De LAND has the most complete and ex- 
tensive assortment of Real Estate of any one in 


consisting of houses ‘and lots 
FLORIDA small and large tracts of im- 

proved and unimproved land. 
Orange groves of all ages, froin one to fifteen years 
old, and all sizes, from one-half acre to twenty acres 
or more, Much of this is at very great bargains, and 
on easy terms. For further particulars, call on, or 
DKELAND, _ De Land, Florida 


CALIFORNIA 


Lands all cultiva- 
Semi-monthly excursions from 
Eastern points. No better or safer investments any- 
where. For full information, address THE JOHN 
BROWN COLONY, Madena, California, or, Room 63, 
No. 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, II. 


IDLE 


This Fe aa does not 
handle Farm Mortgages, 
but City Investments only. 
The WINNER Company has 

aid its investors over Two 

Million Dollars in profits 
since 1883, without a single 
case of loss. 








ted for purchasers. 


To be convinced of this 
send to Wa. H. PARMEN- 
TER, 5O State St., Boston, 
Mass. for circulars ex- 
plaining the business of 
the WINNER INVESTMENT 
Co. Mailed free to any 
address, 


TALE OF IDLE 





| ROONEY song and music FREE. 
Sheet music size. Send 2c, stamp for 
postage. Haverfeld & Givin,NewYork, 
Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. AGENTS 


FREE Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Hlinols. 


Agents Cicar @5 to @10 aday. Over 100 
ADDY: Articles, Indispensable. Fnormons 
sales. Sample FREE. G.L. Erwin & Co.Chicago, lit, 


WANTE 





a few persons in each place to do writing at 
« me. Enclose 10 cents for 100-page 
WOODBI ky Station FE. New York City 


particulars to J 
THE CAUSE AND THE CURE 


SWEATY FEET, BOOK FREE, BY MAIL. 


Lazzarette Kemedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


OLD COINS. | BUY 43.0" 


‘ . prior to 
1871. Highest prices. Write for list; may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you: enclose stamp. W, E, 


SKINNER, P. 0. Box 3046, Boston, Mass. 


EVERY LAD MADE HAPPY. 


Brooms no long- 
er found standing in corners Or at 
the head of cellar stairs. We have a 

erfect Broom Holder which wil! 
ast always and delight any house- 
keeper. A nickeled one sent on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Agents will find ready 
sale fortwo or more inevery home. 
Addr VOLZ & CU., LaCrosse, Wis 


book, with 
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home. Better than an expensive course 
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PAP UP AP Ae A 


ance} 


pr MASTER 


Modern Society 3 
, Dances,” 


New York’s 
Greatest 
Dancing-Teacher 


———e 
All the details 
+ of dancing the 
~oe i. “Modern Society 
Dances,” so ful- 
ly described and 
illustrated with 
diagrams ofthe 
different steps 
and motions, in 
DEMOREST’S 
FAMILY MAGA- 
ZINE for Febru- 
ary (now ready, price 
.g ODly 20 cents), that a 
child can learn to dance 
them “without a mas- 
ter.” Learn to dance at 
at Dancing School. The articles, illus- 


fs 


trations, and instructions will include the “Plain Waltz” (as now danced), the 


“Plain Polka,” the 
“Caprice,” the ‘“ Heel-and-Toe 
“ Varsovianna,” the “ Berlin,” ete. 
This February Number of DEMOREST’ 
It contains something to interest every n 


** Three-Slide Polka,” the ** Polka Redowa,” the * Yorke,” the 
Polka,” 


the “ Military Schottisch,” the new 
8 FAMILY MAGAZINE is a Grand Number, 


1ember of the family, and is illustrated 


with over 200exquisite illustrations, including steel plate, photo-engravings, pen- 


and-ink drawings, wood engravings, etc. 


y, newsdealers; or, address the publisher, 
sh W. JENNINGS DEM 
ISS as 


PAP AP AE AP AP AS AP AP AS 


Price only 20 cents. For sale by all 


OREST, 15 East 14th St., New York, 


VANS ARN AN ARNE ZN ZS SCENES SS esvesves RZ 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 


OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW @OLUTION 





AND THE GROWTH 
* * * 


FOREVER 
INJURY 


DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE “SKIN. 





Discovered by Accide 
spilled on the back of the h 
completely removed. 
pure, free from all injurious 
surely, and you will be surpr 
. air disappears asif by magic. 
for a like purpose 
NOT FAIL. 
growth suchas the beard or 
roots are destroyed, although 


injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 


———— Recommended by all 


We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 


nt.—Iin ComrounpiIne, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
and, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
Itis perfectly 

substances, and so simple any one cau useit. It acts mia diy but 
ised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever AN 


, and vo scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results, ITCA 
If the growth be light, 


one application will remove it permanently; the aes 
hair on moles may require two or more applic vations before all the 
all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY 818. 
who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 


Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless hoon in Modene 


which docs away with shavir 
rendering its future growth a 
to the skin. 


to destroy its growth. Mode 


sealed from observation) on receipt of price 


full address written plainly. 

sameascash, (ALWAYS MEN 
LOCAL AWD 

eae AGENTS 


Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, s!:ould 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of the Highest 


ig. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle o¢ the hair, thereby 
n utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmicss as water 
:#e Modene 
ne sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
, 61.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with sour 
OF Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
TION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPeR.) Cut this advertisement out, 

CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. AY 


Grade Mair Preparations. 


Ii ANTED. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
We Of Offer $1. 000 FORF ALL URE a7 FHF. BLIG UTEST INJORY. 


CP EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 





- FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest estaviishinent in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and: calp, eczema, moles, warts super- , 
fluous hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples wrink- / 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, facial ve) 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or by 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and Sealp A ffec- | 
tions aud their Treaiment sent (sealed) for 1c, 


JOHN HH. WOODBURY, 
__ Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St.,N. ¥. c ity. \_ 


HEMOR CUREDAT wR 
RHO S NEW Treatment, 
Never Fail« to Cure, 


Full instructions for self-treatment goes with 
every order. Nothing likeitin the world for Piles, 
Large package #2, enough tocure any case. Tria) 








size $1. Scientific treatise on Piles sent free, 
GLOBE MEDICINE CO.,, Box 714, CINCINNATI, 0 
A Valuable Book on Ner- 
rer and send address to REV. 
KOENIG, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
‘In every town and village, agents to 
sell our Clipper Knife and Scissor 
every housekeeper should have. Liberal terms to 
agents. For full particulars, address MONTGOMERY 
«& C'O., 108 Fulton street, New York City. 
“MEDICATED CREAM” is the onLY KNOWN, 
harmless, pleasant and absolutely SURE and infal- 
lible cure. It positively and effectively removes ALi. 
clean, completely and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY 
those who have No blotches on the face it beautifies 
the complexion as nothing else in the world can, ren- 
dering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPARENT, and 
clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. It isa 
cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrapper 
for 30 cents in stamps, or two for 50 cts., by GEORGE N. 
STODDARD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
ni & AGENT'S CARD OUT. 
HOO SCRAP PoTUBES Fee FREE 
g, i. "PARDEE, MONTOW ESE. C 
MEGRIMINE Sold by druggists. Samples free. 
THE DR.WHITEHALL MrGRIMIN E Co. South Bend.Tnd. 
2 Ct 2 RINOS, } | LACE PIN, 225 PICTURES, 
Ss. & AGENTS OUTFIT. 2eve. 


vous Diseases. Mention _ this 
WANTED : Grinders, A practi article that 

P| M PLES, FLESH WORMS, 
leaving the skin clear and umblemished always. For 
true remedy to cure and NoT a paint or powder to 
Cures any headache in 30 heaton. 

VERSES, 
. Whitnerville, Com 


DAISY Ca Aube 


a 


la 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
experience. Highly indorsed by the medi- 
cal profession: unequaled as a rem for 
eczema, sca idhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh 
worms, ugly complexion, ete. Indispens- 
able as a toilet article, and a sure prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Drugeistso or rby mail, Price 50c. 


FRE SAMPLE CARDS ' 


miums, aod how to make $5 
U. 8. © ARD b 
‘% PAUBAGE of BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS 
G & SCRAP PICTURES 
Send 2c.stamp for post- F re E E 


Hend 2c. Stomp fj 
»e, AUTNA PRINTING CO., NORTHPORD, CONN. 


Latest Style CAR. 


for 1891, All new, 
‘ heapest and best. 
sday. Send 2. tam 


CADIZ, 0 


» Gemnsie Beok of mn oe Bay 4 rey 
OL Ta 


for 1891. eat 
JNION CARD 00., OuL MBUS, O10. Te 


‘The Guest, 
100 won Pre- 


lids 








NEW SAMPLE BOOK. Gs Beeler 


Calling and Sith Priege Cords. Fin ever offered 
for 2c. stamp. te 


I SS5AES FREE 


To introduce our lovely cards, scrap pictures, &., we will give 
toanyonesending usa 2c stamp for ostage, 50 beautiful sam- 
ple cards and one package of elegant Scrap Pictures FREE! 


STEAM CARD WORKS, North Branford, Conn. 


e706. 


Trash, 


a pew aie oelf-threading needles. Weak 
Blind cas thread them Pinest silver 
Samote oolkices th 4 mail, 1Me., 5 for 250.. 1 

OfAs. kK. MARSHALL, 





Hand)-erchief, Ring, Pocket Pen & Pencil & 

Agen’ Sampies 100. CLINTON & CO,, North Haven, Ct. 

FREE. Send your name and address ons postal 

card for all the Latest Styles of Silk Fringe, Pho- 

tograph, Envelope, Beveled Edge, Crazy Edge Cards, 

ete, Samples free. HOMEand YOUTH, Cadiz, 0. 

| ~ Seif luhing Poo A — Biamp, 

_ oe your ne ey Yale Fountain 

[ AGT’S OUTFIT tree oh cach orders U: 8s CAND WORKS, WEST HAVEN, oe ~ 

Tuomas P. Stupson, Washington, 

D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 

tained. Write for inventor's Guide. 

MONTH Bri ~ Young Men or 

& Roard for Ladies in each Cou i. 
an P.W. Ziegler & Co., Philadelphia, 
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ON FIRE 


With AGoniziInc Eczemas and other Ircuinc, BURNING, SCALY, 


and Briotrcuy Skin and Scartp DiskEases are relieved in the 


majority of cases by a single application of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies, and speedily, permanently, and economically cured, when 
physicians, hospitals, and all other remedies fail. Cuticura 
Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and may 
be used in the treatment of every humor, from the simplest 


facial blemishes to the severest diseases of the blood, skin, and 





scalp, whether simple, scrofulous or hereditary. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most intense itching, 
burning, and inflammation, permits rest and sleep, clears the 
scalp of crusts and scales, speedily soothes and heals raw and 
irritated surfaces, and restores the hair. Curicura SOAP, an ex- 


quisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing 





diseased surfaces. CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and 
Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the 
blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
the cause. Hence the Cuticura ReEMeEpIgEs cure every disease 


and humor of the skin, scalp and blood with loss of hair, from 





pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age. 


WHAT CUTICURA IS DOING EVERY DAY: 


After twelve doctors failed, I was cured in three weeks by Dreadful skin disease; wife’s whole limb became as raw 


Scrofula develops on a a boy six months old. Five months 
Cuticuras. My son in California had a bad humor three as a piece of beef; doctor could not name it. Consulted three later running sores covered his head and body. Bones affected. 
years. Three doctors failed; told him to go home or die. I specialists. Returned home worse than‘ever; awful to be- Mother dies, boy grows worse, a year passes, then CuTIicURA 
wrote him to try Cuticuras. In four weeks he was entirely hold. Tried Currcuras. Benefit immediate. Eleven dollars cures. Mrs. E. 8. Drices, Bloomington, III. 
cured. 


Harrison Stevens, East Jackson, Me. cured her. J. H. Rrnpwant, Cassville, Pa. 











Boy nine years old. Troubled all his life. 
humor. Body covered with scabs. 
physicians. Continually growing worse. 
Humor disappeared. Cure thorough. 

Geo. F. Leavirr, North Andover, Mass. 


Very bad 
Treated by two 
Tried Curicura. 





Psoriasis twenty years, body a mass of disease, suffering 
fearful; all thought he must die. Every morning dustpanful 
of scales taken from his bed. Cured in six weeks by Cutt- 
CURA REMEDIES. 


Hiram E. Carpenter, Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


The foregoing brief extracts from unsolicited testimonials show what Cuticura is doing every day. 


A minister and his little boy cured of obstinate skin 
disease by the Cuticura Remepies when all other remedies 
failed. Praises them everywhere, in the pulpit, home, and in 
the street. 

Rev. C. M. Mannrno, Box 28, Acworth, Ga. 


Baby two months old. Doctor called it eczema. 
arms, feet, hands each one solid sore. Doctors and every- 
thing else did no good. Without faith tried Curicuras. In 
one week the sores were well. Now fat baby. Sound as a 
dollar. Mrs. Bettie Birkner, Lockhart, Texas. 


Head, 


Eczema from head to feet seventeen years. 
of sores. 


Body a mass 
Utterly 
Tries CuTICURA. 
Completely and permanently cured in 


Limbs contracted. 
helpless. Doctors and all remedies useless. 
Relief instantaneous. 
eight weeks. 

W. J. McDona.p, 3732 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Hair lifeless or gone. 


Was covered with 
Could not sleep. Could not wear a hat. Was a disgusting 
sight. Best doctors six years. Getting worse all the time. 
Four sets Cuticura RemepieEs entirely cured me 

Gro. A. HELNSELMAN, Plainfield, Ill. 


scrofula sores. Suffering intense. 


We earnestly desire all who suffer from torturing 


and disfiguring humors and diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, and who have lost faith in doctors and medicine, to fully investigate any and all of our 


references, simply inclosing stamped envelope for reply. 


These testimonials in full, with many others, published in ‘‘ ALL Asour THE BLOOD, SKIN, SCALP 


AND Harr,’’ which will be mailed free to any address—64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


$1.00. 
PIMPLY SKIN, 


than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 


CuTicurA REMEDIES are sold everywhere throughout the civilized world. 
Prepared by Porter DruG aND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, BOSTON. 


Sold everywhere. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Price: CUuTICURA, 50 cts.; CUTICURA Soap, 25 cts.; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 


Red, rough hands, painful finger-ends, and shapeless nails are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, incom- 
parably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most 
expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Zhe only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of inflam- 


mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants and children. 


Sale greater 


- 


